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F rom the eſtabliſhment of the ſoit 
CoMMONWEALTH in the year of Rome 
243, to the re-building of the City in 
365, after the ning of it by che 
Gauli. 
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OEC T. I. Te Tazrzuwrs or THE Prorix 
obtain of the Senate, that two officers be annu- 
, eletted (out of the Plebeians) to be their Mini- 
2 and Aiſtauts; who are afterwards called - 
-DILES. F. II. The war is renewed againſt the Vol- 
ſei. The Roman arms prevail, Caius Marcius 
Coriolanus Signalizes his courage in this war 
$. III. T. Geganius and P. Minucius are e 


Conſuls. Rome ſuffers extremely by a famine, and © 


this calamity revvoes the civil difſenſions. The So- 
nate, to diſburthen the City, ſend away great numbers 


of the People to plant two Colonies.” The Plebeians, 


obo remam at Rome, grow more mutinous, in pro- 
oy as err increaſes. F. INV. The Tri- 
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bunes give out, that the dearth of proviſions is cw. 
ing to the malice of the Senate. The Conſuls con- 
vene the People to undeceive them, The Tribunes 
diſpute with the Conſuls the right of "ſpeaking, in the 
Aſſembly. The next day, A Law is paſſed by the 
People, Tribuno rogante, whereby it is made penal 
to interrupt the Tribunes when they are ſpeaking in 
_ the Comitia. Coriolanus, at the bead of ſome vo- 

lunteers, takes the field and ravages the enemy's ter- 


im ſharing all the ſpoil among bis ſoldiers. 
GAP. It 


S. I. Plenty of corn being brought to Rome from 
Sicily (in the Conſulate of M. Minucius and A. 
Sempronius) freſh diſputes ariſe in the Senate about 
the diftribution of it. Coriolanus is for taking ad- 
vantage of the people's diftreſs to get the Tribuneſhip 
aboliſhed. The younger Senators applaud the motion. 
F. II. The Tribunes, who had been preſent at this 
debate, go away in a fury and ſtir up the people to 
revenge. They cite Coriolanus to appear before 
them. He refuſes. They endeavour to ſeize him as 
be comes out of the Senate-bouſe, but are repulſed by 
thoſe who attend him, The Conſuls appeaſe the tu- 
mult. F. III. Early the next morning The Tribunes 
© + bold an Aſſembly of the People on this affair. Mi- 
nucius be Conſul by gentle words diſpoſes the multi- 
tude to peace; but Conolanus ſpoils all by a freſb 
declaration of the ſame ſentiments which had before 
ended them. The Tribunes condemn him to death. 
' The Patricians oppoſe the execution of this raſh ſen- 
hence, and the * ſeem not to approve it, The Tri- 
bunes 


Book. II. CONTENTS. 
bunes therefore reſolve to proſecute Coriolanus in 


a legal way, and to convene the People by Tribes for 
his trial. The Aﬀendh » 15 b 


CHAP: 3: 


$. I. The Conſuls a b 3 to 
allay the heat of the Tribunes, and bring them ta 
conform to the ancient uſages, which did not allow 
the People to take cognixance of any affair till it 
was referred to them by a decree of the Senate. 'The 
Tribunes conſent to obſerve this rule, and defire they 
may be heard by the Fathers in relation to their 
charge againſt Coriolanus. F. II. The Tribune 
Decius makes a long Speech in the Senate, inveigb- 
ing bitterly againſt the accuſed, and contending for 
the People's right to judge bim. F. III. Appius 
Claudius in very ſtrong terms oppoſes this pretenſion. 
$. IV. But Valerius, in terms no u ſtrong, urges 
the expediency. of the Senate sc Hie exhorts 
Coriolanus in the moſt pathetick manner to ſubmit 
himſelf to the People's judgment; and be adds a diſ- 
courſe in behalf of a balance of power between the 
Patricians and Plebeians. F. V. I is carried by 
a majority of votes that Coriolanus ſpall be tried by 
THE PEOPLE. Coriolanus having aſſurances given 


bim, that the Accuſers charge ſhall be confined to the 


Angle crime of Tyranny, * to the ane wa 
* the decree. | 


Ee - 


Courria 


BY 
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HAP. XI. 


$. I. The day being rome for Coriotanus's trial, 
@ diſpute ariſes between the Conſult and Tribunes, 


' whether the People ſhall give their ſuffrages by Cxx- 


TURIES, according to the ancient cuſtom, or by 
'T'x1BES, which bad never yet been practiſad. The 
Tribunes, 0 are fer tbe latter, prevail. F. II. 
Conolanus's cauſe is beard. He is condemned to | 
en, and lber Rome. | | 


CHAP. XII. 


. I. The Plebeians exult upon the viftory they 
have gained over the Patricians in the affair of Co- 
riolanus. The Romans having now no war 4. 
broad, nor ſquabble at home to empley them, turx 
their minds wholly to ſuperſtition, during the Conſu- 
late of Q. Sulpicius and Sp. Lartius. F. II. The 
Tribunes, from a political view, perſuade the People 
at the next election of Conſuls to chuſe men of little 


- fhirit, and mean abilities for war. Their choice 


falls upon C. Julius and P. Pinarius Rufus. F. III. 
In the mean time, Cori retires privately to 


Antium, one of the principal cities of | the Volſci, 


diſcovers himſelf to Attius Tullus, General of that 
nation, offers him his ſervice againſt Rome, and is 


nobly received by bim. F. IV. Theſe two Generals 


concert a ſtratagem to ſtir up the Volſci to renew the 


war with the Romans. Coriolanus is introduced 


y Tullus into the Aſſembly of the Volſcian States, 


and lbere makes a ſpeech, which i is highly applauded. 
They 


Book II. contents 
They reſolve upon war, and to commit the conduct of 


it to Tullus and Coriolanus; but firft, by the ad- 


vice of the latter, ſend an embaſſy to Rome, to make 


fuch demands of the Repnblick, as they are ſure will ! | 


be rejected. The Volſcian Ambaſſadors are diſmiſſed 
by the Roman Senate with a haughty anſwer. 


CHAP. XII. 
6.1. Coriolanus at the bead of a Volſcian army 


#ecovers from the Romans all. the towns they bad 


taken from the Volſci; carries ſeveral cities in La- 


tium by aſſault, and then leads bis troops within us 


miles of Rome; where new Conſuls are choſen, Sp. 
Nautius and Sex. Furius. F. II. The People, ter- 
rified at bis approach, e dave the fenalie We 
his baniſhment reverſed. The Patricians oppoſe it. 
He marches to Rome and inveſts it. The Senate and 
People agree to fue to him for peace. Three Deputa- 


lions are ſent to him ſucceſſevely, to perſuade him to 


dit from his demands in favour of the Volſei; but 
all in vain. F. III. The Mother and Wife of Cori- 
olanus go attended by all the Ronan Ladies of diſ- 
 tinftion to make a fourth attempt upon his reſolution. 

F. IV. The interview and conference between Corio- 
lanus and bis Mother, obo prevails upon him to 


265. 


_- the fiege of Rome; e : 


nated by the Volſci. 


C H A P., XIV. 


Fx I. Two brave and able Captd ns, Aquilius 
Tuſeus and Sicinius Sabinus, Being promoted 10 


5 | | the 


266, | 


A Sp. Camus. 
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the Conſulate, they recover the reputation of the Ro- 
man arms by the victories they obtain over the Vol- 
{ci and Hernici. F. II. They are ſucceeded by Sp. 

Caſſius (now a third time Conſul) and Proculus 
Virginius. Caſſius concludes an alliance with the 
Hernici . upon terms which diſpleaſe the Senate. 
$. III. He aſpires to make bimſelf King of Rome; 
and, to gain the People, propoſes for the firſt time 
the AcRARTAN Law (or the lau for dividing 
the conquered lands among the citizens of Rome) 
and that the Latines and the Hernici (newly become 


. allies of Rome, and admitted to the rights of citizen- 


| ſhip ) may ſhare with the Romans in that diſtribu- 


tion. F. IV. The oppoſition of the Nobles to the 
paſſing of this law, with the reaſons of that oppo- 
ſition. F. V. The Conſul Virginius and even the 
Tribunes oppoſe it. F. VI. "The artful ed of 
the Tribune Rabuleius to draw an advantage to the 
People from the diſpute Between the Conſuls. F. VII. 
Caſſius, to get his law paſſed, brings great numbers 
of Latines and Hernici te Rome to vote for it, 
His Collegue orders them to leave the city. $. VIII. 


. The Senate, to quiet the contention, decree a Parti- 


tion-of the conquered lands, but poſtpone the execu- 


tian ef their decree till the Conſuls elt (Q. Fabius 
and Serv. Cornelius) hall have entered upon their 


Mee. F. IX. Caſſius #5 arraigned * the Our 


1 5 joe treaſon, condemned and executed. 


i 937 | * 4 Lou CHAP; 
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CHAP. XV. 


$. I. The People regret the death of Caſſius. The 
Senate find means to divert them a while from the 


offair of the Acxartan Law. F. II. L. mi- 
lius with Cæſo Fabius, and M. Fabius With L. 


Valerius are ſucceſſtvely choſen Conſuls. In the Con- 


© fulſhip of the latter the war with the Volſci breaking 
out afreſh, the Tribune Mænius proteſts againſt any. 


269. * 


270. 


levies for the ſervice, till ſomething effectual be done 


in relation to the Agrarian Law. The Conſuls, by 


a ftratagem, get the better of bis oppoſition. F. III. 
The Senate, at the next Aſſembly for chuſing Conſuls, 


endeavour to obtain that dignity for Appius Claudius 


(the fon of the firſt Appius ſo often mentioned.) 
The Tribunes, 10 hinder it, excite ſuch a tumult, that 


there is no poſſibility of proceeding in the election. 


The Republick falls into an Inter- regnum. Sp. 
Latinus being Inter-rex quiets the contention be- 
tween the two parties. They agree to give the Faſces 


to C. Julius and Q. Fabius, the firſt a creature of 


the Tribunes, the ſecond a man zealous for the Se- 


Arrius 


' CLav- 


pivs II. 


271. 


nate. Theſe Conſuls take the field againſt the Vei- 


entes; and for a while all is quiet at Rome. F. IV. 

The next election raiſes new diſputes. Sp. Furius 
and Cæſo Fabius (a ſecond time) are choſen, each 
party having a Conſul to its liking. The Tribune 
Icilius, in imitation of Mænius, oppoſes the neceſſary 
levies for a war with the qui and Veientes. 


272. _ 


Appius Claudius ſuggeſts a ftratagem to the Senate 
by which they carry their point- agginſt Icilius. The 


Confuls take lle. feld. 
© H A r. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


. I. The Troops ann Cæſo Nb . not 
liking their General, will nat ſuffer him to gain any 
273. Bonour in the campaign. $. II. M. Fabius (a ſe- 
cond time) and Cn. M ius Cincinnatus are elefed 
to the Conſulate. They obtain a ſignal victory over 
- the Hetrurians, chiefly by the bravery of the Fabii, 
274. _ who from this time become popular. F. III. Cæſo 
mily, Fabius (a third time) and T. Virginius are choſen 
Cual. Calo defeats the Equi and Veientes. 
$ IV. The Fabian family undertake alone to guard 
tbe frontiers againſt the Veientes. Cæſo, as ſoon 
1 as be bas reſigned the Faces (to L. Amilius and 
3 C. Servilius) joins the reft of his family in quality of 
zul. PROCONSUL, à new invented dignity. F. V. The 
Romans carry on the war againſt the Xqui, Vol- 
ſci, and Veientes. ZEmilius after a ſucceſsful cam- 
' paign againſt the laſt is refuſed a triumph. He ſeeks 
276. to revenge bimſelf on the ſenate. F. VI. In the 
 fucceeding Canfulſpip (of C. Horatius and T. Me- 
nenius) 4 Hetruria declares war againſt Rome. 
The miſerable fate of the Fabii, The Hetrurian 
„ arms prevail. But the next years's Confuls (A. Vir- 
277 inius and 2 Servilius) give the t an entire 


CHAP. xvn. 


8. 1. be Tribunes not being able to carry their 
point in relation t the Aczartan Law, turs 


fe their rage againſt ſome Conſulars, who when in 
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power had oppoſed them. Menenius, the laſt hear s 5 
Conf, is accuſed before the People, and condemned in "3 
a fine, F. II. His ſucceſſor Servilius is maliciouſly 278. 
proſecuted as fon as be has refigned the Faſces to 
P. Valerius and C. Nautius, but be is honourably 279. 
acquitted. In this and the following Conſulſhip, (of 
Aulus Manlius and L. Furius) war is carried on 
with ſucceſs againſt ſeveral f the neigbbouring 
States. F. III. The ſucceeding Conſuls, L. Emilius 280. 
(a third time choſen) and Vopiſcus Julius, are pab- 
lickly called upon by the Tribune Genucius, ts name 
the Commiſſioners for the Partition of the Lands 
Finding that the Conſuls ſhun meddling in that = 1 
fair, he begins a criminal proceſs againſt their pre- 
deceſſors Manlius and Furius, for having neglected 
the naming of thoſe Commiſſioners. The trial is Pre- | 
_ wented by the ſudden death of Genucius. 


iQ: AF... XvnI. 


x I. The haugbty and imprudent Were of the 
Conſuls after the death of Genucius, in relation to 
P. Vor Ro; whom, ibo be had been an Officer, 
they would oblige to lift himſelf for a common ſoldier. 
The People riſe, and the Conſuls hide themſelves. 

F. II. L. Pinarius and P. Furius ſucceed to the Con- 287. 

fulate, and Vol ERO ts choſen a Tribune of the Peo- or anon 
ple. Vot ERO propoſes a Law for elefling the Tri- 
- bunes in tbe Comina by Tribes. The Diſputes „ 

this head are interrupted by a plagur. F. III. The ys, 
Senate pet the Conſulſbip for Appius Claudius t, 
T. Quinctius. The two Collepues differ about the 

means to defeat VoLzRr0's projet. f. IV. VoLuro 

8 5 rener 
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 fenews the propeſal of bis Law in an Aſſembly. of 


the People. Quinctius, by ſoft words, diſpoſes the 
People to reject it: But Appius, by a ſpeech full of 


peride and heat, ruins the effet of what his Collegue 


283. 


bad ſaid. The Tribune Lætorius commands Appius 
to leave the Aſſembly, and even orders him to be led io 


priſen. A ſcuffle enſues: Night puts an end to the 
Diſorder. F. V. The tumult is renewed the next 


morning. Quinctius by prudent management t 
it, and prevails with the _ to let Volk RO 's 
Law las 


CHAP. XIX. 
8. I. The Conſuls lead two armies into the field 


againſt the Equi and Volſci. Appius's troops, 


that he may have no claim to a Trxiumen, refuſe 
to fight the enemy. He puniſhes them with the ut- 
moſt ſeverity, and returns to Rome. F. II. The 
affair of the Agtatian Law being revived in the 
Conſulſbip of bis fucceſſers (L. Valerius (a ſecond 
time Conſul) and T. Emilius) be oppoſes the Tri- 
bunes with more heat than ever. They cite him be- 


fore the People, as an enemy to the publick liberty. 
me kills himſelf. F. III. The Tribunes reſume the 


air of the Conquered Lands, but drop it again 


| till the cloſe of the next Conſulſbip (of A. Virginius 
and T. Numicius) when no Plebei.:n appears in 


the Comitia, where T. Quinctius (a ſecond time) 


and Q. Servilius are. choſen to that dignity. Theſe 

| Conſuls, to keep things quiet at home, buſy the People 
in various wars, F. IV. The domeſlick diſſenſions 

| 2 fob in the e Conſulſp FT, Amilius (aſe. 


cond 
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cond time Conſul ) and Q. Fabius. Xmilius favours 
the People in relation to the Agrarian Law. Fa- 


bius, wit bout promoting that affair, falls upon an 


expedient to flop their complaints. F. V. He then 


takes the field, and reduces the Equi to aſt peace; 
| who nevertheleſs in the next Conſulate of Sp. Poſthu- 
mius and Q. Servilius (now a ſecond time Conſul) 
begin to ftir again; and in the following year, when 
T. Quinctius (a third time) and Q. Fabius (a ſe- 
cond time) are Conſuls, the war breaks out anew; it 
is continued by their ſucceſſors, A. Poſthumius and 
Sp. Furius, 10 the advantage of the Romans. 
$. VI. In the ſucceeding Conſulate of P. Servilius 
Priſcus and L. Ebutius Elva, a moſt dreadful 
. plague rages in the city. The Equi and Volſci ap- 


287, 


239. | 


pear before Rome, but ſoon retire ; and the Romans 


the next year, under the command of the new Con- 
ſuls (L. Lucretius and T. Veturius) give ihe an 
entire overthrow, _ 


CHAP. XX. 


$. I.  Duine the abſence of the Conſuls fre 
Rome, Terentius Arſa, one of the Tribunes, pre- 
poſes to the People, that there ſhould be an eftabliſt- 
ment of Fixed Laws to be the Rol E to the Ma- 
giſtrates in deciding cauſes between man and man. 
$. II. Q. Fabius, Governor of the City, warmly op- 
poſes it, and ſends to the Conſuls to return to Rome. 
Terentius on their arrival ſuſpends the purſuit of 
bis defign. F. III. But the affair is revived in the 


291. 


| K Conſulate f P. Volumnius and S. Sulpi- 29. 


. Great ane about it. A Stop put 10 it by 
| 7 prodigies 
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- © Clau- the better to maintain their ground, they get C. Clau- 


prodigies and ill oment. F. IV. The Law is again 
Propoſed. The contending parties come to blows. 
Quinctius Cæſo, the ſox of Quinctius Cincinnatus, 
is cited before the Commons for the violent part 
he had atted in thoſe ſeuffles. F. V. He has not 
courage to appear on the day appointed for bis trial. 
His uncle T. Quinctius appears for him. Cæſo is 
Falſiy accuſed of murder. The deciſion of the cauſe is 
deferred io another day; before the coming of * 
Cæſo . = | 


CHAP. XXI. 


4 J. Notwithſtanding the violent 33 of 
| the Tribunes againſs Cæſo, ibe Patricians keep 
ſteady in their oppoſition io the Terentian Law; and 


dis. dius (brother of that Appius Claudius, who killed 
himſelf) into the Conſulſbip. (p. Valerius, now 4 

ſecond time Conſul, is given bim for a Collegue.) The 
Tribunes deſpairing of viftory in a fair open conteſt, 

combine together to deſtroy the better part of the Se. 

nate; and in order thereto, pretend to have diſcover- 

ed a Plot upon the publick liberty. Claudius expoſes 

their malice and forgeries before foe People, and 

tberchy quaſpes their wicked deſign: 


'CH A P. XXII. 


6. I. 7 rheſe Ee” broils among the Romans en- 
| Henno- courage one HER Ox tus, @ private Sabine, 70 at- 
the ye” tempt the conqueſt of Rome. At the bead of 4000 

tol, nen = Jurpriſes the 9 TOL. The Tribunes tale 


1 advan-- 
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advantage. of this publict diſtreſi, and before they 
will conſent to let the People arm, infiſt upen a pro- 


miſe from the Conſulg, that they will not oppoſe the 


paſſing of the Terentian Law. Claudius rgets 
the condition, but Valerius makes the promiſe re- 


quired, and prevails with the People to march a. 


gainſt the enemy, and take an oath not to lay down 


their arms without the Conſuls leave. Valerius is 
killed in the attack of the Capitol. Nevertheleſs the 


Romans carry the place, and Herdonius is lain. 


CH AP. XXII. 


$ I. C. Claudius is cited by the- Tribunes to 
perform the promiſe of bis deceaſed Callegue. He de- 
fers it under various pretences; and at length re- 


fuſes to do- any thing in the affair, till a new Conſul 
| be elected in the room of Valerius. L. Quinctius 


Cincinnatus is choſen to that dignity in his abſence, 


to the terror of the People who bad ſo lately baniſhed 


Bis fon Cæſo. The Deputies from the Senate wha 


carry Quinctius the news of his election, find bim dri- 


ving the plough. F. II. He comes to Rome, condenes 
a general Aſſembly, reproves both Senate and People 


For their paſt behaviour, and threatens the latter 


| 


QuifRive 


Cincinna- 
tus. 


(whoſe oath of obedience to the Conſuls was ſtill 


binding) to lead them into the field, and make them 
paſs the winter there. By this and other arts, which 


he employs, be makes the Tribunes defiſt from their 


Purſuit of the Terentian Law. F. IN. Virginius 


Volſcius, and rhe other Tribunes, ger themſelves 


continued in their employment for anotber year, not- 


I withſtanding a Decree of the Senate expreſly made © 


to 


| 
-| 
| 
| 
7 
| 
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to binder any citizen from landing two years toge- 


ther for tht ſame office. The Senate bereupon are for 


continuing Quinctius a ſecond ar in the Conſulate, 
but he rejects the motion with indignation, and repri- 
mands them for ſhewing ſo little regard to their own 
Decrees. The Faſces are transferred to Q. Fabius 
and L. Cornelius; and Quinctius returns to bis 
plougb. The Quæſtors commence @ proſecutian a- 
gainſt Volſcius, for having borne falſe witneſs 


againſt QuinRQtius's ſon Cæſo; but the Tribunes 
put a ſtop to it, and the Senate make this a pretext 
for continuing their oppoſition tq the Terentian 


n. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


| 4 J. The Conſuls of the oreſent year are ſucceſs ful 
in war againſt the Xqui and Volſci. But the next 
year, when C. Nautius and L. Minucius are Con- 
ſuls, the latter having the conduct of the war a- 


gainſt the Equi, ſuffers himſelf to be ſo ſhut up by 


the enemy in a valley, that bis whole army is in 


danger of periſhing by hunger. His Collegue being 
employed againſt the Latines, and therefore unable to 
aſſiſt him, names Quinctius Cincinnatus Difator. 
"This great man being fetched again from his plough, 
puis himſelf at the bead of a ſtrong army, expediti- 
ouſly marches againſt the Equi, blocks them up in 


their camp as cloſely as they bad blocked up Minu- 
cius, and reduces them to ſurrender on bis own terms, 


He then degrades Minucius from the Conſulate, 
and refuſes to let the ſoldiers, whom be had reſcued 
IF danger, bave any part of the enemies ſpoils. 


* 
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They nevertheleſs in  gratitud: to him, make bim 4 
preſent of a crown of gold. He bas a triumph at. 
his return to Rome; and the 16th day after bis 
promotion to the Dittatorſhip, reſigns that office, 
and retires once more into the tountry, his ſen Cæſo 
being firſt recalled\from baniſhment. F. II. TheSt- 
nate in the next Conſulate (of C. Horatius and Q. 296. 
Minucius) recal Quinctius again to Rome to ſer 
bim up againſt the Tribunes, who refuſe the ne- 
ceſſary levies for à war with the Equi and Sa- 
bines, wleſs the Terentian Law be-firſt paſſed. 
QuinQtius adviſes the Senate and the whole body of 
the Patricians to take arms : They accordingly re- 
pair all armed to the Forum, where Horatius con- 
wenes an Aſſembly of tbe People, and reproaches 
them with their baſeneſs and cowardice, The Tri- 
bune Virginius ſeeing the ' multitude moved by the 
Conſul's ſpeech, conſents to drop the affair of the 
Law, and to wave his oppoſition to the levies, pro- 
vided the Senate will ſuffer the number of the Tri- 
bunes to be augmented to ten. C. Claudius poſes 
this motion, but Quinctius declaring that be thinks 
it may turn to the Senate's advantage to comply with 


it, bis opinion prevails, and the 21 are e allowed 
to chuſe TEN en gre on Ten Tri- 


n XXV. 


8 As chief of the Trikwaes, ads that 
mount Aventine may be yielded jo the People, The 
Conſuls * M. Valerius and Sp. Virginius looking 207. 
upon this new demand as a prelude to the revival 
f the Agrarian” Law, and deferring therefore to 

n a cone, 
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candene the Senate ſor the bearing and debating it, 
Icilius ends an Officer to th:m, commanding them 
ta aſſemble the Senate forthwith, and to repair to 
i themflves. The meſſenger, by order of the Con- 


Subs, is chaftiſed far bis inſolence by ane of their 
Lifors. "The Tribunes cauſe the Lillor to be ſeiz- 


dd, and the. Senate, to ſave his life, are obliged to. 


"ela to the Peaple the ground they demand. L. II. 
T he canceſhons of the Senate make the Tribunes till 
more preſumptuons, T. Romilus and C. Vetutius 
(Conſuls for the next year.) attempting ta. farce the 
citizens te liſt themſelves for a war in {pits of the 
ogpaſition of the Tribunes, the latier order the A- 
diles le ſeize theſe \ ſupreme Magiſtrates and lead 
them la priſon. . The Patricians hinder: by farce the 
execution of this. erder. The Tribunes bereuen 
cite the Canſu/s ta oppear_ before an Aſſembly of the 
People. Their citation being diſregarded, they, ap- 
ph lo the Senate for a Decree, impawering the Peo- 
ple to try the 'Canjuls. . Romilius. anſwers them... 


With reproaches and menaces, and nothing is deter- 


ale 


Dentatus 


mined that day. F. III. 7 be Eribynes, without, any 
further: ſolliciting a Senatus- conſultum, reſalue to- 
get tha Conſuls condemned by the. People in a fine; 
ut when the day for the Aſſembly. cames, they. drop 
-+* that defign, and propoſe 'anew tbe Agrarian and 
Terentian Laws. Sicinius Dentatus, an old ſol- 


dier, makes a nntuble ſpeech in retatiow to the for- 


nen The Aſſembly is adjourned te the, next day; 

and then the. Patricians by. vialeyce hinder the. ſuf- 
Frages from being colleBed.. The: fallowing day the. 
Peaple being again aſſembled, impower their Tri- 
n inquiry = the an 1 1 4 


* 
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mult. The mſdemennor is charged upon thres emi- 
dens Patriciah families; and the Senate, fo pacify 
the People; ſuffer the eftates of the deliniquents to be 


. confiſcated without oppoſetion.: F. IV. During theſe 
contentions, the Conſfuls are obliged to lead an army 


Into the field againſt the qui. Sicinius Dentatus 


ſerves as volunteer in this war at the brad of 809 
Veterans. Romilius orders bim with his company 
npon a deſperate entarpriſe. Sicinius romonſratas 
againſt it, but neverihileſs obeys ; and be ſubeceds fo 
well, as to occaſion the total defeat f the' ane by 


the Conſuls; afterwards be marches to Rome, com- _ 
- plains to the People of #he General's tram, and 


prevails with them to refuſe bim à triumph. And 
in the following Conſulate (of Sp. Farpeins and A. 


Eternius) Sicinius baimg choſen Tribune, Ronti- 
nus and Veturius are accuſed before the People for 


 mniſconda8 during their Magiftracy, and fined. A 
Tau is alſo paſſed, pan mpg any . N 
—_— a Jn jor be en 
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299. 


A Feud b me ben un . 1 


e the Conſuls to hear of the ACRAAIAN 


Law, return to the purſuit of the Terentian, 
Romilius, ubm tbe People had lately fined, takes 


part with them on this occafion. Af bis motion both 
Senate and People agree to fend Deputies to Athens 
10 copy out the Toms of Solon and of the other 


7 Laws givers of Greece; i* order to form thereby u 
| body of Roman Low, ſo de He futtte "rift to the 


Mag Prates i in all the parts of their adminifrition 


"27 So The 


— 
* 
* — 
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be next year (when Sextus Quintilius and P. Ho- 
ratius are Conſuls) there is neither war abroad, nor 
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contention at home, but Rome is dreadfully aſflicted 


301. 


Seſtius and T. Menenius, tbe Deputies return from 


by @ plague. F. II. In the following Conſulate of P. 


Greece. The People preſs the nomination of the 
ten Commiſſianers, or Decemvirs, who are to com- 


pile the new Laws, The Conſuls, to avoid proceed- 
ing in this affair, inſiſt upon a previous eleflion of 


Arrius 
CLAUDI- 


Vs III. 


302. 


Drezu- 
VIRALGo- 
vernment 
and Laws. 


their ſucceſſors, under whoſe adminiſtration it is to 


be ſettled. Appius Claudius (ſon of that Appius 


who killed himſelf, and grandſen of the firſl Appius) 


is choſen with T. Genucius. After this Menenius 
' pretends fickneſs. The Conſuls ele, to pleaſe the 


People, offer to forego their pretenſions to the Con- 
ſulate, rather than hinder the immediate nomination 
of the Decemvirs. Seſtius, the Collegue of Me- 
nenius, aſſembles the Senate, obere it is carried by a 
majority, to create Decemvirs, andthe Tribunes, 
after ſime ſiruggle, conſent: to let them be all Patri- 
cians. F. III. The election is made in the Comitia 
by Centuries, where Appius is the firſt named. 
The Decemvirs, having entered upon their office, 
behave | themſelves much to the ſalisfactien of the 
People. They compoſe Ten TABLES or Laws, 


X mie are approved by ibe Centuries an 
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Fragments of the. Tex TALES of Laws * 
mentianed; as they have been collected and digeſted by 


. thelearned Jeſuits Catrou and Rouille, and. alſo of 


the Tuo aten KA Laws mg after: added to the 
c H A P, 
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0 H AP. XXVII. 


8 I. The People and Senate agree to 1 the 


ſame ſort of government continued for another year, 
in order to the adding two tables of Laws to ibe 
ten already eftabliſhed. The Collegues ef. Appius 
ſuſpecting him of ambitious views, declare bim Pre- 
ident of the Aſſembly where the ſecond elefticn of 
Decemvirs is to be made, thinking thereby to hin- 
der him from being one of the candidates. But Ap- 


pius, in ſpite of all decency, names himſelf the firſt, 


and not only gains the voices of the Aſſembly in bis 
own favour, but in favour of nine men (three of 
them Plebeians) all devoted to his will; to the ex- 


clufion of all bis late Collegues, and of the beſt men in 


the Republick. F. II. The new Decemvirs private- 
h agree to make their authority perpetual. They 
exerciſe an abſolute and cruel! tyranny. C. Claudius, 
the uncle of Appius, would reprove him for his con- 
duf, but cannot get admittance to him. Tuo new 


tables of laws are drawn up. &. III. The year of 


the Decemvirs Government being expired, they con- 
tinue themſelves in office by their own authority, 
They convene the Senate in order to obtain a levy of 
troops to oppoſe the incurſions of the Equi and Sa- 
bines. Valerius, an avowed enemy of the Decem- 


virs, in the warmth of bis zeal, riſes up to ſpeak ++ 
before his turn. Appius commands him ſilence, and 


not being obeyed, threatens to puniſh him as an incen - 
diary. Horatius anſwers the Decemvir in a Bo 
ſpeech, which makes bim ſoften bis tone and manner. 
hy by we 88 bis uncle C. Claudius ta give bis 
. 99 opinion. 


393» 


304. 
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opinion. The uncle with great frankneſ, reproves 
his n:phewy for all bis vices and tyranny, and ex- 
horts him to diveſt himſelf of a power which be 
beld only by ufurpation, and which in the end would 
proue fatal ta bim. He concludes with declaring 
againſt any levies of treop: ill the Confulſbip be re- 
ſtored. The Quinct ii and all the other eminen mem -· 
bers of the Senate are of the ſame opinion. The ma- 
eric is nevertheleſs for impowering the Decemvirs 
ta raiſe troops, and to command them; which Ap- 
pius perceiving, then calls upon Valerius ta ſpeak 
bis opinion. Valerius declares for naming a Ditta- 
tor, aud moves Io baue the queſtion put, and this 
motion is ſeconded ;. but the other party cry out, that 
the affair is already determined, and the care of the 

war given to the Decemvirs. A Decree to that 
 effeft is accordingly drawn up. F. IV. Valerius and 
Horatius, to. ſecure themſelves from being inſulted by 
the Decemvirs, keep guards about their perſons, 
Many of the Senators, and other principal citizens, 
retire into the country. Appius - confiſcates their 
ehates.. 5. V. Fabius, with two other of 'the De- 
cemvirs, leads an army againſt the Sabines. Five 
otber Decemyirs lead five legions againſt the Æqui. 
Appius and Qppius ay with a body of troops in 
| Rome, .Nathing ſycceeus in the two camps, the ſol- 
Reinivs diers being reſolved not to conguer. Sicinius Denta- 
treache. tus, that old ſoldier, wha had been in 120 battles, 
rouſly 4, Public gives out at Rome, that the misfortunes 
of the campaign are ewing to the incapacity of the 
Generali. Appius beraupon conirives, in concert 
with the Decemvirs, wha cammand againſt the Sa- 
{od to be him. ati murdered. The di- 
covery 
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covery and report of ſo deteflable. a'villainy diſ- 


poſes the ſoldiers to @ rerltt. 


„FRE +. ae 


_xxtiit- 


$. I. Appius ( at Rome) falls in love With Vir-" visci- 


a centuriom in the army employ'd againſt the Aqui. 


To get her into his poever, having in vain tried 1d tor- - 


| rupt . her nurſe, he conterts a ftratagem woirh M. 


Claudius one of bis clients. Claudius ſeizes the 


girl as a flave belonging to him, and leads ber before 
the Decemvirs Tribunal, there to have his right le- 


gally confirmed to him. He pretends that Virginia 
was born of one of his flaves, and that Numitoria, 
the wife of Virginius, had (in concert with the no- 
ther of the girl) impoſed her upon Virginius as ber 


own child, fhe herſelf being barren. F. II. Numito- 


rius, the axcle of Virginia, demands that the deciſion - 


of the affair may be ſuſpended, and bis niece left un- 


der bis care till her father can be fetched from the 


camp. | The Decemvir finds reaſons for refuſing this 
requeſt: But Teiſius, o whom Virginia had been pro- 
mifed in marriage, coming into court juſt in this in- 
Pant, ſpirits up the People to ſuch a pitch of fury, 
that Appius thinks fit to comply. Virginius ix ſent 
for, and arrives at Rotte, notwirhſtamding the ſecret 
menfures taRen by Appius to intercept bim dn the road, 
F. HI. T cauſe is beard, and the impoſture of 
Claudius maize munifeft tv all Preſent. Appius ne- 


verthelefs making himfelf a witneſs in the affair, and 


Pretending: confeience, decrees Virginia 70 bis client. 


pe father berenpon, to Hinder bis danpbrer from be. © 


04 ing 


3 _ C. Claudius ſolicits for bis 2 with- 
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ing diſhonoured, tabs ber, and then haſtens hack to the 
arm, leaving the city in a great commotion, which - 
Valerius and Horatius take care to augment. F. IV. 
The ſoldiers upon bearing the tragical ſtory from Vir- 
ginius revolt from their Generals, return to Rome, 
and incamp on Mount Aventine. F. V. The Senate 
Being convened by the Decemvir Oppius, diſpatch three. 
of their body to them, to queſtion them upon their de- 
ſertion. The ſoldiers unanimouſly cry out, to have 
Valerius and Horatius ſent to them, and they give 
no other anſwer. This army is ſoon after joined by 
all the ſoldiers of the other, who were equally incenſ- 
ed againſt the Decemvirs, by the complaints of Ici- 
lius. The Senate is for ſending Valerius and Ho- 
ratius to the mutineers ; but thoſe two Senators re- 
fuſe to go unleſs the Decemvirs depoſe themſelves. 
The latter rejef# this condition, till they hear that 
the armies are marched to the Mons Sacer; they 
' then promiſe to lay down their authority. F. VI. 
Valerius and Horatius repair to ibe Mons Sacer, - 
and prevail with the army, upon. a promiſe of the 
ancient Government's being reſtored, to return to 
Rome; but the ſoldiers before they ſeparate chuſe 
their Tribunes; and ſoon after Valerius and Ho- 
ratius are named Conſuls. $. VII. 7. beſe popular 
Magiſtrates get ſeveral new laws paſſed in favour of 
the People. F. VIII. Virginius being now one of the 
Tribunes, impeaches Appius for bis conduct as a 
Judge in relation to Virginia; and inſſis upon bis 
mating his defence immediately, or being impriſoned 
till the day of trial. Appius appeals to 'the Peo- 
ple, but in vain. He is carried to priſon. His 


out 
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out ſucceſs." Appius dies in priſon. His Collegue 
Oppius being tried and condemned dies alſo in priſon. 
the day of, his commitment. The other Decemvits all. 
baniſh themſelves. Claudius the client and miniſter _ 
of Appius i condemned to death, yet ſuffers only ba- 
niſoment. The Tribune Duilius puts a ftp to: all 
further proſecutions, n to * tyranny 75 the 
| Decemvirs. 


CHAP. XXX. 


8 I. The Conſuls take the fell. Valerius feats 
the Xqui and Volſci, and Horatius tbe. Sabines. 
Nevertheleſs the Senate, being diſſatisfied with their 
too popular adminiſtration, and being eſpecially moved 
by a. ſpeech of C. Claudius, who inveighs bitterly a- 
gainſt them,  rejefF their petition for à triumph. 
Hereupon they apply to the People, and obtain of. 
them, by means of the Tribunes, what the Senate 
bad refuſed $. II. The Tribunes form à dejign of 
getting themſelves perpetuated in the Tribuneſhip, 
and Horatius and Valerius in the Conſulate. Du- 
ilius diſliking this projet? of his Collegues, contrives to 
defeat that part of it which related to the Conſuls, by 
engaging theſe to declare publickly, that they will not 
hold over after their year is expired, though the Peo- 
ple ſhould defire it. He then holds the Aſſembly for 
elefting Tribunes; and by his influence, joined with 


the Senate's, five new ones are choſen; after which, | 


finding that he cannot prevail with the Tribes to fill 
the other five places with new Magiſtrates, be diſmiſſes 
the Aſſembly, referring the completion of the whole 


number of ten Tnibunes. to gs five already elected. 8 


. 
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305. 


Quinctius 
Capitoli- 


nus. 


' Vnjuſt de- 
cret of the 
Roman 


people. 


308. 


Canuleius. 


So N TEN TS. Beok IL, 


Theſe froe, among thoſe they aſſociate with them in 
their office, name tewo Patricians. (Lartius Her- 


minius end T. Virginius are choſen Confuls.) 


Txezonrus ASPER, one of the' Plebeian Tri- 


bunes, /bortly after gets a Law paſſed, forbidding | 


the Tribunes the praftice of Co- optation. F. III. 
Fhe next year (when M. Geganius and C. Julius 
are Conſuls) produces nothing remarkable. But in 


the ſucceeding Conſulate (of T. Quinctius Capito- 


linus and Agrippa Furius) tbe ald diſenſions are 
renewed ; inſomuch that tho the Equi and Volſci, 
taking advantage of theſe diſorders, ravage the coun- 


try to the very gates of Rome, the Tribunes oppoſe 


the neceſſary levies of troops' to repulſe them : But 


Quinctius gets be better of this oppoſition, by a 
ſpeech be makes to the People. The Confuls rout the 


enemy, and mats à great laughter of them. F. IV. 
The Roman People diſbonour themſelves by a judę- 


ment they give in a cauſe referred to their arbitration 
9, the cities AS ce 18 


HAP. XXXI. 


81. 8 of —ç.g— (in the Conſulate of 
M. Genucius and C. Curtius) that Ple- 


beians may be admitted into the Cenſulſbip, and that 


the law prohibiting Patricians and Plebeians from 
inter-marrying may be repealed. Canuleius one of 


the Tribunes declares to the Senate in the meſt ſolemn 


manner, that he will conſtantiy oppoſe all levies 4 


troops, let the want of them be never ſo preſſing, till 
FE conceffins are made to tbe People. F. II. C. 
Clau- 
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Claudius in a private Aſſembly of the oldeſt Senators 
moves te haue reraurſe to arms and violence, rather 
than yield to theſe demands. But T. Quinctius and 
the majority of the Aſſembly think it better to comphy 
than come to & rupture with the People. Claudius 
| hereupon, to hinder the 'debaſing of the Conſulſbip, : 
makes this. new. propoſal, that inſtead of Confuls s 
certain number f MLIT ARY TRrIBUNES be choſen 155 
partly aut of the Senate, and partly from among the 
Commons; and that theſe new Magiſtrates be in- 
veſted with Canſular power. This projeft being ape 
proved, the Senate is aſſembled, and the Tribunes 
are called ta it, ta give their reaſons in bebaff of the 1 
new laws: which they demand. Canuleius, infead _.., 
of ſpeaking to the matter in hand, iuveighs againſt . 
the Conſuls far bolding ſecret QMſemblies, from which 
Foratius aud Valerius are excluded. The Conful |: * 
Genucius gives a ſatigfadtorꝝ anſiver to this cm-. 
Plaint. After Valerius and Haratius haue ſpoken. 50 
in favour of the People, and Claudius againſt them, 
" tbe Conſul s brather T. Genucius makes the propefel 
 2phich had Been ſuggeſted by C. Claudius. In cou 
clufion it is approved by Senate and People, and fix 
Mirrraxv TRIBUNES. (three of ach order) are Miuroa- 
to take the Place of tua Conſuls. f. III. But Siu” 
sphen the day of election comes, the People will not 
give their voices to any but Patricians; and only three 
Military Tribunes are ele#ed. Thee are ebliged 309. 
foen after lo abdicate en account of fore. defels in 
their inauguration; and two Conſuls (L. Papizius 
and L. Sempronius) are cheſen 10 gevern the Re- 
pub lick the renainder of the year, 5. IV. Under the 310. 


ſae- 
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| ſucceeding adminiſtration of T. Quinctius Capitol 

. nus (a fifth time Conſul) and M. Geganius (a. ſe- 
8 ae the CxNsOxs ür n ow ” a 
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F. I. — an end to the rivil war a- 

31% mon the Ardeates. F. II. The next year's Confuls, 
M. Fabius and Poſthumius Æbutius, make the 
Ardeates ſome amends for the wrongs the Romans 

had done them on occaſion of their conteſt with the 

Aricians. This year proves a year of peace, as does 

"Ft alſo the following year, when the Government is in the 
u. hands of C. Furius and M. Papirius. F. III. But 
313. in the ſucceeding Conſulate of Proculus Geganius 
2 L. Menenius, @ Roman Anight named Sp. 

b. Merl Mzmzlius aſpires to the ſovereign power. Being a 

commer. rich corn-merchant, he during a dearth of provifions 
chant. mtpin the meaner ſort of people by a free diſtribution 

e corn, and ſome of their Tnbunes by money. He 

cauſes great quantities of arms to be brought into his 

houſe by night. His deſigns are diſcovered by Minu- 

— cius, Superintendant of proviſions, in the Conſulate 
34. of if. Quinctius Capitolinus (now a fixth time Con- 
fal) and Agrippa Menenius. Quinctius en this 
occaſon names - bis brother Quinctius Cincinnatus 
Didlalor, who appoints Servilius Ahala to be bis Ge- 

neral of the Horſe. Mælius being ſummoned to ap- 

pear before the Dictator's Tribunal, and not obeying, 

is flain by Servihus. Three of the Tribunes, pro- 
vote at this action, flir up the People to mutiny , 

and the — to Paci them, conſent to the 


creation 
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| croatiqn of Military Tribunes for the next err 215. 
None 1 Fare are ne 4 ys 
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19 Ty Fidene revolts Aol the Romans, an Puts 
1907 under the protection of Tolumnius, King of the 
Veientes. The Romans prepare for war, and think- 
ing it adviſeable to have Confuls to conduft it, M. 
Geganius (a third time) and L. Sergius are choſen, 16. 

but theſe ſoon-refign the care of the war to a Difta- * © 

tor, Mamercus milius, who defeats the enemy in a 
pitched battle, wherein Cornelius Coſſus z legionary = 
| Tribune kills Tolumnius and ſtrips bim of bis ar- 
mour. F. II. In the following' Conſulate of M. Cor- 317. 
nelius and L. Papirius, a Tribune named Sp. 
Mælius commences a proſecution againſt Servilius 18 
and Minucius, for the death of Mælius the corn-. F 
merchant.” The hiſtorians are not agreed about the 5 
i ue of it. F. III. The Veientes and Fidenates re- 
neto the war during the Conſulate of Julius Iulus 313. 
and L. Virginius, when [the Romans are 'orely 3 
diftreſſed by a plague. - Q Servilius Priſcus being 
named Dictator, routs the enemy and takes Fidenæ. 
I is uncertain what Magiſtrates were choſen to'go- 

vern the Republik, the next year, but whoever they 319. 
were, they refigned their authority to Mamercus 
ZEmilius, wo is again named to rhe Dictatorſfiꝑ, | 
upon a rumour that all Hetruria is preparing for 
war. This Tumour ; proves groundleſs. Emilius, 
 'tbrouph zeal for the able liberty, gets a'law paſſ- 
ed reſtraining; the office of Cenſor to 18 months dur. 

x lion. He then. reigns the Dictatorſhip, C. Furius 12 
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a MM. Geganius, the Cemſort, in bewege deprive 


321. 


CON TE/N'T'S. Be fi, 


bim of the Common privilones of a citizen." = 
nevertheleſs protects thoſe bis bitter enemies from the 


fury of the populgees,2oho are ready to mngder them. 
$. IV. The Senate are obliged to humour the People, 
by ſuffering Military Tribunes to bo counted. fot the 


N Potbing. memorable happens during their adminibre- 
tion, but a plague, which ceaſes in the following year, 
ben the Republick is again governed by Military 


| Tribunes all Patricians. The. rich Plebe lars com- 


Plain of the poorer ſort for. their having | «enflantly 
refuſed to * any. them to that Magiſtraq. A 


| Lam i is paſſed, forbidding theſe ul Rand for offices 


to cpear garments of an extravrdinafy whiteneſs : The 
Senate, fearing leſt ſome of the chief Plebeians ſbould 
get into the Military Tribuneſhip, determine if poſſible 


10 reftere the Conjulſhip (from which, Plebeians are 
excluded.) A wat with the Equi favours. this de- 


. fe. F. Quinctius (n of Lucius) and C. Julius 


are choſen Gonſuls, but theſe diſagreeing, throtigh jea- 
Leah the Senate judge it necgſry to havt a Dicta- 


tot. © The Conjits refuſe ta name ans. The Senators 
| Pravaked hereat,, raſply. apply to the Fribunes to in- 
5 terpeſe.in the. affair. be Tribanes threaten the 
7 Confuls,1 lo baue them carried to prifetr if they don't 
omphy. Poſthumius Tubertus is nme Dictaror. 


Herdefeats the enemy, and returns triumphant to 
Rome. 6. V. The Aqui in rb, following Conſu- 
late 'of C. Papirius and L. Jalius abtain 4 rrucb for 
eight wears... (A regulation is wade; that fonts ſpall 


r ibe - future be paid in money iiifiead of cattle;) Ide 


Roman $\contzme in peace during this and Abe fus- 


38 cteding 
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ceeding Conſulate of L. Sergius (4 ſecond thn Come wy 
ſul) and Hoſtus Lucretius. The next year, | hen, 3236. 
2 Quinctius (a ſecond, time) and. A. Cornelius, 

Coſſus are 75 7 Rome: is. affified by a famine 

and a plague 2 ys eccafions the People to hade re · 

courſe 7270 gn ſuperſtitions, but theſe are 25 


 hikited,. f. VI. The Veientes in the following con. 
fulate of i? Papirigs ( {econg time Conſul) and Ser- 346. 

vilius Ahala, make ncurfans, an the Roman Landi. 55 
Diſputes arifing, between the Senate and People about 
the prerogative, of proclaiming. this war, the Ro- 327. 
mans da wat. take the field till the next year, when 
_ the People prevail 4% baue Military Tribunes in. 
the Government, but they are ll Patricians. Theſe 
not ating in concert are defeated by the. enemy; 
whereupon Mamercus Emilius (who had been de- 
graded by the Cen/ors ) is à third time raiſed to the 
Dictatorſhip. He gives the Veientes a total over- 
throw, and takes their camp, as alſo Fidenæ, . 
Bad again revolted from the Romans. . 


CHAP. XxxTV. 


5. . Military Tribunes are choſen to the Govern- 328. 
ment the two following years; but the choice falls 
only on Patricians. The Tribunes of the Com- 329. 2 
mons uſe their utmoſt endeavours to diſſuade the Peo- 
ple from this preference of the Nobles to them, in the 
elections. The Senate to counterplot them, before the - 
new elettions come on, contrive to ſend away the prin- 
cipal of the Plebeians into the field againſt the Volſci. 
In their abſence Appius Claudius (ſon of the De- Appius 'J 


cemvir) one of the Military Tribunes, holds an Aſ- Mudus 
Jembly 
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ſembly for eletling Confals,” and C. Sempronius and 


Q. Fabius are choſen. © F. II. Sempromius brings 
the whole Roman arm into danger of being cut to 
pieces by the Volſci. An Officer of horſe named Tem- 


; panius, by bis bravery and prudence, "prevents the 


defeat of the Romans. He arrives at Rome before 
the" Confill, and gives teſtimony in favour of bis con- 
44. F. III. The People condemn Poſthumius (one 

"rhoſe Military Tribunes, who by their diſunion 
had laſt a battle in the year 327) in a fine. Tem- 
panitus is made one of the Tribunes of the Commons, 
His General Sempronius being proſecuted by the Peo- 
ple for his miſcondut?, he takes his part, and engages 
tbe Tribune Hortenfi us, the "arcufer, ts "oy the 

fn. on Ri | 
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SECOND BOOK... 


0 H A P. | VIE. I a 


$ I. The Txizunzs or.THE PEOPLE obtain of 
the Senate, that to Officers be. annually elected 
(out of the Plebeians) to be their Miniſters and 
 Aſſſtants ;, who are afterwards called EDIIL ES. 
§. II. The war is renewed againſt the Volſci. 
Caius Marcius Coriolanus /ignalizes his courage 
in this war. F. III. 4 famine at Rome re- 
vives the civil difſenfions. The Senate ſend atay 
great numbers of the people to plant two Colonies. 
S. IV. The Tribunes give out, that the dearth 
of proviſions is owing to the malice of the Senate. 
_ The Conſuls convene the People to undeceive them. 
The Tyibunes diſpute with the .Conſuls for the 
right of ſpeaking in the aſſembly. The contriv- 


ance oof Brutus to engage the People to make A 
LA, Tribuno rogante. The Senate will not 


admit this Law to be valid. The Tribunes res 


Fuſe the Senate levies regularly made to al a- 


 -gainſt the Antiates, Coriolanus at the bead of 2 
eme Volunteers ravages the enemy's Os - xo 


ee eee Rove | 


Vol. I, * 8 „ 5.1. 
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The Roman Hiſtory”. Book II. 


Jo $I, OM E, by the {eſtabliſhment of the 
„ Tribuneſhip, made a great advance 
Beef. J. C. towards a new change in the form of 


our hun- 2 

gred uns. heyy Govertuvept, R had paffd hebt as we 
Ao. have already ſeen, from the Monarchick State, 
Seventeenth to à kind gf Ariſtgcracy; for upon the expul- 
__— ſion of Tergainy the whole authority did really 
| and in fact devolve upon the Senate and the 
Great: But now, by the creation of the Tri- 
bunes, a Democracy hegan to take place; and 
the people by inſenſible degrees, and under dif- 
ferent pretences, got poffeffion of the —_ 

ſhare in the Government. 
The Senate indeed had no reaſon at firſt 6. 
} ſo fatal a miſchief to their authority from 
the Fribunes. - Theſe officers, at their original i in- 


ſtitution, had neither the quality of Senators, nor 


a particular tribunal, nor any juriſdiction over 
their fellow citizens; they could not properly be 
called Magiſtrates. Habited like mere private 


men, and attended by only one ſervant, called 


Viator, who was little different from a footman A 


they ſat upon a bench without the Senate, and 


were never admitted into it but when thg Conſuls 
called them in to aſk their opinion upon ſome 
affair that concerned the intereſts of the Nebeians. 
Fheir ſole functions were to defend the Plebeians; 


to intexpoſe in all grievances and impoſitions of- 


fered them by their ſuperiors. This interpofing 


in matters decreed, or going to be decreed by 


Link. 3. the Senate, or the Magiſtrates, was called Inter- 


B. Ha. B. ff, and was performed by pronoyncing only one 


* f. 55. word, VETo, (I * it.) But this SPY was 
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confined within the walls of Rome, or cttntided.; Year of 

at moſt to a mile round it. And that the people S |; 

might always have protectors at hand, the Tri- Bet. Ig. 

bunes were not allowed to be abſent from the city . ared nine - 

any one whole day, except in the Feriæ Latin s. 

For the ſame reaſon they were obliged to keep seen 

their doors open day and night to receive the com- 8 | 

plaints of ſuch citizens as ſhould ſtand i in need A Gen. 
| of their protection, 2 1 32 a ha 

-- Theſe officers, oli SPUR their eſt Sat. L. 1. 

— obtained permiſſion of the Senate, D. Hal. B. 

that two perſons, who ſhonld be their Subſti-- 4 

tutes and Aſſiſtants in the multitude of their 

affairs, might be annually choſen out of the Ple- 

beians: And ſuch was the origin of the Pl E- 

BEIAN ZEDiLes. They were at firſt called M. 

niſters and Aſſiſtants of the Tribunes; and, in the 

beginning, were indeed nothing more than the 

Tribunes Agents; but they had, in after-times, 

the inſpection of the publick edifices, the care of 

the temples,” baths, aqueducts, and the cogni- 

zance of a great many affairs of the like nature, 

which before belonged to the Conſuls: and * | 

they were ſtiled * Epites, .. b 

$. II. ALL oppoſition to the making of reſet "4 

lar levies" being now at an end, the Conful Con. 

mus led an * againſt the Volſei. He defeat- 

ed them in battle, and took from them Longula 

and Poluſca; after which he beſieged Corioli, a city 

ſtrongly fortified, and which might be called their 

Capital. He carried this place, and gained a vie- Livy, B. 3. 

tory over the Antiates the ſame day: but Caivs $137 in 

Wee an eminent Patrician, had all the glo- 3 p · 

: B 2 | 1 1 1 5 


| The Roman Hiſtory, '. Book II. 
ry of both actions. The troops detached by the 
Conſul to ſcale the walls of Corioli being repulſed 


c. in their firſt aſſault, Marcius rallied the runaways, 


led them on afreſh to the charge, drove back the 
enemy within their walls, and, entering the city 
with them, made himſelf maſter of it. This ex- 
ploit atchieved, he with all expedition put himſelf 
in the foremoſt ranks of the Conſul's main army, 
that was juſt going to engage with the Antiates, 
who were come to the relief of the place; and 
there he behaved himſelf with equal bravery, and 
had equal ſucceſs. 

The next day the Conſul, havin g erected his 
Tribunal before his tent, called the ſoldiers to- 
gether. His whole ſpeech to them was little 
more than a panegyrick upon Marcius. He put 
a crown upon his head, aſſigned him a tenth 
part of all the ſpoil, and, in the name of the 
Republick, made him a preſent of a fine horſe 
with ſtately furniture, giving him leave at the 
ſame time to chuſe out any ten of the priſoners 
for himſelf; and laſtly, he allotted him as much 
money as he could carry away. Of all theſe of- 


fers Marcius accepted only the horſe and one cap- 


| Corioli. 


tive of the ten, an old friend of his family, that 
he might give him his liberty. So generous and 
diſintereſted a conduct - left no room for jealouſy 
or envy: and, to add to the glory of the brave 
warrior, the Conſul beſtowed on him the ſurname 
of CorRtoLAanuvs, transferring thereby from him- 
ſelf to Marcius all hs honour of t een * 
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Cominius, at his return to Rome, diſbanded his 
army; and war was ſucceeded by works of reli- 
gion, publick games, and treaties of peace. The 
Latines having of late deſerved well of the Re- 
publick, a new treaty of peace and alliance was 
made with them and confirmed by oaths: And 


in memory of the happy reconciliation between 


5 
Year of 
OME 


ſhip. 


the Senate and People, a third day was at * D. Hal. B. 


time added to the Feriæ Latine. 


6. . 448. a 


During this feſtival Menenius Agrippa died, 4 | 


1 great poverty like Poplicola. His relations 
thought to bury him privately and without cere- 


mony; but the people being informed of it, they 


agreed to pay a Sextans (or two ounces of braſs) 


per head, in order to have magnificent obſequies 


for him. Upon this the Senate entered into an 
emulation with the Commons, and would by no 


ſum out of the publick treaſury for his funeral, 
and committed the care of it to the Quſtors. 
Nevertheleſs the People refuſed to receive back 


- their money, and ordered it to be given to Mſe- 


nenius's children, to comfort them in their indigence, 
and excite them to the purſuit of virtue. 


this memorable Conſulſhip; ; there appeared to be 


in Rome at this time no more than 110000 men 
fit to bear arms, a number by many thouſands 
*lefs than at the laſt Enrullinent; Page. 


3 N Doubdeß os PS... 8 away to id 1 | 


Las to their , 


P · 416. 


means ſuffer an illuſtrious Patrician to be buried 
at the expence of the Plebeians. They allotted a 


A Cenſus and a Luſtrum cloſed the events ok 


N Bop, po . 3. In. 8 


Year of 
ROME 
CLXI. 
. E. 
Four hun- 
dred nine - 
ty one. 
RY my 
Eighteenth 
 Conful- 


9 12 | 
Hal. B. 
7 P. 417. 
| Liyy, B. 2. 


c. 34. 
D. Hal. p. 
413. & 


427. 
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$. III. UNDER the following adminiſtra- 
tion of 7. Gepanius and P. Mirucius, Rome was 
terribly afflicted by a famine, occafianed chiefly 
by the neglect of ploughing and ſawing during 
the late troubles :- For the Sece/on had happened 
after the autumnal equinox, about ſowing- time; 
and the accommodation was not made till juſt 
before the winter ſolſtice. The Senate diſpatch- 
ed Agents into Hetruria, Campania, the country 
bf the Volſci, and even into Siciq, to buy corn. 
Fhoſe who embarked for Sicihj met with a tem- 
peſt which retarded their arrival at Syracuſe ; 


_ where they were conſtrained to paſs the winter. 


At Cume, the Tyrant Ariſtodemus ſeized the mo- 


* ney brought by the Commiſſaries; and they 


themſelves with difficulty ſaved their lives by 
flight. The Yol/ci, far from being, diſpoſed to 


ſuccour the Romans, would have marched againſt 


them, if a ſudden and moſt deſtructive peſtilence 
had not defeated their purpoſe, In Hetruria a- 
lone the Romany Commiſſaries met with ſucceſs. 
They ſent a confiderable quantity of grain from 
thence to Rome in barks: But this was in a ſhort 
time conſumed; and the miſery. became exceſſive: 


The people were reduced to eat any thing they 


'Plu t. in 
Coriol. P · 
219. 


could get ; and nature in ſo great n Bach, 
ed nothing. 

During this diſtreſs A, Deputation came frm p 
Velitræ a Volſcian City, where the Romans had for- 


merly planted à colony, repreſenting, that nine 
parts in ten of its inhabitants had been ſwept a- 


way by a plague; and praying the Romans to ſend 


3 new power to 1 it, The . Fa: 
5 Eh (er 53 


Clap, VIII. 73 Remat Hany f 
14644,” without thch helltation, granted the fe- . 
queſt: For they rojtſidered that Velhr#+ might be 


an excellent barriet agalnſt thoſe of the Vati who Ber 


ſhould be dlſpoſec to ihvate the Roman tetfifory ; 


and that by wage nr op _ 1 — 2 
Eighteenth. 


of the Citizens; the 
Brit what: tore than afry thing Elte deterttined 
them — chin meaſure, were the murmolngs 6f the 
the Patriclums, for tt having fore- 

ſcen Wi, vented, by timely preratitions, the 
preſent calanfity:”! Solfle went o far is to atcuſe 
the Nobles of dengtechy bringing rhe fattine 
upon the Plzbelajts, by way of tevenge for the 
Serefſion. The Senate thetefore preſſed the de- 


4 N 


84 0 


I 
Mr _— 


one | 
ſhip, d. 


partufe of tlie colony, and. without delay named 


_ Fer) te to conduct it. 
at fifft were very well pleated with 


D. Hal. x 


hep propor as it gave therh. a profpect of relief 7: vo ny 
in their Funger⸗ büt when they re ectẽd on the 


= 


terrible havock the plague had made among the 


old inhabitants of Velilræ, they began fo fear that 


the place tight be ſtill infected , and this appre- 


henſion became ſo univerſal, that not one of them 
« would. conſent to go thither, Neyertheleſs the 


Senate at length publiſhing 1 decree that all 4 | 


Citizens ſhould draw lots, and that thoſe t to whoſe 
lot it fell to be of the colony ſhould. inſtantly 
march for Velitræ, or ſuffer the ſevereſt puniſn. 

ments for their diſobedience, fear and hunger 


made the people comply; and the Fathers, a fer 


days after, ſent away a ſecond colony to Norba, 
a conſiderable city of Latium. But the Pari. 
Fans were diſappointed as to the benefit they ex- 


B%*  _ red 


8 The Roman Hiſtory, Book. II. 
| Year of pected from theſe meaſures. The Plebeians who 
-- remained in Rome, being more and more preſſed 
Ber. I. C. by hunger and want, grew daily more angry with 
<q 3 : the Senate. At firſt they aſſembled in ſmall com- 
ty one, panies to vent their wrath in abuſive complaints; 
| Fighreenk and at length, in one great body, ruſhed all to- 
Conſul- gether into the Forum, calling out n their 
„ FTamunzs for ſuccour. 
$ V. THE Tribunes made it their butnefs 
to heighten the general diſcontent. Having con- 
vened the people, Spuxius Icil ius, chief of the 
College, inveighed moſt bitterly againſt the Se- 
nate, and when he had ended his harangue, ex- 
horted others to ſpeak freely their thoughts; par- 
ticularly, and by name, calling upon Brutus and 
D. Hal. B. Sicinnius, now ÆEdiles. Theſe men, far from at- 
. f. e. temp ting to extinguiſh the fire, added freſh fuel to 
"> > in E een which they had purpoſely 
ptepared, they inſinuated, that the dearneſs of 
proviſions was wholly owing to the reſentment 
and revenge of the rich Patricians, touched to the 
quick at the liberty the people had recovered by 
their Seceſſion : That having corn hid in their gra- 
naries, and money to buy what proviſions were 
brought from foreign countries, (while the Ple, 
zeian had neither the one nor the other) they 
little troubled themſelves about the famine ; 
And that the ſending away ſuch a numerous co- 
lony of Roman citizens into an infected air, could 
be with no very good deſign *. And the more 
6 LR ne ; 5 
The Plbtians and their Leaders. were, doubtleſs, in 
_ reſpects, —— —ʃ n. 


% 


to inflame. the ſpirits of the multitude, they enu- 


merated all the paſt inſults which the people had 
ſuffered from-the Nobles. Brutus concluded his 
harangue with loudly threatening, that, if the 
Plebeians would follow his advice, he would ſoon 
oblige thoſe men, who had cauſed the. pteſent 
calamity, to find a remedy for! it: After which the 
| aſſembly was diſmiſſed. 178 
The next day, the Conſuls, creatly ade at. 


$9: 
Year of 
ROME 
CCLXI. 
Bef. J. C. 
Four hun- 
dred nine 
y one. 
— 
Eighteenth © | 
Conſul- 
ſhip. 


mT » Hal, R. WS 


7. C. 19. .7 


this commotion, arid apprehending, from the me- 


naces of Brutus, ſome very miſchievous event, 


thought it adviſeable to convene the Senators, 


that they might conſider of the beſt means to a- 


vert the impending evil. The Fatbers could not 


agree in opinion. Some were for employing ſoft 


words and fair promiſes to quiet and gain over 


the moſt turbulent. But Appius's advice prevail - 


ed, which was, That the Conſuls ſhould call the 
people together, aſſure them that the Patricians : 
had not brought upon them the miſeries they 


ſuffered, and promiſe, on the part of the Senate, 


all poſſible care to provide for their neceſſities; 


but, at the ſame time, ſhould/reprove the: diſtur· 


bers of * che . bene, ad nee _—_ Song 


FT” 2” 


aer 


more 5 meaſüres to- prevent the 0 of 7 


which the want of a year's crop muſt naturally occaſion. 


And by the ſpeeches which Dias and Livy (as we ſhall 


ſee hereafter) put into the mouth of Corialama, and which ar 


repreſented as heard With applauſe by a great part of the. Se⸗ 
nate, it appears, that there were many -in that body, who 
meant to take advantage of ee 3 
v. — | * 

1 1 e 
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> - The nan” Hiſtory.” '" Book II, 
Year of tb ſevereſt emp if they * not mend 

RO. their behaviour. 
RE *1 When the Confiils, cours: he lobe of the 
, having aſſembled the people, would have 


ered _— 
igen to them the diſpoſition and intention of 
— the Senate, they were interrupted dy the Tri- 
b  biines. | A diſpute enſued, in which nd. order or 
I d. B. decency was obſerved on either ſide, Several 
79.95% ſpenking at the ſame time, and with great voci- 
feration no one could be well underſtood by the 
audience. The Conſuls judged, that being the 
ſuperior Magiſtrates, their authority extended to 
all aſſemblies of the Citizens, On the other fide, 
it” was pretended,” that the ofemblies of the people 
were the province of the Tribunes, as the Senate 
was thar of the Conſuls. The diſpute grew warm, 
andthe hotteſt, in each party, were juſt ready td 
come to blows, when Brutus advancing into the 
midſt of the aſſembly, and addrefing bimſelf to 
the Confuls promiſed chem that he would quiet 
the tumult, if they would give hin leave to 
ſpeak. The Confuk hearing à Plabeian orator 
aſl of hem permiſſion to ſpeak; inſtead of aſking 
it of his Tribunes; imagining from hence, that 
and he yielded the point in diſpute, reatlily con- 
ſented to his requeſt. Silence being made, Bru - 
tus, without any preamble, fell at once to inter- 
rogating the Conſuls: Don't you remember 
* (faid he) that in our treaty of accommodation, 
4 kflis right was granted by you to us, That when 
«4 the Tribunes ſhould convene the people, on 

. any affair whatever, the Patricians ſhould nei- 


a ther be preſent in the aſſembly, nor diſturb _ 
e | 


x 


Chap. VIII. de Roman Hiſtory. | 
A remember it very well, anſwered. Geganius. 
„% — Wherefore then (added Brutus) do you diſ- 
& turb us now, and hinder our Tribunes from 


211 


"ons 


E 
8 122. 
bab e. 


« ſaying what they think fit? Becauſe (replied. — A . 


* Gegamus) the people are not now aſſembled by 


ty- one. 


the Fribunes orders, but by ours. If the Tri- hen 


* bunes had convoked this afſembly, they would 
e have met with no moleſtation from us, nor 
4 wauld even our curioſity have brought us hi- 
ether to hear what paſt. Nor, though we con- 
„ vened the preſent aſſembly, do we object to 
their ſpeaking : But we think it highly unjuſt 


unt. 4 
ſhip 


that they ſhould hinder eee 185 ; 


„ 'Prerogative.” © | 
| Brutus hereupon ae): out, « Plebeians; the 


6 victory is ours, our adverſaries have yielded all 


ve defired. Ceaſe diſputing to- day; to- mor- 
row I will ſhew you what is the extent of your 
* power. And, you Tribunes, give place to 
* the Conſuls for the preſent; you will not do 
it for ever, when yau ſhall know: the prero- 
« gatives f your dignity: And theſe you ſhall 
« ſoon learn. I promiſe you to make the thing 
„clear to demonſtration, and to humble, in 


"+ ſome meaſure, the haughtineſs of theſe: Pa- 


% fricians. If 1 deceive you, inflict, upan me 


what puniſhment you; pleaſe. 

r —— Areva ths ka- 1 
"bly broke up; and the two parties retired with 
very different thoughts. The indigent. Plebeians 
went home, perſuaded that Brutus had hit upon 
ſome excellent ſcheme, and would not be ſo bold 


a * 128 if he * not the means of per- 


12 
— 
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| Yearof forming. On the other hand, the Patricians de- 
HO * ſpiſed him as an idle boaſter, and conſidered his 


Bef. J. c. 
Four hun- 


promiſes as mere empty air; knowing very well, 


dred nine- that the only power, granted by the Senate to 


ty · one. 


Eighteenth 
_ Conlul- 


hip. + | 


the Tribunes, was that of ſuccouring the Plebei- 
an in caſe of oppreſſion. Not all the nobles, 


however, made ſo light of the matter. The old- 


eſt Senators, eſpecially, apprehended ſome great 
and incurable miſchief from n. e en- 


Plebetan. © 
Brutus ſpent the following ight with i Tri. 


| F imparting to them his project, and con- 
5 ſulting with them on the beſt meaſures for its ex- 


ecution. Eſcorted by a conſiderable body of Ple- 
beians, they, by break of day, repaired to the 
Forum, took poſſeſſion of the temple of Vulcan, 


(here ĩt was uſual for thoſe to place themſelves, 
- who intended to harangue,) and preſently gave 


orders to call the people together. The Forum 


was quickly crawded; never was a greater con- 


| fluence of the citizens. Then the Tribune Jcilius, 


ſtepping forward, entered into a long invective 
againſt the Patricians, ſumming up all the hard- 


ſhips and oppreſſions which the people had for- | 
merly ſuffered from them. He added, And 


<< no; longer ago than yeſterday, they even hin- 
< dered me from ſpeaking, thereby depriving me 


of all power belonging to my office. For 


- what power can we hereafter have to do any, 


« thing, if the liberty of ſpeaking be not allowed 


„ us? How ſhall we be able to give you any 
* aſſiſtance when oppreſſed by them, if we be 


NT each: together, 


vs 4 | Y land 
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« [and conferring with you ?] For all buſineſs 
« js begun by words; and certain it is, that they 
t ' who have not the privilege to ſpeak what they 
<« think, will never be able to execute what 
« defire. Take back therefore the Authority 
64 you have given us, if you will not ſo. confirm” 
<& jt to us, that we may have the free and un- 
<«. Aiſturbed exerciſe of it; or, if you are willing to 
« confirm it, make a Law, prohibiting all per- 
« ſons from giving us hereafter any r 
Aten 

This diſcourſe 1 received with great ap- 
plauſe, and the people crying out to him to pro- 
poſe the Law, he immediately read it aloud to 


them, (for he had prepared it the night before) 


and then, without delay, proceeded to take their 


ſuffrages; the affair requiring the utmoſt diſ- 


patch, leſt the Conſuls ſhould come and oppoſe 
it. The law was in terms to this effect: When 


Year of / 
ROME 
CCLXI. 2 


—.— 


they dred — 


ty · one. 


Eicheenn 
Conſul - 
ſhip. 


„% a Tribune is ſpeaking to an aſſembly of the 


« people, let no one contradict or interrupt him, 
* If any one violate this Law, let him give fe- 
« curity to the Tribunes, to. pay the fine to 
« which, after trial, they ſhall condemn him. If 
« he refuſe, he ſhall be put to death, and his 

« goods confiſcated, If there happen any diſ- 
« pute concerning the Fs. the Pu ſhall de- 
<« cide it *.” = e . 


M. Feriar and Mr. Rollin Gem. to kde. 


derftood this paſſage of Dionyſies's Hiſtory, To conform their 
Narrations to their own Ideas of his meaning, they have alter- 


84 the words, which he puts into the mouth of Brutus, in- 


T4 


Year of 
ROM E 
CCLXI. 


Bef. 


Four an- 
dred nine - 


ty- one. 


Fighteenth 
Conſul- 


ſhip: 
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As ſobn as the Tribunes had got the law paſſ⸗ 
ed, hep ata de ny, 8 
This 


ing the Conſuls. They make Brutus's Queſtion re- 
late only to the Negotiations on foot at the time of the Se- | 
ceſſſon, © Whether it was nor granted to the People, that 


1 during thoſe negotiations, the managers for the People ſhould 
« haye liberty to confer with them, without being moleſted 


« by the Patricians? ”” And the latter part of Geganius's an- 
ſwer, where he ſays, That if the Tribunes bad convened the 


 Aﬀembly then preſent, he would not have interrupted it, nor 


have come to hear what paſſed, they impute to the Conſul's 
haſlineſs, and his not foreſeeing the Conſequences ; (of 


| which ĩnconſiderateneſs Dieny/ius ſays nothing.) And they 
ſuppoſe chat, by che new law, of which Brutus was the pro- 


jector, the Tribunes acquired the power of convening the 
people, and prefiding in the aſſemblies by them convened, and 
that this was the great point now. gained. La nouvelle 
loi dent il &agit done beaucoup plus d'tiendue a la fonction dis 
Tribuns que la voie de ſimple oppoſition. Cette lei leur dune 


expreſſement le pouvoir de ns on les RIFT du * et 


Monſ. Rollin, that the law may he better ſquare with his 
notion; makes it run thus, In the aſſimblies of the people, x L 5 
BY THE TglsuxzEs, let mo one contradidt them, &c. Now. 
the wards held by the Tribunes, are not in the law; and we 
may obſerve, that the pretence for making the law was the 
Tribunes having been hindered the day before from ſpeak- 
ing i in an aſſembly, ID BY Taz ConxsuLs. And there 
is not, in the law, one word of convening or preſiding. And 
it appears, I think, very plainly, from the conceſſion, made 
by the Conful Geganius to Brutus, in their diſpute, that the : 
Tribunes, by the treaty of re-union on the Mons Sacer, were ; 
to have the privilege of convening the people as often as they 
e and conferring with them, without being expoſed 
to any moleſtation from the Patriciant. And the Tribune 
r ene e eee er pee, wanne | 
| 
0 


55 Kell Ein. Rom. Vel. 1. p. 496. 1 
which 
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This tranſaction was followed by many dif- "Year of N 
Ur- _ e IP between: the — and 8 ee > - 


Four N 
dred nine - 


which Foyt 8 «tended to Fs And 2 ty one. 
he urges upon the people is, Ty ſecure to the Tribunes, b — 
a new law, the andiſturbed exerciſe of their undoubted right of Eishteentk 
ſpeaking to the ppb affimbled. It is probable, that when £2nvl> 
this right was firſt granted, there was no penal laid on thoſe P. Hal. B. 
who contradicted or interrupted the Tribunes when ſpeak- 7. p. 432. 
ing to the people; and in this reſpect therefore the preſent 
law had ſomething new ; and it ſeems likewiſe to extend the 
privitege of the Tribunes to ALL a/emblies of the people by 
whomſvever called. But I ſhould think, that the principal 
point gained by Brutus, on this occaſion, was not any thing 
contained in the new law, but was rather his engaging THE | 
PEOPLE fo aſſume the power of making laws, Ta IBU Ro- 
GANTE (at the motion of a Tribune.” The people were not 
accuſtomed to paſs any thing into a law but what was propoſed 
to them by the Senate, or the Patrician Magiſtrates. Bratus - 
had promiſed, not only to ſhew the TziBunes the preroga- 
tives of their offre, but likewiſe to ſhew the ProeLs rhe extent, 
of their power ; and his meaning could not be that he would 
ſnew them they had a title to powers which no-body diſ- 
puted. In purſuance of this promiſe, he perſyaded them (as. 
appears by the event) that they had a right to enact laws, 
without any previous recommendation or approbation of 
them by the Senate or Conſuls, and af the fole requeft of the 
Tribunes, * The Tribunes had hitherto held only Concilla, 
councils, for conferring with the Piæbeiant, hut they now 
turned theſe Concilia into Comitia, for making Laws. This 
was a matter of great importance, extremely diminiſhing the 
-authority of the Senate, and ne that of the people 
and their Plebeian Magi 

It would ſeem that Brutas aul the Tribunes raiſed that 
quarrel, which they had; the day before, with the Conſuls, 
on purpoſe to bring about this deſign. They rudely in- 
terrupted the Confuls when ſpeaking, that they themſelves: 
might be interrupted, and ſo have a pretext for complaining 
of 1 treatment; and might by that nn engage the 


people 


— The. Roman Fi, Bock It; 


| Year * the Tribunes, on various matters. The Senate 
e would not approve the Plebiſcita of the Com- 


— + ©. mons, nor would the Commons confirm the De- 


| dred nine. crees of the Senate. Each party kept itſelf up- 


1 one. on its guard againſt the other, But theſe mutual 
Ebreenh jealouſies and oppoſitions produced none of thoſe 


a - miſchievous r which are the uſual conſe- 1 


people to make a 1 in favour of their Tribunes, at the mo- : 
tion of their Tribunes. And Brutus in this proceeding ſeems 
to have had a particular view to the affair of ſupplying the 
city with proviſions; which was the great buſineſs then in 
hand, what the people were moſt intent upon, and in which 
the confident promiſes of Brutus had made the poor citizens 
hope "ſome notable aſſiſtance from him. One of Brutus 
views, I fay, in engaging the people to act independently of 
the Senate, was, that in caſe the Senate did not take ſuch 
meaſures with regard to proviſions, as the neceſſities of the 
people required, and the Tribunes approved, the people and 
their Tribunes might, by their own authority, regulate that 
matter according to their own deſire. And we ſhall preſent- 
ly find them threatening the Senate to exerciſc this autho- 
_ rity, | 
It may be proper to obſerve, that though the new law, a- 
bovementioned, is here conſidered as the . firſt. PLE 81801 
TUM, or law made by the people, Tribuno rogante, yet we 
have ſeen, that Brutus, as ſoon as he was created Tribune, 
acted the Legiſlator in form, when, on the Mons Sacer, that law 
was made, which declared the perſons, of the Trjbunes Sa-. 
croſan, He is repreſented as convening the people, and pro- 
poſing the law to the aſſembly. But perhaps, as, at that time, 
_ all tranſactions were irregular, this was not looked upon as 
a precedent which could authorize an. imitation of it, when 
things were ſettled ; and this might be the motive to Brutus 
and the Tribunes to take ſuch precautions for preventing 
oppoſition from the Conſuls in the affair of the new law; in 
the very making of which the prerogative of /aw-making, in- 
dependently of the Senate, was aſſumod * the people and 
their Tribones, 


3 5 quences 
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quences of civil diſſenſion. The indigent Ple- 
beians (pacified probably by the late enlargement a 


\ 


of their own authority and that of their Tri- 
bunes) did not break open the houſes of the rich 


Patricians to ſearch for hidden proviſions z nor 


did they ſeize by violence what was brought from 
abroad to the markets ; but contentedly pur- 
chaſed very ſmall matters at high prices; and, 
when their money failed, feeding on roots and 
herbs, gathered in the fields, bore the famine 
with patience. Nor did the rich Patricians, on 


the other hand, take advantage of the ſuperior 


ſtrength they had, by means of their numerous 
clients and domeſticks, to fall upon the poor, en- 
feebled by hunger, ſlaying one part of them, and 
driving the other out of the city; but endured 
their offences (ſays Diomſius) with that gentleneſs 


17 
A 


1 

Bef. J. C. 
Four hun- 
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and benevolence of mind, which prudent and in- 


dulgent fathers exerciſe towards their children. 


During this diſtreſs of the Roman People, ſe- 


veral of the neighbouring ſtates invited them to 


come, as many as pleaſed, and ſettle in their ter- 
rĩtories, where they ſhould be admitted to all the 
privileges of the natives. Theſe invitations were 
made by ſome from good-will and commiſera- 
tion; by others from jealouſy of the former proſ- 
perity of the Republick. Many Roman Citizens 


accepted the offer, and removed from Rome with 


their families; and of theſe one part never re- 
turned, but the reſt came back when che Re- 
l had recovered its tranquillity. 

The Conſuls obſerving theſe Migrations, re- 


ſolved, with the approbation of the Senate, to 


Vor. II. Wet raiſe 


D. Hal. B. 
7+ P-· 433. 


Plat. in 


Coriol. p. 
219. 
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raiſe an army, and lead it into the field. Some 
incurſions, which the Volſci had made on the Ro- 
man territories, furniſhed a fair pretext fits 
- meaſure. And it was hoped, that the unanimi- 


_ ty, which generally reigns among fellow-oldiers 
in the ſame camp, would take place of that ani- 
moſity between the  Patricians and Plebeians, 
which was not yet extinguiſhed ; and, at leaſt, 


one advantage was ſure to follow from the ex- 


pedition, that the troops, deſtined for the cam- 
paign, would find bread in the enemy's country, 
and thereby leſſen the diſtreſs in their own. 


Nevertheleſs, the people, inſenſible to all theſe 


reaſans, and diſſuaded by their Tribunes, would 
not give their names to be inrolled ; and the 
Conſuls thought it not adviſeable to put the laws 
in force, to conſtrain them. An army of volun- 
tiers was formed of Patricians only with their 
clients, ſtrengthened by ſome few of the Plebei- 
ans, who joined them juſt before their marching 


from Rome. Theſe were allured to the ſervice 


by the perfect confidence they had of ſucceſs; a 
confidence founded on the experienced bravery 
and abilities of Caius Marcius Coriolanus, whom 
they were to have for their commander; The 


army advanced to the very gates of Autium, rava- 


ged all the country about it, and brought from 


thence ſlaves, cattle, and corn, in great abun- 
dance. Coriolanus reſerved no part of the booty 
for himſelf, but ſhared it all among the ſoldiers, 
who returned to Rome loaded with proviſions. 
And chen thoſe of the e who Had” refuſed 
to 
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to ſerve, murmured at their Tribunes for having 
diverted them from following ſo ſucceßful a 
Leader. ; | 
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Eighteenth 
Contul- 


| ane freſp diſputes ariſe in the Senate about the wie” 1 „ 


difribution of it. Coriolanus is for taking ad- 


*. 


vantage of the people's diſtreſs to get the Tri- 


| ang aboliſhed. The younger Senators ap- 
_ plaud the motion. F. II. The Tribunes who had 
beten preſent at this debate go away in a fury, and 
ir up the pecple io revenge. They cite Coriola- 
nus to appear before them. He refuſes. They 
erdeavour to ſeize him as he comes out of the Se- 
nate-houſe, but are repulſed by thoſe who attend 


bin. The Conſuls appeaſe the tumult. F. III. 


Early the next morning the Tribunes hold an 

_ Aſſembly of the People on this affair. Minucius 
ibe Conſul, by gentle words, diſpoſes the multi- 
_ Jude to peace; but Coriolanus ſpoils all by d fre 
declaration of the ſame ſentiments which had be» 

ore offended them. ' The Tribunes condemn. him 
o deatb. The Patricians eppa/e the exectttion of 
Ibis raſh ſentence, and the people ſtem nat to aps 

. Prove it. The T ribunes therefore reſolve ta pro- 
ſecute Coriolanus in a legal way, and to. convent 


be people: by Tribes for his trial. Te 


* 
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Year of . I. TN the following Conſulſhip of M. Minu- 


ROME 6 cius and A. Sempronius, plenty ſucceeding 
32 J. C. to the famine gave birth to new commotions at 


our hun- 
dred nine- Rome. 


. +» Thee Magiſtrates took effeftual care to ſtore 
Nine cent the publick magazines with proviſions, both from 
qa the maritime towns of 7aly, and from the inland 
D. Hal. B. countries. About the ſame time the commiſſi- 
P. 433. oners, whom the Senate had employed to go into 
Sicily, returned with a great number of ſhips laden 
with corn. Gelo, Tyrant of Syracuſe, had made 

a a preſent of one half of it, and the commiſſion- 
ers had bought the other very cheap with the 
publick money: The queſtion now aroſe in the 
Senate, what price to ſet upon it; and the Tri- 
bunes were called into the aſſembly, to give their 
opinion. Thoſe of the Senators who had no 
views, but to reſtore a perfect intelligence be- 
tween the People and the Senate, were for diſtri- 
buting gratis, among the poor, that corn which 
they owed to the liberality of the publick trea- 
ſure. But when it came to Coriolanus's turn to 
ſpeak, this Senator, to whom the inſtitution of 
the Tribuneſhip was odious, maintained, that 
ſuch a condeſcenſion in the Senate to the People 
would only encourage them in their inſolence; 
that there was no keeping them to their duty any 
longer than they were in indigence, and that the 
time was now come to avenge the majeſty of the 
Senate, violated by a ſeditious rabble, whoſe 
TINT by an additional crime, had extorted 


Nj 


P- 434 
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bellion. It was thus thas he declared himſelf in 
the very preſence of the Tribunes. 

But before we proceed to the conſequences 
of this affair, it will be proper to give ſome fur- 
ther knowledge of a man, who is to act ſo great 

a part in this period of our Hiſtory. © 

Caius Marcius Coriolanus was deſcended from 
one of the moſt illuſtrious Patrician families in 
Rome: He received the ſurname of Coriolanus, 


as was before obſerved, for having taken, ſword 
in hand, Corioli, one of the chief towns of the 
Having, in his infancy, loſt his father, 
he was educated by his mother, Veturia; for 


Velſci. 


ities for themſelves, as a reward for their re- 
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whom (as Plutarch tells us) he conceived fo high . 


a reſpect, and ſo tender a regard, that though no 


man was ever more ardent in the purſuit of glo- 


ry, yet glory itſelf, the ultimate end of other men 


in their nobleſt actions, was by him coveted 


chiefly as a means to create delight and fatisfac- 


tion to his mother. Happily diſpoſed by nature, 


and virtuouſly educated, he kept himſelf maſter 


of thoſe paſſions by which young men are uſu- 


ally enſlaved; and fo great an abhorrence he 
had of vice, that to be innocent, or to avoid in- 


juſtice from the neceſſity which the laws impo- 
ſed, or from fear of puniſhment, he reckoned 
He was frugal, diſintereſted, a 


not as virtue, 
contemner of riches, patient of hardſhips and 
fatigue ; and never were theſe excellent quali- 
ies accompanied with a more exalted courage, 
or a greater capacity for the art of war; he ſeem- 
ed to have been born a General; but he was 

C 3 


harſh. 
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Ves of - harſh and imperious in, command; as ſeyere ta 


| ROME other men as to himſelf ;, a generous. friend, an 


Bef. J. C. implacable enemy; too haughty for a Repub- 


e lick. Though ambitious to the higheſt digni- 
des, he neglected thoſe arts of management and 


Nineteenth inſinuation ſo neceſſary to obtain that d in a State 
Frag founded upon equality and freedom. He had 

D. Hal. B. ſtood for the Conſulſhip at the laſt elections, and 
Plat. % moſt of the Senators, with a crowd of other Pa- 
<a p. tricians, had appeared for him. But this very 
recommendation of him by the Great proved 
the hindrance to his promotion. For the Tri- 

bunes, who dreaded the extraordinary courage 

and firmneſs of Coriolanus, repreſented the earneſt 
Jolicitations of ſo many Nobles as a kind of con- 

ſpiracy againſt the Plebei ans, and thereby engag- 

ed the latter, tho they had come to the aſſem- 

bly well diſpoſed in his favour, to refuſe him 
their voices. Of this refuſal he conceived the 
ſharpeſt reſentment, as he evidently ſhewed, on 

the preſent occaſion. He ſaid in full Senate, 
Af the people expect to have proviſions at a 

* low. price, let them reſtore to the Senate its 

Liry, B. 2. ancient rights. Why muſt I behold Plebeian 
* Magiſtrates in Rome? I, who could not en- 
« dure Tarquin upon the throne, ſhall J ſuffer a 
+ Siciunius to reign? Let him ſecede once more 

* with his Plebeians. The way is open to the 

« Mons Sacer, and to the other hills. Let them 
1 pillage our fields as they did three years ago, 

£ and live upon the crops they find there, the 

& rich harveſts their madneſs has  occaſianed,. 

7 „Nunn, famed by. ae they will be * 

$6 
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diſpoſed (if 1 miſtake not) to cultivate the Yer of 
«. Jands; than, by a new ſeceſſion in arms, to hin- 6 ä 
4 der them from being cullivated. Lan ov 
_ _ The; popular and pacifick men of the Gand 5 EG 
extremely diſliked this paſſionate and haughty 7 7 
ſpeech and declared, that it was more hke the — 
ravings of a madman, than the counſel of a wiſe 2 _ 
politician. | On the other hand, almoſt all the D. Hal, B. 
young Senators, with the rich and the ambitious Piet s 
of the elder; gave it the higheſt commendations. 8 per 
The majority of the aſſembly were for aboliſhing 
the Tribuneſhip, and re-eſtabliſhing the Goverh- 
ment upon its ancient foundations.” puſs i 

. II. THE Tribunes,' who (as was faid Ba 
| fore) had been called into the Senate, broke out 
into the extremeſt paſſion of rage, when they ſaw 
how things went. To loud complaints and re- 
proaches, they added the ſharpeſt invectives a- 
gainſt Coriolanus, whom they ſtiled an incendiary, 
and the peſt of the Republick ; and they threat - 
ened, that if the Senate did not condemn him 
ro death or baniſhment, they would do it them- 
ſelves. Coriolanut, on the other hand, threaten- 
ed them, that if they did not ceafe their inſo- 
tence, he would find means, more effectual than 
words, to repreſs it. Moſt of the Senate taking 
part with Coriolanus, the Tribunes went out in 
the greateſt fury, invoking the Gods, the reven- 
gers of perjury, to witneſs the ſolemn oaths by 
which the Senate had authoriſed the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Tribuneſhip. They aſſembled the 
people tunruſtuouſly, and cried aloud to thern, 
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that the Patricians had made a league to deſtroy 
them, their wives and children, unleſs they de- 
livered their Tribunes chained into the hands of 
Coriolanus, a new Tyrant riſing up in the Repub- 
lick ; and they ſent him a ſummons to come and 
anſwer for his behaviour before the Aſſembly of 
the People. 

Coriolanus, naturally haughty and refoline;; lis. 
ving contemptuouſly ſent back their Officer, the 


7. P. 438. Tribunes immediately went with a ſtrong party 


of the moſt daring of the Plebeians, and waited 
for him at the door of the Senate, in order to 
ſeize him when he ſhould come out. They met 
him, attended as uſual with a crowd of his clients, 
and a great number of young Senators, who had 
a reſpect for his perſon, and who thought it an 
honour to follow his opinion in the Senate, and 
his example in war. The tribunes no ſooner ſaw 
him, but they ordered Brutus and Icilius, who 


this year performed the office of Adiles, to lay 


hold of him and lead him to priſon. But it was 


not eaſy to execute ſuch a commiſſion. The Pa- 
tricians, who thought it a moſt extravagant en- 
terpriſe of the Tribunes, to offer violence to a 
Senator, againſt whom no proceſs was commen- 
ced, reſolutely put themſelves before him to de- 
fend him. They beat back the Ædiles with their 
fiſts : No other arms were uſed in thoſe days, in 
the city, the inhabitants never putting on the 
ſword, but when they marched out againſt the 
enemy. The Tribunes, enraged at this reſiſt- 
ance, called the people to their aid ; the Patri- 
cians received freſh ſuccours from their own par- 


2 | ty, 
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ty, and the tumult increaſed. But the Conſuls 
at length arrived, and, more by intreaties than 
authority, prevailed upon both parties to retire. 
& III. BUT the Tribunes did not ſtop here; 
| they convened the people early the next morn- 
ing, inveighed, as uſual, againſt the whole or- 
der of the Patricians ; and 'chen in particular a- 
gainſt Coriolanus, ctiamerating his crimes ; the 
words he had ſpoken in the Senate relating to 
the corn ; his refuſal, when ſummoned, to appear 
before the people; and his driving away with 
blows the A#4:les, who were ſent to arreſt him. 
In concluſion they added, That if the Patricians 
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would ſpeak in their own defence, they were at 


full liberty to do it; and they kept the people 
together, waiting till the Senate ſhould break 


up. For the Fathers were at the ſame time deli- 


berating, whether they ſhould juſtify themſelves 


to the people, or ſilently let things take their 


courſe. The former was at length reſolved and 
the Conſuls, having diſmiſſed the aſſembly, re- 
paired to the Comitium, to clear the Patricians 


from the charge againſt them, and to beg the 


people not to proceed to any harſh reſolution a- 


gainſt Coriolanus. 
- Minucius the firſt Conſul ſpoke to the follow- 
ing effect. He firſt complained in general, and 


with abundance of moderation, of thoſe who 


D. Hal. B. 


2. P- 439» 
& ſeq. 


catched at the leaſt pretence to raiſe new diſtur- 


bances in the Republick ; and then remonſtrated 
to the people, how very unreaſonable it was to 


accuſe the Senate and Patricians of having cauſed 
the dearth, when every body Knew it to have 


been 
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leſs extravagant and monſtrous, . That to put a 
ſtop at once to reports ſo falſe andi injurious, he 


Conin}- 
ſhipe 


people, and their neglecting to cultivate and ſow. 
their lands. He told them, that the other calum- 


nies they ſo often heard, of the Senate's deſign - 
ing to aboliſh the Tribuneſhip, and to make the 


whole Roman People periſh by famine, were no 


declated to them, that the Senate did again con- 
firm the power of the Tribunes; and that as to 
the corn, they left it entirely to the People to fix 
what price upon it they themſelves thought fit. 
The Conſul, after @ preamble fo well adapted 


to ſoften the minds, and gain the good- will of the 


People, added, by way of a mild reproach, that 
he could not help blaming them for the precipita-. 
tion with which they ſuffered themſelves to be car- 
ried away by the firſt reports ſpread abroad by 

ſome particular incendiaries. That it was a ſtrange 
thing to hear the Senate accuſed as criminal in re- 


lation to a matter wherein it had neither done, not 


determined any thing, and only becauſe in the 
debates about it, the members had delivered dif- 
ferent opinions. Remember, ſaid he, that at 
< the time of your ſeceſſion on the Mons Sacer, 
all your intreaties, and even your utmoſt wiſhes 
« at firſt were only to obtain the abolition of the 
« debts. Scarce had you received ſo great a fa- 
« your, but you made yourſelves a kind of new 
< right, founded on the eaſineſs of the Senate, 

& to demand the creation of two Plæbeian Magi- 


I ſtrates, whoſe whole authority, according to 


« your own Propoſal, was to be confined to the 
* hinder- 
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40 hindering 4 Pairician from oppreſſing a Ple- 
« geian: a new grant, for which you returned us 905 


« the greateſt thanks, and which ſeemed to give 
«you! 1 content. In gd times of trouble, 


* vou never thought of requiring a diminution 
« of the Senate's authority, or an alteration in 


« the form of our Government. By what right 
< then; do your Tribunes now pretend to carry 
«-their inſpection, and give their cenſure. upon 
<« what. paſſes in our deliberations? When till 


6 now was a Senator ever treated as a criminal, 
for having ſpoke bis mind freely in the Senate? 
“ What laws give you authority to demand his 
« baniſhment or his death? Let us ſuppoſe: ſince- 
« - you. will have it ſo, that Coriolauus has let flip 


< ſome words too harſh. in delivering his opinion, 
e and that he is accountable to you for this; are 
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you not obliged in equity to forget a few ran- 


dom words that were loſt. in air, for the ſake 


4 of his real. ſervices, of which you yourſelves. | 


have reaped all the fruit? Preſerve the life of 


«, ſo excellent a Citizen, preſerve to your; Coun- 
6c try ſo great a, Captain; and if you will nat ac- 
quit him as innocent, at leaſt grant him as cri- 
% minal to the whole Senate, who intreat this fa- 
vour of you by my mouth, This will be. a 
bond to unite us more cloſely than ever, and 
vill be a new motive to the Senate to continue 
their goodneſs towards you: whereas if you 
e perliſt in your reſolution of deſtroying this Se- 
4 nator, perhaps the oppoſition you may, meet 
& ain from the fem IT calami- 


1 * ties 
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Year of © ties that will make you repent of having puſh- 
— « eq your reſentment too far.“ 
Bef. J. C. This diſcourſe made an impreſſion upon the 
dend nine. multitude, and brought them to an inclination 
ty. for peace and union. Sicinnius was furpriſed and 
| Nineteenth confounded at it, but, diſſembling his uneaſi- 
Conful- neſs, gave great praiſes to Minucius and all the 
D. Hal. B. Senators, for having been pleaſed to condeſcend 
7- P. 442 · ſo far as to account to the People for their con- 
duct, and for not having diſdained to interpoſe 
their prayers and good offices in favour of Corio- 
lanus. Then, turning to that Senator, he added in 
p- 443- an ironical tone, And you, excellent Citizen, will 
<« you not defend to-day before the People that 
« advice ſo uſeful to the publick, and which you 
„ fo boldly gave in the Senate? Or rather, why 
“ have you not recourſe to the clemency of the 
« Roman People? For I would not adviſe you 
to deny a fact, of which there are ſo many wit- 
« nefſes, nor impudently attempt to juſtify it. 
« Coriolanus, 1 ſuppoſe, thinks it below him, in 
« perſon to aſk pardon of the people, though 
not below the Conſuls and Patricians to aſk 
4 pardon for him.” 
Piat. in The artful Tribune ſpoke in this manner, be- 
8 P- cauſe he was perſuaded that Coriolanus, a man of 
too lofty a ſpirit to retract what he had ſaid, or 
to ſtoop to ſupplications, would provoke the Peo- 
ple afreſh by the haughtineſs of his anſwers. Nor 
was he deceived in his hopes; for Coriolanus was 
ſo far from owning himſelf guilty, or endeavour- 
ing to pacify the people, as Minucius had done, 
_ * quite — the effect of that Con- 
ſul's 
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ſul's ſpeech, by an ill-timed reſoluteneſs, and by 
the harſhneſs of his expreſſions. He inveighed 
more violently than ever againſt the Tribunes, 
and declared boldly that the People had no right 
to judge a Senator: that, if any man was offended 
at what he had ſaid in the Senate, he might ſum- 
mon him before the Conſuls, whom I acknow- 
ledged for his legal judges, and before whom he 
ſhould be always ready to give an account of his 
Conduct. That if he now appeared before an 
Aſſembly of Plebeians, on their citation, it was not 
to ſubmit himſelf to their judgment, but to re- 
proach them for their wicked behaviour at the 
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time of the Seceſſion, and ever ſince; and to ex- 


hort them to amend their manners. 

The young Senators, charmed with his intre- 
pidity, and overjoyed to have a man who durſt 
ſpeak openly what they all thought, cried out, 
that he had advanced nothing but what was con- 
formable to the laws: but the People, who ſaw 
themſelves deſpiſed, reſolved to make him feel 
their power. Some were even for killing him 
inſtantly; and the Tribunes gave the reins to 
this fury. Sicinnius, without collecting the voices 
of the Aſſembly, pronounced ſentence of death 


D. Hal. B. 
7. p. 444. 


Plut. p. 
222. 


| againſt him, declaring that it was the ſentence of 


the whole College of Tribunes, as a puniſhment 
for his inſult upon them the day before, in the 
_ perſons of their Agdiles ; and he ordered him to 
be, thrown down from the top of the Tarpeian 
rock. The Adiles immediately drew near to lay 
hold of him; but then all the Patricians in the 
Aſſembly running to his aſſiſtance, they placed 

him 
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him in che midſt of them, reſolutely determined 


ROME ( oppoſe force with force. The tumult roſe to 
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a great height, and the two parties, from mu- 
tual reproaches, came even to blows. At lengtli 


the Conſuls throwing themſelves into the crowd, 
and ordering their Lictors to diſperſe it, the tu- 


mult and ſcuffle preſently ceaſed; ſo great a re- 
verence, ſays Diony/ius, had the mnuliiude in thoſe 


days for that royal aa, which . in the 
Conſuls. 


While Sue, i e at chis e- 
vent, and yet very unwilling to quit his enter- 
priſe, was conſidering what new ſtep to take, 
Brutus, that able counſellor, ever fruitful in ex- 
pedients, taking him aſide, repreſented to him, 


That he muſt never think of deſtroying Coriola- 


nus ſo long as he was guarded by the whole body 


of the Nobility ; that even the People had begun 


to murtnur at his pretending to be both Judge 


and Party at the ſame time; that the multitude, 


who turn in an inſtant from the moſt violent fury 
to ſentiments of compaſſion, looked upon the 
—.— of death as too rigorous; that in the 


preſent diſpoſition of mens minds he would not 


| ſucceed by ways of violence; and that the moſt 
reaſonable and unexceptionable method Was, to 


| cite Coriolanus to appear in judgment before the 


people and he adviſed him by all means to have 


their ſuffrages taken by Tribes, where the great 
and the rich would be mingled with the poor, 
and every man's voice would be of equal value; 
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tricians might carry their point againſt a majority 
of the Citizens. 


Sicinnius ſeeing no better way to extricate him- 
ſelf out of his perplexity, reſolved to follow his 


friend's advice. Addreſſing himſelf to the peo- ty 
ple, © You ſee, Romans, that no thanks are due 


c to the Patricians, if much blood is not ſhed this 
« day, and that they are ready to come to the 
« oreateſt extremities to reſcue the declared ene- 
« my of the Roman People out of the hands of 
« juſtice. Let us ſet them an example of more 
4 moderation. Some, to ſcreen the delinquent, 
« have cited the law which forbids the putting 
« any man to death, before. a formal trial and 
_ « condemnation. Let us admit this plea, though 
they act not legally towards us. Return home 
« now, and wait a more favourable opportunity 
* todoyourſelves right. You will not wait long. 

As for us, when we have regulated ſome af- 
« fairs more preſſing, we ſhall appoint a day for 
MMarcius to appear before you. In the mean 
time, as to what regards the price and diſtri- 

< bution of the corn, if the Senate do not take 
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' Proper care of that matter, the Tribunes will 


give directions about it themſelves.” Having 
4 "ou e he _— the oy 
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CHAP. Xx 


$. I. The Conſuls endeaucur by remonſtrances to 


allay the heat of the Tribunes, and bring them 
to conform to the ancient uſages, which did not al- 
low the People to take cognixance of any affair till 
it was referred to them by a decree of the Senate. 


_ The Tribunes conſent to obſerve this rule, and 


defire they may be heard by the Fathers in rela- 


tion to their charge againſt Coriolanus, $. II. 


The Tribune Decius makes a long ſpeech in the 
Senate, inveighing bitterly againſt the accuſed, 


end contending for the People's right to judge him. 


$. III. Appius Claudius in very ſtrong terms 0 
poſes this pretenſion. F. IV. But Valerius in 


. Terms no leſs ſtrong urges the expediency of the Se- 


nate's compliance. He exborts Coriolanus in the 


maſt pathetick manner to ſubmit himſelf to the 
People's judgment; and be adds a diſcourſe in be- 
. balf of a balance of power between the Patri- 


clans and Plebeians. F. V. If is carried by a 
majority of votes that Coriolanus foall be tried 
by the People. Coriolanus having aſſurances 
given him, that the accuſers charge ſhall be con- 


ned to the fingle crime of Tyranny, conſents to 


the drawing up of the decree. A day for the 
trial is appointed. 


* 0 
7 ad 5 
5 * ” x 4 1 
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The decree about the corn, w 
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f I. 2 ConsvLs having, ſoon after, 


aſſembled the Senate, to deliberate 
on means for appeaſing the preſent troubles, it 
was reſolved, that they ſhould endeavour to 
ſoothe the Plebeians, by ſelling the corn to them 
at the loweſt price it had ever been at before the 
ſeceſſion ; and likewiſe to engage the Tribunes, 


for the Senate's ſake, either to drop the proſecu- 
tion againſt Coriolanus entirely, or at leaſt to de- 


fer it for a conſiderable time, during which, the 
paſſions of the people might happily ſubſide. 
| publiſhed, 
was univerſally well received and Fatified : But 
the Tribunes could not be raked upon, with 
regard to the trial, to grant any thing more than 


the delay requeſted. A farther delay was occa- 
ſioned by ſome acts of hoſtility committed by 


the Antiates which called the Romans into. the 
field. But thoſe enemies readily ſubmitting, the 
troops in a ſhort time returned home: And as 


ſoon. as they were diſbanded, Sicinnius called an 
_ aſſembly of the people, and named to them a 


day for Coriolanus's trial. He invited all the in- 
habitants of the city to be preſent at it, and or- 
dered thoſe who dwelt in the country to quit 


their work, and punctually repair to the Aﬀem- 
bly, that they might give their votes in an affair 


which concerned the liberty and ſafety of the 


whole State. And he likewiſe ſent notice to 
Coriolanus to appear there and anſwer for his 
conduct; aſſuring him, that he ſhould have juſ- 
tice done him in all its forms, 
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Great was the ſolicitude of the Senate, to put 

a ſtop, if poſſible, to this proceeding. The Con- 
fuls, not defpairing to overcome the obſtinacy of 
the Tribunes, entered into conference with them 


upon the affair of the accuſed. Minucius put 


them in mind, that it was contrary to eſtabliſh- 


cd cuſtom, to refer any affair to the People, be- 
. fore it had paſſed the judgment of the Senate : 


that the Kings themſelves had always had, this 


deference for 2 * auguſt body. He exhorted 


them to conform to the uſage of their anceſtors, 
and, if they had any conſiderable grievances to 


| 55 lay to the charge of Coriolanus, to apply them- 


ſelves to the Senate, who, according to the na- 


ture of the crime, and the ſolidity of the proofs, 


would refer it by a Senatus-confultum to the judg- 
ment of the People; who then, and not till then, 


would have a right to try a Citizen. 


Sicinnius clamoured againſt this propoſal, de- 
claring that he would never ſuffer the authority 
of the Roman People to be reſtrained and directed 
by a Senatus conſultum. His Collegues, however, 
were more tractable. By the advice of Decius, 
they confented that the Senate ſhould firſt make 
a decree upon the affair; a complaiſance; that 


Vith regard to the preſent caſe, was of little mo- 


ment, becauſe they had doubtleſs taken a firm 
reſolution, if the Senatus-conſultum were not ſuch 
as they deſired, to appeal from it to the Aſſem- 
bly of the People, and for ſo doing to make the 
Lex Valeria their foundation of right; ſo that in 


reality the N e vas, whether the affair 


ſhould 


— 
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ſhould be carried before the People in the firſt 
or ſecond inſtance, 

"When the Tribuncs conſerited to let the Con- 
frripe Fathers detree (as uſual) whether the com- 
mons ſhonld take cognizance of the matter de- 
pending, they demanded, in return, that not only 
they themſelves, who by their office were Pro- 
tectors of the People, might be heard in the Se- 
nate, but any citizen, who would ſupport the 
reaſons: of the Tribunes, or oppoſe them; and 
they farther inſiſted, that the Senators ſhould be 
all ſworn, as judges uſed to be, to give their ſen- 
tence according to truth and equity; and that a 
decree ſhould be made conformable to the opi- 


nion of the plurality. To theſe I the 


Confuls agreed. 

$. II. THE Tribunes were che nen day ins 
winckiind into the Senate. Docius, though a 
young man, was their ſpeaker, an honour yield- 
ed to him, doubtleſs, becauſe of his eloquence; 
and the readineſs with which he expreſſed him- 
ſelf in publick : Vou are not ignorant, Con- 
« ſcript Fathers, of what might happen to us, if 
a certain Collegue of ours, who diſapproves 
4 our coming hither to aſk from you, a8 à fa 
* your, that power, to which by the Laws we 
„ have à fight, ſhould bring us into judgment 
5 before the People for this proceeding: We 
i ſhotild doubtleſs be condemned, as deſerters 
© and betrayers of our traſt, 0 the molt igno- 
minious puniſhments. ' Nevertheleſs; confid- 
" 1 che juſtice of our cauſe, and the fincerity 
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<«< of your oaths, we have ventured to come. 
« And though we are inconſiderable men, little 
« qualified to ſpeak in a manner ſuitable to the 
importance of the ſubject, yet as the ſubject is 
* fo highly important, we doubt not but this 


will be ſufficient to engage your attention to 
* our words. And if that which we are going to 
demand, ſhall appear to you to be juſt and 
e uſeful to the Republick, and even neceſſary 


64 to its welfare, we hope that you will readily, 
and without heſitation, comply with our re- 
„ queſt. . 


4 When you, Conſcript Fathers, having, by 


ce our aſſiſtance, expelled Kings, and eſtabliſhed 
< the preſent form of government (of which we 
« do not complain) came to remark, that the 


1 Plebeians, in all controverſies which they after- 


„ wards. had with Patricians, were conſtantly 
P « worſted, you, by the advice of Valerius Popli- 
< cola, made a Law, that any Plebeian, who 
<« ſuffered violence and injuſtice from the Patri- 
& 'c5ans, might bring his cauſe before the Peo- 


pie. And nothing contributed more, than this 


Law, to the maintaining that union among the 
4 citizens, which enabled them to defeat the 


„ many attempts of Tarquin to reaſcend the 


© Throne. It is in virtue of this Law that we, 


e the Tribunes, now cite Caius Marcius before 


<« the Tribunal of the People, to anſwer for the 
64 violence and injuries we have all ſuffered from 
„him. And what need can there be of a pre- 
% vious Senatus-conſultum, for this e ee 


55 In matters — which there are no 


* Laws 


Chap. X. The Roman Hier. 375 
« Laws enacted, you have a power to make De- Ven of 


ROME 


& crees, which the People, if they Pleaſe, may CCLXIL 
confirm by their ſuffrages. But in caſes pro- . 
4 yided for by an inviolable Law, actually ſub- dred nine. 
« ſiſting, we may certainly make uſe of this 
Law, without waiting for a previous Decree Nineteenth 
« of conſent from you. Will any one ſay, that 8 5 
te every private citizen has the privilege of ap- 
“ pealing to the People from an unjuſt ſentence, TY 
but that we, the Tribunes, have not the ſame 
privilege ? 
With regard to natural rights, the unwrit- 
ten Laws of Nature, we think it juſt, that the 
&« Plebeians ſhould be upon an equal foot with 
you. The honours, dignities,. magiſtracies of 
the State, we readily yield to thoſe of your or- 
cc der, who are moſt eminent for merit and riches. 
* But not to ſuffer injuries, and, if any perſon do 
% them, to bring him to condign puniſhment, 
« we Judge theſe to be rights common to all the = 
« citizens, And, in this reſpect, we will not 
<« ſuffer the equality between the two orders to 
ebe deſtroyed. So much for che 2 | 
6c Right, 
| « If it be aſked, whether the granting what 
« we now demand, will be for the intereſt of 
the Republick, there is ſurely no man, who 
« conſiders, that diſcord is the greateſt evil that 
can happen to a State, but muſt anſwer in the 
© affirmative. I will ſuppoſe that it was againſt. 
your inclination, and was neither for the ho- 
* nour, nor the parti cular advantage of your 
E e make us tlioſe conceſſions, which we 
3 * obtained 5 


2% Roman Mü. Bock II. 


f “ obtained from you on the Mons Sacer. Yet 


is you have made them, and are bound by 


„the moſt ſolemn oaths, never to violate the ar- 


« ticles of our treaty, what conſequences can 
* you expect from your infraction of them, but 

a new revolt, and a civil war? And what hope 
can there be of preſerving that domeſtick peace 
« which was then effected, if you refuſe the 
People, aſſembled by Tribes, the power of judg- 
„ ing a private citizen, who not only has him- 
* ſelf violated our convention, by inſulting the 


«© FTribunes in the perſons of their officers, but 


<< has had the inſolence to exhort you in full Se- 
te nate,” entirely to aboliſh the Tribuneſhip, the 


te ſtrongeft bulwark of our liberty, and principal 


bond of our reunion ? Nor is this the worſt of 


*- his crimes. You remember it well, Conſcript 
„ Fathers, he audaciouſly told you, that the for- 


4 tunate moment was come far revenging your- 


e ſelves upon the people: He would have had 
you keep vp the high price of proviſions, that 
you might thereby force one part of the poor 


% Plebeians to fly their country, and reduce the 


t other, miſerably to periſh by hunger. Cruel 


« and unthinking man] did he not conſider that 
* this People, whom he meant to exterminate 
* with fo much inhumanity, and who are more 
numerous and powerful than he could wiſn, 
being reduced to deſpair, would have broken 
| into the houſes of the rich, forced open thoſe 
granaries and ſecret repoſitories which conceal 


ſo much wealth, and either have fallen under 


che nnn of (uy . 


Chap. x. Te Roman Hiſtory,” 39 
„ed out that whole order ? Could he imagine Tear of 
<« that an enraged populace would in ſuch a caſe cl. 
« have hearkened to any law but what was dic- Bef. J. C. 


«. tated by neceſſity and reſentment ? W--.. 
« For, that you may not be ignorant of the . 


« truth, we would not have periſhed by a famine: mmm 


brought upon us by our enemies; but, having ©c 1 | 
<« firſt invoked the Gods, Revengers of injuſtice, ®' | 
filled Rome with blood and ſlaughter. Such 
had been the fatal conſequence of the counſels 
« of that perfidious Citizen, if ſome Senators, 
“ better friends to their country, had not ina 
« defed them from taking effect. To you, Con- 
« {cript Fathers, we addreſs our juſt complaints. 
To your aid, and to the wiſdom of yout de- 
© crees, we have recourſe, to oblige this publick 
enemy to appear before the whole Roman Peos 
ple, and anſwer for his conduct. It is there, 
* Cortolanus, that thou muſt defend thy counſels, 
if thou dareſt fo to do, or excuſe them as pro- 
66 ceeding from want of thought: Take my ad. 
vice; leave thy haughty and tyrannical max- 
* imsz make thyſelf leſs ; become like us: 
« Nay, put on a habit of mourning, ſuit thyſelf 
to thy preſent fortune, implore the pity of thy 
0 fellow- citizens; 2 thou mayeſt obtain 
their favour, and the forgiveneſs of thy 
% faults.” 
When Decius and his collegues had faid- all, . 
they thought proper to ſay, the Conſuls aſked the 
opinion of the Aſſembly: They began with the 
Conſulars and the oldeſt Senators; for in thoſe . 
wad 855 N the young Senators were P. Hal. R. 
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not ſo preſumptuous as to think themſelves capa- 
ble of inſtructing their ſeniors. Modeſt and re- 
ſerved; and not daring to ſpeak, they only gave 
their opinion by ſome ſign, or by walking over 


to that ſide which they thought to be moſt in the 


right. It was from this reſpectful way of decla- 
ring their minds, that they were called Senatores 
Pedarii, (from the Latin pes, a foot: ) Thus it was 
a common ſaying, that a Pedarian opinion was like 


- head without a tongue. OT by 


F. III. Appius CLavpivs, when called upon 


for his opinion, ſpoke to this effect: You know, 
« Conſcript Fathers, that I have long oppoſed, and 


„frequently alone, that too great eaſineſs with 
* which you grant the People whatever they de- 
* mand. Perhaps I made myſelf troubleſome, 
s when I ſo frankly laid before you the misfor- 
« tunes which I preſaged would follow from our 


& re- union with the deſerters from the Common- 


& wealth. The event however has but too well 
« juſtified my apprehenſions. The People take 


5 advantage of your fayours to ruin your au- 


&« thority ; you cannot but ſee that there is a de- 


'** ſign to change the form of our Government. 
6 At firſt the only demand was he abolition; of 


< the debts; and this People, who are now ſo 
$ haughty, and who endeayour to make them- 


4 ſelves the ſole Judges of the Senators, then 


* thought they ſtood in need of a pardon, for 


te the diſreſpe&ful manner in which e ſued 


t for that firſt conceſſion. 


& Your eaſineſs gave occaſion to new preten- 


ct e „ haye their particular 
Muagiſtrates, 


Chap. x. The Roman Hitey: 


cc 
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Magiſtrates. You know how earneſtly I op- 
poſed this innovation; but you aſſented in this 


« Tribunes, that is to ſay, ringleaders of ſedition. 
Not content with this, the People would have 


cc, 


tc 


6 authority. They make laws without previouſly 


te 
& 
cc 
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the perſons of their Tribunes declared ſacred 
and inviolable, made ſecure by the moſt ſo- 


lemn oaths ; privileges never granted even to 


the Conſuls : Yet you, Conſcript Fathers, ſuf- 


fered this uſurpation too, and ſwore upon the 


altars the deſtruction of yourſelves and your 


the People to further incroachments upon your 


conſulting you, and even contrary to your will. 
They deſpiſe the Decrees of the Senate, accuſe 
the Conſuls of male-adminifſtration, and, if any 
extraordinary adverſity happens, which human 
prudence could not foreſee, they impute it, not 
to fortune, but to our malice. They pretend, 
that we form plots to deprive them of their li- 
berty, or drive them out of their country : and 
under this pretext they are ever donſpiring a- 
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* poſterity. What has been the fruit of all theſe 
e favours? They have only ſerved to encourage 


gainſt us, as if they knew no way of preſerv- 


ing themſelves, but by our deſtruction. Too 
many of their actions, which are freſh in your 
minds, evidently diſcover this deſign; but eſpe- 
cially their late attempt, without any the leaſt 


form of juſtice, to take away the life of that 


c 


great captain, and moſt worthy citizen, Caius 


Marcius, on pretence that he gave bad counſels 
in dur r Aſſembly. If the Conſuls and moſt re- 


E * ſpectably 
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ſpectable Senators had not united to ſtop their 


« fury, we had all in one day been deprived of 


« our dignities, our power, and our liberty. 


« The reſolution and courage, which you bew 
e ed upon this laſt occaſion, in ſome meaſure a- 


e wakened theſe mad-men from their drunken 


e fit, They ſeem now to be aſhamed of a crime 
e which they could not accompliſh ;. they deſiſt 


from violent methods, becauſe they have found 


e them unſucceſsful ; and they ſeemingly have 


- & recourſe to juſtice, and the rules of law. 


/ 


4 But what is this juſtice, immortal Gods 1 


ee which theſe men would introduce? they en- 


* deavour, by appearances of ſubmiſſion, to ob- 
« tain from you a Senatus-conſultum, which may 


give them power, not to zry, but, in truth, to 


* drag to execution the beſt Citizen of Rome. 
« They alledge the Lex Valeria as the rule of 
4 your conduct: But does not every body know, 
* that this law, which allows of appeals to the 
«© Aſſembly of the People, was not a law made 
© againſt the Patricians, but only for the relief 
* of ſuch poor Plebeians as might happen to be 


10 oppreſſed by the Great? And when you after- 


« wards conſented to the creation of the Tri- 


* bunes, neither you, nor even the People them 
« ſelves, intended any thing more in the eſta- 


s bliſhment of thoſe new Magiſtrates, than that 
* this law might have protectors, and the poor 
* be provided with advocates. The treaty of 
ere: union gave no power to the People to try 
« Patriciaus at their Tribunal, No, the Vale, 


* rian Law is what they inſiſt upon. Well then, 


259 during 


Chap. X. be Roman Hiftory. 
$6 during eighteen years that it has beer in force, 
| 66 let Decius give me one ſingle inſtance of a Pa- 
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««-by virtue of that law, and our diſpute will be 


Four nun- 
dred nine 


* at an end. There is no ſuch precedent. If at 


« Murcius or any other Patrician has ſo offended 
the people, as to be thought worthy of death 9 
or baniſhment, let him be try'd; not in an 
& Aſſembly of Plebeians, but here, in this Aſſembly , 
« and let him be puniſhed as the laws direct. 
“ For can it be ſuppoſed that the Plebeians will 
& be impartial in their own cauſe, and, when 
* they come to give their votes, be under no 
influence from prejudice againſt a Patrician 


* whom they conſider as their enemy? It is my 


te advice, Conſcript Fatbers, that, before you 


„ come to any determination, you maturely 
y y Y 


Nine 
Conful- 
ſhip. 


* conſider, that in this affair your intereſts are 


« inſeparable from thoſe of Coriolanus: As for 
te the favours you have already granted the Peo- 
* ple, I am not for revoking them, by whatever 
* means they were obtained; but I cannot for- 


bear exhorting you to refuſe reſolutely what 


* they now demand, or may hereafter demand, 


_* inconfiftent with your own authority, any the 


5, preſent form of our Government.“ 
S. IV. Manius Valerius, that popular e 


the Mons Sacer, ſpoke next after Appins, and, in 
a ſtudied harangue, took the part of the people. 
Having firft faid ſomething in general, in the ſtile 
of invective, againſt thoſe who fomented difcord 


berween the two orders in the ſtare, he proceed- 


who had been ſo ſerviceable in the treaty upon 4. 


ed 
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ed to the affair of Coriolanus, and declared himſelf 
for granting to the people what they deſired. He 
ſaid, that nothing was more likely to diſarm the 
People's rage againſt the illuſtrious Patrician ac- 
cuſed, than to leave him to their judgment: that 
the multitude calling to mind his perſonal merit, 
and full of gratitude for the Senate's ready com- 
pliance with their deſires, would certainly ab- 
ſalve him : That, nevertheleſs, to appeaſe them 


entirely he would have all the Senators diſperſe 


themſelves in the Aſſembly, and each endeavour, 
by a gentle and popular behaviour, to win over 


| thoſe of the Plebeians with whom he was ac- 


quainted. 

Valerius then turning to Coriolanus, Fe 
him in the moſt affecting manner to give peace 
to the Republick : © Go, Coriolanus, offer yourſelf 
« generouſly to the People's judgment; this is 
the only way of juſtifying yourſelf, that is wor- 
thy of you; this is the ſureſt means to ſilence 


<« thoſe who accuſe you of aiming at the ty- 
“ ranny. If you perſiſt in ſhewing a contempt 


e for that Tribunal, and in diſowning its juriſ- 
« dition, to you alone will be imputed all the 
« evils that ſhall be conſequent to ſuch an ob- 
« ſtinate and proud behaviour. Are you defirous 
< that the Senate, your zealous friends, ſhould, 


&« for your ſake alone, engage in a conteſt with 


& the People, where a defeat muſt be fatal to 


< them, and even a victory would be ſhameful ? 
« Set before your eyes the frightful image of a 
Civil War; the laws without force; the Ma- 
65 giſtrates without power; fury and violence 

| * reign» 


9 


Clap. X. The Roman Hiſtory... 


& reigning univerſally ; fire and ſword gleaming 
<« on all ſides; your fellow - citizens murdering 
« each other; Rome ſinking under the Tage of 
the wo parties, and e beneath its own 
« ruins.” 

Valerius, who ſincerely loved his country, and 
was ſoftened by the idea of theſe great calamities, 
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could not reſtrain his tears; and the rears of ſo D. Hal. B. 


venerable a Conſular, more eloquent than even 
his diſcourſe, touched the greater part of the Se- 
nators, and diſpoſed their minds to peace. 

Then Valerius, finding that he was maſter of 
the aſſembly, raiſed his voice, and, as if he had 
got freſh ſtrength, or were become another man, 
ſhewed himſelf undiſguiſed, and ſpoke to them 
with that authority. which his age and long expe- 
rience in affairs gave him: We are made to 
fear, that the publick liberty will be in dan- 
«<. ger, if we grant ſo much power to the People, 
and allow them to try thoſe of our order who 
„ ſhall be accuſed by the Tribunes. I am per- 


e ſuaded, on the contrary, that nothing is more 


<< likely to preſerve it. The Republick conſiſts 
<<. of two orders, Patricians and. Plebeians: The 
« queſtion is, which of theſe two orders may 


7. P. 460. 


more ſafely be truſted with the guardianſhip - _ 
c of that ſacred depoſitum, our liberty. I.main- - 
'«<- tain that it will be more ſecure. in the hands 


<. of the People, who deſire only not to be op- 


4 preſt, than in thoſe of the Nobles, who all have 


«<a violent thirſt of dominion. © The Nobles, in- 


e veſted with the prime Magiſtracies, diſtinguiſh- | 


6h; ed by their birth, their wealth, and their ho- 


66 nours, 
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er hours, will always be powerful enough to hold 
« the People to their duty: And the People, 
% when they have the authority of the laws, be- 


Tec nike. ing naturally haters and jealous of all enor- 
ty. 


— 
Conſul- 


ip. 


% mous power, will watch over the actions of 
e the Great, and, by the dread of a popular en- 
« quiry and judgment, keep a cheek upon the 


be ambition of fuch Patricians as might be ats 


d tempted to afpire to the tyranny. Vou abo- 


de liſhed the Royalty, Conſcript Fathers, becauſe 
t the power of a ſingle man grew exorbitant: 


Not fatisfied with dividing the regal authority 


| & between two annual Magiſtrates, you gave 


& then a Council of three hundred Senators to 
*« be inſpectors over their conduct, and modera- 
tors of their Empire: But this very Senate, 
t {5 formidable to the Kings and to the Conſuls, 
© has nothing in the Republick to balance its 


ee power. 1 know very well, that hitherto. there 
de js all the reaſon in the world to applaud its 


&© moderation. But who can ſay, whether we 


de are not obliged for this to our fear of ene- 


t mies abroad, and to thoſe continual wars 


& which we have been forced to maintain? 


dc Who will be anſwerable, that our ſucceſſors, 


tc growing more haughty and more potent by a 


ae Jong peace, ſhall not make attempts upon the 
be liberty of their country, and that in the Senate 
de there ſhall not ariſe ſome ftrorig faction, whoſe 
Leader will find means to become the Tyrant 
ec of Rome, if thete be not, at the ſame time, 


&« ſome other power, out of the Senate, to with- 


"y fend ſuch ambitious enterpriſes, by — 


ls ing 


e X. de Roman Hiſtory. 

ing the authors and end of them before 
the People? 

1 1 Perhaps it will be aid, that the Eke! incon- 
„ yenience is to be apprehended from the Peo- 
« ple, and that it is impoſſible, by any provi- 
5 fion, to aſſure ourſelves, that there ſhall not 
« ariſe, among the Plebeiaus, ſome popular man, 
« who will abuſe his influence over the minds of 
«the multitude, and, under the pretence of de- 


“ fending the People's intereſts, in the end in- 


ce vade both their liberty and that of the Senate. 
But you well know, that upon the leaſt danger 
« which the Republick may ſeem to be in, from 
that quarter, our Conſuls have the privilege to 
« name a Dictator, whom they will never chuſe 
«. but from among your own body; and that this 
+. ſupreme Magiſtrate, abſolute Maſter of the 


. lives of his fellow-citizens, i is able, by his fole 


<« authority, to diffipate a popular faction. The 
e wiſdom of our laws has allowed him that for- 
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* midable power but for ſix months; for fear he 


„ ſhould abuſe it, and employ, in the eſtabliſh- 
* ment of his own Tyranny, an authority intruſt- 


ed with him only e 0:16 


© other men. 


„Thus with a n infpettion Stand 


& will be watchful over the behaviour af the 
People over that of the Senate; 


* and the Dictator, when the State of Affairs 


& requires the intervention of ſuch re ke | 


vill curb the ambition of all. | 
| ann, Father, imhot {have e 


PF $96, ao ä be reaſonable; - 
> "0M 
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<« refuſe not to the People their preſent demand; 
* They annually create the Magiſtrates of the 
Commonwealth; they enact Laws; they a- 
<« brogate Laws; they make peace; they de- 
&« clare. war: The Senate has never pretended 
to be abſolute maſter in theſe points; which, 
“ nevertheleſs are, of all, the moſt important to 
the State. While you recogniſe in the People 


_ <.' thoſe high prerogatives I have mentioned, how 


00 can you think of denying them the permiſſion 


_ <. to try a private citizen, who is accuſed of ex- 


« citing ſedition, and aſpiring to the Tyranny? 


The more you intimidate the violators of our 


% laws, and the corrupters of our manners, by 

<* the many inſpectors you eſtabliſh to watch the 

c conduct of covetous and ambitious men, the 

more ſecure will be our uberty; and. the more 
perfect our conſtitution.” 

Almoſt all the Senators, who ſpoke after Pale: 
rius, agreed with him in opinion; and, in con- 
eluſion, it was carried by a great majority to re- 
fer tlie cauſe in nn: to the One of tho 
People. 


F. V. BEFORE the Decree was en up, 


Coriolanus, who found the Senate were deſerting 
him, deſired leave to ſpeak; and having obtain 


ed it, he ſaid, You know, Conſcript Fathers, 
what the whole courſe: of my life has hitherto 


« been: Tou know that this unjuſt perſecution 
which I now ſuffer from the People, is occa- 
« ſioned only by the ſteady and unalterable zeal 
which I have always ſhewn for your intereſts. 


« with; 


- I thalf Gy nothing of the return I now meet 


Chap. X. The Roman r 49 
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perhaps the malice of the counſels given you Ger XII. 
c in this affair. But ſince Valerius opinion has — 1 9 | 
2 length prevailed, let me know at leaſt what dred nine- 
« is the crime I am charged with, and upon what 7 24 
conditions I am Gelivered over to the fury Of Nineteenth 
( my adverſaries.” | ye ge 4 

Coriolanus ſaid s in . to draw the Tri- D. Hal. B, 
bunes into à confeſſion, that they had no crime P62. 
to accuſe him of, but the ſpeech he had made 
in the Senate. That ſpeech was doubtleſs the 
ſole or principal cauſe of their rage againſt him. 
However, that they might not be obliged to p. 463. 
confine their charge to one fact only, and a fact, 
| which, to treat as a crime, muſt naturally engage 

the whole body of the Senate in his defence, 
they, after conferring together, declared in ge- 
neral, that they would accuſe n of e to Plut. p. 
the Tyranny. 

Corialanus inſtantly replied, «If that-be he 
charge Tam to anſwer to, I freely ſubmit my- 
« ſelf to the judgment of the People; let the 
<« Senate's Decree be put in writing.“ 

The Senate, for two reaſons, were very well 
pleaſed, that the affair took this turn : Firſt, be- 
cauſe no attack was to be made on the freedom 
of ſpeaking in their Aſſemblies ; and, in the ſe- 
cond place, becauſe Coriolanus, having always 
obſerved an irreproachable conduct, with regard 
to the crime undertaken to be proved upon him, 
they doubted not but he would eaſily clear him- 
ſelf at his trial. 
K ö All 
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Year of All the parties being thus far agreed, and the 
ROME Decree drawn up, the cauſe (as cuſtom required) 


CCLXII. 
Bef. J. C. was appointed to be heard on the day after the 


__ third -market-day'; that is to ſay, twenty-ſeven | 
ty. days were allowed to the accuſed to prepare his ö 
Nineteenth defence: For theſe markets were held every | 


Conſul- 
ſhip. 


ninth day, when the country people came to 
the City, to vend their commodities, and make f 
up their · differences with one another. The Tri- | 
bunes, having aſſembled the People, read the | 
Senate's Decree -to them, notified the trial, and 
exhorted all the Citizens of the Republick, as 
well thoſe who dwelt in the country, as the in- 
habitants of Rome, to be at the Forum on the 
day appointed for hearing and judging ſo im- 
portant a cauſe. There needed not much elo- 
quence on this occaſion. Moſt of the Plebeians 
waited impatiently for the favourable apportuni- 
Tx to ſignalize their hatred to Corialanus; and 
were as — againſt him, as if the preſerva- 
tion eee nne on his 
deſtruction. | 


CHAP. 


S- 


Chap. XI. The Roman - ifory, 


CHAP. Xl. 


diſpute ariſes between the Conſuls and T'ribunes, 
whether the People ſhall. give their Suſſrages by 
CENTURIES, according to the ancient cuſtom, or 
by Tz 1Bzs, which had never yet been practiſed. 


The Tribunes who are far the latter prevail. 


$. II. Coriolanus's cauſe is heard. He is con- 


demned to baniſhment, and leaves Rome. 


$. 1. HEN the day came, that the great 
affair of Coriolanus was to be decid- 
ed, an innumerable multitude crowded the Fo- 
rum betimes in the morning. The Tribunes ſe- 
parated them by Tribes in order to their voting 
in this cauſe; whereas, from the reign of Servius 
Tullius, the voices had always been gathered by 
Centuries. The Conſuls being come to the Aſ- 
ſembly, were.for keeping up the ancient cuſtom, 
not doubting but they could ſave Coriolanus, if 


$I JI. 3 4 
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the voices were reckoned by Centuries, of which 


the Patricians themſelves and the richeſt Citizens 
made the majority *. But the Tribunes, no leſs 
artful, and more reſolute, alledged, that in an 
affair which concerned the rights of the People 


and the publick Liberty, it was but juſt that the 
vote off, every the pooreſt and meaneſt Citizen 


ſhould be of equal weight and value with that of 
the richeſt and moſt noble; and, after a Warm 


ſtruggle, the Tribunes carried their point. - 


* See this matter fully explained, . 1. 7. 
E 2 Juſt 
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Juſt before they entered upon the cauſe, Mi- 
nucius, the firſt Conſul, made an harangue to the 
Afembly. He opened his diſcourſe with re- 
minding” the people of the affection which the 
Senate had for them, and the favours it had heap- 
ed upon them at different times; and he declar- 
ed, that all the return the Fathers aſked was Co- 


. riolanus's diſcharge. He exhorted the Plebeians 
not to confider fo much a few words which had 
eſcaped him in the heat of his diſcourſe, as the 


important ſervices which he had done the Com- 
monwealth ; and to be ſatisfied with his ſubmiſ- 


ſion to their cenſure. He intimated to them, 


that if they acquitted Coriolanus by a plurality of 


voices, it would be ſaid, they had found him in- 


nocent; whereas, if they diſcharged him with- 
out proceeding any farther in the proſecution, it 


would be conſidered as an act of favour to thoſe 
Who interceded for him. In anſwer to this, Si- 


cinnius loudly proteſted, that he would neither 
betray the liberties of the People, nor ſuffer any 
other man to betray them. But that, if the Se- 
nate did, Bona fide, ſubmit the accuſed to the 
judgment of the People, he ſhould have a fair 


and impartial trial. 


Well then, (replied Minucius) fince, Mo 
« withſtanding our intreaties, you obſtinately 


inſiſt that — ſhall be tried by this Aſ- 


* ſembly, I demand that, purſuant to your a- 
«© oreement with the Senate, you confine your 
“ accuſation to the ſingle article of aiming at 
00" Tyranny, and that you pretend not to 
” mention any * * him ſaid agamſt the 


60. Peo- 
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People in our Aſſemblies : For you are barred 
« from that, by the conditions expreſſed in the 
very Decree which refers his cauſe to the judg- 
ment of the People.” To prove what he al- 
ledged, he read aloud to them the Senatus- conſul- 
tum; after which * eee from . Ro- 

x WIR 

* II. SICINNIUS Are began we accu- 
ſation with a laboured ſpeech, which conſiſted 
however of only general invectives, importing, 
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that the accuſed, by the whole tenour of his. 


words and actions againſt the People, had mani- 
feſtly diſcovered an intention to invade their Li- 
berties, and become the Tyrant of his Country. 

As ſoon as the Tribune had done ſpeaking; 


Coriolanus, with a courage deſerving a better for- 


tune, preſented himſelf in the Aſſembly, and an- 


ſwered the calumnies thrown upon his conduct, 
by a bare recital of his ſervices. . He began with 


his firſt campaigns, he gave an account of all 
the engagements in which he had fought, the 
wounds he had received, 'the military honours 


which his Generals had beſtowed upon him, and 


the ſeveral commands in the army to which he 


had been gradually promated. He expoſed to 


the view of the whole People a great many dif- 
ferent crowns which he had received, either for 
mounting the breach firſt in aſſaults, or for hav- 
ing firſt broke 1 into the enemies camp; or laſtly, 


” Liberty i is taken to uſe this a for the 3 (or | 


pulpit) or any eminent place, whence we find the Magiſtrates 
ſpeaking to the People; though the word oh ry not in- 


woduced Wh many years after this tim. 
| " EET | "thi 


D. Hal. B. 
7. P- 467. 
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Fear of for having in various battles ſaved the lives of a 

ENF great number of Citizens. He called them a- 

Bef. J. C. loud, each by his name, and cited them as wit- 

= — neſſes of What he advanced. Theſe men imme- 

ty. diately ſtood forth, and gave publick teſtimony 

Xe of the obligations they lay . to him. Stretch- 
Copſul· ing out their hands as ſupplicants, they conjured 

®P- the Aſſembly not to deſtroy a man, to whom 

they owed their lives, and all that was dear to 

them; and they offered to undergo, in his ſtead, 

any pyniſhment to which he ſhould be condemn- 

ed. As theſe Romans were moſtly Plebeians, and 

men known to have deſerved well of their Coun-- 

try; the multitude could not refiſt their Preſſing 
ſolicitations nor even refrain from tears. Then 

Coriolanus, teafing away his robe, ſhewed his breaſt 

all covered with the ſcars of a great number of 

wounds which he had received: It was to fave 

* theſe worthy men, ſaid he, it was to reſcue 

4 theſe good Citizens out of the hands of our 

“enemies, that I have a thouſand times ventur- 

“ed my life, Let the Tribunes ſhew, if they 

* can, how ſuch actions are conſiſtent with the 

© treacherous deſigns they lay to my charge. Is 

it eaſy to believe, that an enemy of the Peo- 

te ple, a man who intended to deſtroy them in a 

- * time of peace, would expoſe himſelf to ſo ma- 

te ny dangers in "A wy to eure their 

F lives?” | 
This diſcourſe, PO by a ** air, and 

| that confidence which flows from i innocence and 

truth, made the Plcheians quite aſhamed of the 

| proſecution. | The beſt men of that order cried 
| 3+ out, 
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Out, that they ought to acquit ſo good a Citizen. Year of 

But then the Tribune Decius, alarmed at this d 

change, ſtood forth and ſaid, Though the Se- rad e 

<« nate does not allow us to prove the ill deſigns dred nine 

« of Corialanus, by the ſpecch-he made in their _ 5 

« Aſſembly, and by his violent proceedings that Nineteenth. 

followed it, we do not want other proofs equal- 2 2 

« « by ſtrong and cogent, oi his pride, and that 

« ſpirit of tyranny of which we aecuſe him. 

Tou know that according to our laws, the D. Hal. B. 
* ſpoils-of the enemy beiong to the Roman Peo- P. 45. 
« ple; that neither the ſoldiers, nor their Ge- 

« neral himſelf has power to difpsſe of them; 

but that all ought to be fold, and the money, 

thence ariſing, carried by a Quæſtor into the 

<« -pubhck treaſury; ſuch is the uſage and conſti- 

<* tution of our Government. Nevertheleſs, con- 

« trary to theſe laws, which are as ancient as- - 

« Rome itſelf, Coriolanus, having got a confider- 

able booty in the territories of the Antiates, 

divided it all, by his priyate authority, among 

<« his friends, giving them what was the People's 

% due. This I call a proof of Tyranny. Fer 

indeed what was this, but with the publick 

money to make to himſelf creatures, and 

* provide guards, and ſupporters of his intend- * 
ed uſurpation? He muſt either deny a noto· 
* rious fact, and fay, that he did not diſpoſe of 

„ that booty, or muſt ſhew that, in diſpoſing 
of it, he did not violate the laws. Without 

* dazzling us with the ſplendid ſhow of his 

** crowns and —_ or uſing any other arts to 

TEY E 4 b6 blind. 
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blind the Aſſembly, let him anſwer directly to 
«this: one article which I urge againſt him.? 

It was true, Coriolanus had, by his private au- 
thority, diſpoſed of the plunder which the Tri- 
bune ſpoke of: but it was not true, that he had 


divided it among his friends and creatures only, 
. as was objected to him, but among all his ſoldi- 


ers: nor had he done this with a view to the 


Tyranny, or with any evil intention; but to en- 
gage his ſoldiers to follow him the more readily 


another time, and in hopes, that the example of 
their ſucceſs would incite the Plebeians at Rome 
voluntarily to take the field, and ſeek proviſions 


in the-enemy's-countty, at a time when the City 
was . grievouſly diſtreſſed by a famine, and the 
Tribunes oppoſed all regular levies of Soldiers. 
This was the real fact. But it is probable, that 


many of the people, who had had no ſhare in 


Plut in 
Coriol. p. 
823. 


voted for him, and twelve againſt him. 


that expedition, were envious of the good for- 
tune of Coriolanus's ſoldiers ; and Decius, per- 
haps, having obſerved this, took the preſent oc- 
caſion of awakening their envy, and of ſeducing 
them thereby to condemn Coriolanus for a gene- 
rous action, by ich, _ themſelves had re- 
ceived no benefit. Eon 

As neither 2 nor any of his friends Fr 
had expected this laſt accuſation, they were whol- 
ly unprepared with an anſwer. The Tribunes 
laid hold of this opportunity to collect the ſuffra- 


ges; and Coriolanus was condemned to perpetual 


baniſnment. Of the twenty-one tribes, but nine 
Moſt 
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Mäoſt of the Nobles and Patricians thought Year of 
| themſelves in a manner condemned to baniſh- EE! 
ment with-this great man, who had always been Bef. J. C. 
the defender and ſupport of their order. At dred aine- 
firſt it was only a general conſternation; but 
this was quickly ſucceeded by indignation and Nineteen 
rage. Some reproached Valerius, that he- had ok _— 
miſled the Senate by his artful diſcourſes ; others D. Hal. B. 
reproached themſelves for their exceſs of condeſ- 2 
cenſion to the People; all repented that they © atop phat 
had not rather endured the laſt extremities, than 
abandoned fo illuſtrious a Citizen to the inſo- 
| lence of the multitude. 

Coriolanus was the only perſon among the Pa- 
tricians who ſeemed unconcerned at his diſgrace; 
he left the Aſſembly with the ſame tranquillity, 
in appearance, as if he had been acquitted. He 
went immediately to his own houſe, where he 
found his mother Veturia, and Volumnia his wife, 
all drowned in tears, and-in the firſt tranſports of 
their grief. He exhorted them in few words to 
bear this reverſe of fortune with courage and 
conſtancy; and having recommended to them 
the care of his children, which were yet but in- 
fants, he inſtantly took his leave, not ſuffering 
any body to attend him in his exile, except three 
or four of his clients. A great number of the 
Senators and other Patricians accompanied him 
to the gates of the city, but he ſaid not one word 
to them by the way, and he parted from them in 
oy oe. N ſilence, neither thanking 

| 545, them 


p 5 / " 
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Year of them for any ee fe 


ROM. any future favour *. 


SR * Cortolanas was probably about 35 years of age at the 
dred nine» time of his baniſhment. He had ſtood for the Conſulſhip 

ty. the year before, and (according to Plutarch, p. 2 20.) had 
WD then ſerved 17 years. He began to ſerve as ſoon as be was 
ue "we of an e 17. 


Conſul- 
CHAP. XII. 


ſhip. 
31 bs Plebeians exile upon ths mitiury they eve 
gained over the Patricians in the affair of Corio- 
lanus. The Romans having now no war a- 
broad, nor ſquabble at home to employ them, turn 
their minds vubolly to ſuperſtition, during the Con- 
falate of Q. Sulpicius and Sp. Lartius. F. II. 
The Tribunes, from a political view, a cod 
the People, at the next election of Conſuls, to 
chuſe men of little ſpirit and mean abilities for war. 
Their choice falls upon C. Julius and P, Pinari- 
us Rufus. &. III. In the mean time, Coriolanus 
retires privately to Antium, one of the principal 
cities of the Volſci, diſcovers bimſelf to Attius 
Tullus, General of that Nation, offers bim bis 
ſervice againſt Rome, and is nobly received by 
bim. F. IV. Theſe two Generals concert à flra- 
tagem to ſtir up the Volſci to renew the war 
with the Romans. Coriolanus is introduced by 
Tullus into the Aſſembly of the Volſcian States, 
and there makes a ſpeech, which is highly applaud- 
ed. They reſolve upon war, and to commit the 
conduct of it to Tullus and Coriolanus ; but firſt, 
by .the advice of the latter, ſend an embaſſy to 


Rome, 10 make ſuch demands of the Republick, 
3 ; 15 
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Chap. XII. 
2 they 
Ambaſſadors are diſmiſſad by the Roman Senate 
with a eee anſwer, | 


$. I. NTEVER did the People teſtify, more 


moſt formidable enemies of Rome, than they 

did now for the advantage they had juſt gained 
over the Senate and the whole body of the Pa- 
bricians. By the proceedings in the affair of Co- 
riolanus, the PzoeLE had got a precedent for 

citing before their Tribunal, and judging the 
moſt illuſtrious of the Nobles; a precedent which 


they are fure will be rejttied. The Volfcian | 


Joy, not even upon vanquiſhing the 
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the Tribunes failed not to improve into an eſta- 


bliſhed cuſtom. And how much ſoever the an- 
cient dignity of the Patrician order was diminiſh- 
ed by this innovation, Diony/ius is of opinion, 


D. Hal. B. 


that it was a proper curb upon the ambition of P: 4%. 


the Great, and not only ſalutary to the Repub- 
lick, but even neceſſary to its preſervation: And 
though ſome hot- headed Tribunes, animated by 
views of ſelf-intereſt, or private pique, might 
now and then abuſe their power, by commencing 


unjuſt proſecutions, yet thoſe of the Nobles, Who 


took upon them the management of publick af- 


fairs, with honeſt and patriot intentions, would 


be in little danger of ſuffering any angry by a 
ſentence of the People. 


The fame Hiſtorian, in the cloſe of his ili p. 
tion of what happened at Rome, from the time 


of the Seceſſion, to the tryal of Coriolanus, very 
juſtly remarks, as more worthy to be admired, 


than AE moſt wiring dos 45 on the Romans, 


dhe 


% 


18 
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hs rare temper and moderation which appeared 
in both parties, in their late contentions : That 


ſuch important changes ſhould be brought a- 
bout, merely by conferences and arguments, and 
without any of thoſe inhuman and fatal acts of 
violence, which, on the like occaſions, were fo 


| common in the States of Greece and Sicily. 
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During the following Conſulſhip of 9, Sulpi- 
cius and ꝙp. Lartius *, ſuperſtition alone filled the 
minds of the Romave. Nothing now was talked 
of but viſions, ſpectres, miraculous voices, mon- 
ſters, and prodigies of all forts. Titus Latinus, 
or, according to Livy, Tib. Atinius, an old man, 
and bed-rid, made himſelf be conveyed in a lit- 


| ter, from the country to Rome, where he rela- 


ted to the Conſcript Fathers a dream, in which he 
ſaid, Jupiter Capitolinus had appeared to him, 


2, and commanded him to tell the Senate, That 


they muſt repeat the celebration of the Pub- 
e lick Games, becauſe, in the laſt performance, 
ea bad Dancer had led up the dances. He add- 


« eq, That he having neglected the admonition, 


« Fupiter in revenge had thrown him into the 
<« condition he then was, having firſt killed one 
« of his ſons.” As faſt as the man diſcharged | 
his. commiſſion, ſo faſt he recovered the uſe of 
his limbs; and this put the Senate into a terri- 


ble fright. Strict inquiries were made after the 


bad Dancer, and he was at length found to be a 


| Slave, whom his Maſter, a ſubſtantial Citizen, 


had, juſt before the religious proceſſion that 


preceded the ſports, | cauſed to be whipped thro? 


the Craſſiays, the Forum, and the Circus, thro* 
| all 
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all which places the proceſſion was to paſs, The 
poor wretch, from the violence of his pain, had 
uttered imprecations, and had ſcrewed; himſelf 
into an hundred odd poſtures at eyery ſtroke ; 
an improper and indecent prelude to ſo ſolemn 
a ceremony. And this it ſeems had offended Ju- 
piter. The Citizen was fined, and a decree paſſed 
for renewing the Games in a more ſumptuous 
and expenſive manner than before. The Senate 
however deferred the celebration of them to the 
next Conſulate. 


F. II. THE eee being bead 


only thing which kept the Tribunes in awe, we 
may well ſuppoſe, that they employed their ef. 
forts to hinder its falling into any hands, but of 
Patricians devoted to their intereſts, or too little 
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eſteemed to be much feared: And, perhaps, 


they inſinuated to the People, that the 
Captains were not the moſt fit to govern a Com- 
monwealth: That men of their high courage, 


and accuſtomed to an abſolute power in the ar- 


mies, brought home with their victories a ſpirit 
of pride, ever dangerous in a free State. As 
the Conſuls were always choſen in the Comitia by 
Centuries, of which thoſe of the firſt and richeſt 


greateſt 


claſs made the majority, the Senators and Patri- 


cians had uſually diſpoſed of that dignity as they 
pleaſed. . But now, even in that kind of Aſſem- 


bly, the Plebeian party carried their point by the 


artful man t of their Tribunes. C. Ju- 
lius and P. Piarius Rufus, men known to be 
bur. indifferent ſoldiers, were, by the votes of the 


People, 5 
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People, raiſed to the Conſulſhip, ee ( ſays 
Dionyſius, ) for that reaſon *. 

F. II. IN the mean time, Guten, that 

exiled Hero, who had appeared ſo unmoved by 

his diſgrace, was meditating, with all the force of 

his * n means to revenge 


. Mr. 5: a upon ee chad the S-nate 
and the People acted both of them contrary to their real in- 
texeſts, and ſeemed to aim at joining two things incompati- 
ble. All the Romans, ſays be, as well Patricians as Plebeians, 
aſpired to the conqueſt of Italy; the command of the ar- 
mies was reſerved to the Patriciant, who indeed paſſeſſed all 
the. dignities of the State; they had no ſoldiers but the Ple- 


 beians, whom they would reduce to that timid ſubmiſſion, aud 


that ſervile dependence, - which they could ſcarce have ex- 
pected in mean-artificers, and a populace bred up in obſcu- 
2 ITbe People, on the other hand, powerful, numerous, 

and full. of that ferocity growing from a continual exerciſe of 
arms, in order to leſſen the authority of the Government, 


were for having Conſuls and Generals who would be eaſy, 


indulgent, complacent to the mu!titude, and would behave 


themſelves towards their ſoldiers rather with the modeſt 
manners of equality, chan with that lofty and i imperious air 
which the command of armies naturally gives a General. It 
was neceſſary for putting an end to the miſunderſtanding be- 
tween thoſe two orders in the Republick, that they Nhoold 
either jointly have reſolved -to content-themſelves with the 
narrow: limits of (their State, and lay :afide the. ambition of 
making conqueſts,; or that the -Patricians ſhould have al- 
lowed a greater ſhare in the Government to a warlike Peo- 
ple, Citizens during winter, but Soldiers all the ſummer 
and-the People, on their fide, have named-to- the eommand 


none but the beſt Generals in the Republick. 


Mr. Vertot adds, that he owes. this reflection · to the events | 
that follow ; it not being long before the People repented 


their having intruſted the government of the State, and the 


command of the Armies, to two men 1 , of 


| choſe functions. 5 


his 
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his wrongs 3 his ſilence and ſeeming inſenſibility 


having been the pure effect of an indignation 
and reſentment too deep for ſuperficial expreſſi- 
on. He ſpent the firſt days of his baniſhment 
at a country- ſeat of his-own; his thoughts wholly 
employed how to compaſs the deſtruction of his 

enemies; a deſign, which his vengeful heart 
would not forego, though the execution of it 
ſhould involve the ruin of his country. At length, 
when he had caſt his eyes upon the ſeveral na- 
tions that were neighbours and enemies to Rome, 
Sabines, Aqui, Tiſſcans, Volſci, and Hernici, he 


found none that ſeemed more exaſperated againſt 


the Romans, or in a better condition to under- 
take a war, than the Voſſc i. 

. They were a Republick or ee 
ſiſting of ſeyeral {mall cantons, united, by a 
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dred eigh- 
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league, and governed by an Aſſembly of Depu- 


ties from each of them. This Nation bordering 


upon Nome, and jealous. of her riſing greatneſs, 
had always oppoſed it with remarkable courage, 


though with little ſucceſs. The Romans had ta- 
ken from them ſome of their towns, and part f 


their territory; and, during the time that Cario- 


Leads affair, was depending, had, by tipatpning 


them with a new war (on occaſion of ſome vio- 


lence they had offered to certain Sicilian Ambaſ- 


ſadors ſent to Rome upon the corn traffick) terri- 
fied them into the ſubmiſſion, of ſuppliants for 
peace. The Yol/ci obtained of the Republick a 


truce for two years. But this did not leſſen the 
animoſity in their hearts; they ſought all over 


Hay to Fe up new enemies againſt the Romans ; 
and 
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and i it was upon the knowledge of this Coriolanus 
built his hopes of engaging them to renew the 
war. But he was the moſt unfit man in the world 
for ſuch an undertaking; he had done them more 
miſchief than all the other Roman Generals; 
more than once he had cut to pieces theit 
troops, ravaged their country, taken and plun- 


< dered their towns: the name of Coriolanus was 


no leſs odious than formidable hap nn reve the | 
whole community of the Valſci. 
- Beſides, they had at this time, for their Ge- 


neral, Attius Tullus, whom Coriolanus, in many 
actions, where they fought againſt each other, 


had conſtantly vanquiſhed ; a diſgrace which few 


Commanders have magnanimity enough to for- 


give. Nothing could be more dangerous for 
the Roman, than to Put himſelf into the hands 


of ſuch an enemy: Nevertheleſs, immoderate 


Livy, B. 2. 


e. 36. 
Plut. in 


Coriol. p. 
224 
D. Hal. B. 


thirſt of vengeance being now the prevailing 
paſſion in his ſoul, that was unuſed to fear, he 
— to apply himſelf immediately to Tullus. 
'He departed from his retreat in diſguiſe; and 
in the evening entered Antium, one of 'the chief 
Cities of the Volſci. It was here that Tullus re- 
ſided, and to his houſe Coriolanus went directly. 


With his face covered, and without ſpeaking 


one word, he walked in, and ſeated himſelf by 


che hearth of the domeſtick Gods, 4 place ſacred . 


in all the houſes of the ancient Pagans. A be⸗ 


haviour fo extraordinary, and a cettain air of au- 
thority that never abandons great men, ſur- 


—— _ 29 Fre 1 ran to! . 25. maſter. 
28 * Tulͤlas 
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Tullus came, and demanded of him who he eas, 
and what he required. 

Corialanus then diſcovering himſelf: « If thou 
« doſt not yet know me, I am Caius Marcius, 
my ſurname is Coriolanus, the only reward left 
« me of all my ſervices. I am baniſhed from 

© Rome through the hatred of the People, and 
6 3 puſillanimity of the Great: I ſeek re- 
« yenge; it lies in thy power to employ my 
« ſword againſt our common enemies, If thy 
1 Republic will not accept of my ſervice, I 
give my life into thy hands; deſtroy an old 


, 2 p 
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% enemy, who otherwiſe may do more miſchief 


« to thy Country.” 


D of his . 


rage, gave him his hand: 7 Fear nothing, Mar- 
3 cius, thy confidence is thy ſecurity. By giv- 


00 ing us thyſelf, thou makeſt us an ineſtimable | 


<< preſent z we ſhall know how to value thy ſer- 


1 yices better than thy fellow-citizens : 80 great 
& a Captain may juſtly expect the higheſt ho- 


“ nours from the Volſci.“ He then led him into 


his apartment, where they privately conferred 
about the means of renewing the war. 
$. IV. IT has been; already obſerved, that 
there was at this time a, truce, between the Voq 
and the Romans; the buſineſs was to bring the 
former to a reſolution of breaking it; a point 
not eaſy to be carried, becauſe of the loſſes which 
the 25 had ſuffered in the laſt war. How- 


D.U4.B. 
4 's 432, 
Livy,B.2. 


2 » ; Wok 
Plus, in 
Coriol. p» 
226, : 


eyer, the two Generals found means to compaſs | 


what they deſired. The Romans were preparing 
for their publick . * (a 23 of the 
Vor. II. 


. 
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» Year of of thoſe times) purſuant to the GD: be- | 
ROME fore mentioned, of Jupiter by the old man. From 


CCLX1 
Bef. J. C. the ſeveral Nations about Rome, there flocked to 


| det cle. the /how great numbers, and particularly of the 
Net Voſſei. They crowded every quarter of the City; 
T nay many, not being able to find hoſts to _ 
- Tow them, lay under'tents in the publick places. 

| | Anus a multitude of ſtrangers gave — 


to the Confuls; and, to add 1 to It, Tullus contri- 


ved to raiſe a falſe alarm, that the Yolſei intended 
to ſet fire to the Town. The known animoſity 
2 that People againſt the Republick made the 


report cafily credited ; ſo that the Magiſtrates = 


bbs an order to be publiſhed, injoining all the 

 Valſei to depart before night, and even 1 

ing che gate through which they ſhould 

And accordingly all of that Nation were i 

ly driven out of Rome. As they were Fen ml 
Home, each man bearing in his heart the ſhatne 

of this Ul ufage, and a ſtrong defire of revenge, 


Liv. B. 2. Tullus met them in the way E. eat d, | 


© when he had heard them relate the anworthy 
gr in which they had been treated, Is it 

; poſſible, Be cried, they could drive you from 4 

«© pyblick feſtival, like the profaneſt wretthes 

« and outlaws? Aﬀer {6 vile a treatment, you 

5 = can no longer hide from yourſelves the im- 

__ - &'phacable hatred which the Romaiis bear you. 

= And will you patiently wait till, without re- 

« oard to the truce which has diſarmed you, 


8 


« they K invade 9 and 1 waſte 
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An Aſtembiy of the States was called without Year of 


ROME 


delay; and the more violent were for immedi- CCLYX 
ately carrying fire and ſword into the territory 4 
Rome, in revenge for the inſult they had received. E= ws 
But Tullus, who conducted this affair, adviſed eight. 
them, before they broke out, to ſend for Coris. Toenty- 
lanus into their Aſſembhy: * That Captain, ſaid — 1 | 
« }e, whoſe valour we have fo often experienced, P. Hal. B. 
* and who now bears more enmity to the K. f. fe 
« mats, than even we ourſelves, ſeems to have | 
& been brought hither by the Gods to reſtore 
« our affairs; and he will give us no counſels, 
. MEIN 
% execution.” . 
The Roman, being introduced into the Aſſem- 
bly, appeared there with a countenance fad, but 
reſolute; all preſent fixed their eyes attentively - 
upon the man, whoſe name had been ſo dread- 
ful to them; and they liſtened to him with that 
reſpe& which is always paid to merit under per- 
ſecution. When he had firſt related to them his p 
ſtory, and repreſented the ingratitude and inju- 
, ſtice, with which he had been condemned by his 
fellow-citizens to perpetual baniſhment, he pro- 
ceeded in words to this effect: | 
If I had fought only a olace of reflige, I 
might have retired either among the Latines 
our allies, or to ſome Roman colony. But a 
* life ſo obſcure had been to me inſupportable; 
* for I always thought it better for a man to 
die, than be reduced to ſuch a conditifh, as to 
* be unable either to ſerve. his friends, or to 
N. revenge 2 his enemies. This 18 


F 2 * Ine 
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Yeax of | $ my temper: I would deſerve by my ſword the 
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T Nn 


a Con- 
dae 4 


„ Aflum I. aſk of you: let us join our common 
e reſentments. Thoſe ungrateful Romans, wha 
have baniſhed me ſo unjuſtly, are your moſt 
c inveterate enemies; you are ſenſible of it; 
e with pleaſure I perceive, you are all diſpoſed 
to renew the war; and indeed it is much your 
<« intereſt to ſtop the progreſs, and diminiſh the 
< ſtrength of ſo incroaching a neighbour. But, 
in order to render this war ſucceſsful, the 
* motiye you ſhall aſſign for taking arms, muſt 
be juſt in the ſight of the Gods, and ſuch as 
* will engage the ſeveral States about Rome to 
& eſpouſe your cauſe. You are not ignorant of 
how ſmall an extent, at the founding of that 
% City, the Roman territory was, which is now 


<6 ſtretched into a wide dominion, by the con- 


<6 queſts they have made, or, to ſpeak more Juſt- 


ly, by their uſurpations. There is not, in all 


<« their neighbourhood, a Nation from which 
they have not wreſted ſome of its towns, and 


| © a conſiderable part of its lands. The Sabines, 


s ſent to de 
„ the. lands 


Aang, Aqui, Hetrurians, and others have ſuf- 


4 fered from them like injuries to yours. Make 


« it the common intereſt of thoſe States to join 
** you in your enterpriſe. Let Ambaſſadors be 
| of the Romans, A reſtitution of 
cities. which they bave taken from 


Jou, apbether by bofile invaſions «by anger 


© treats. 


H the . dd by your mena- 
. ces of 2 wat, conſent to reſtore to you the 
towns and the lands en they have depriv- 


8 40 ed 
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« ed-you of, then, after your example, the other 
« Nations of Hach will demand back what has 
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« been taken from them; which, if ſubmitted Bef. J. C. 


4 to, will at one ſtroke reduce that proud Peo- 
<« ple to their original weakneſs. Or, if they re- 
« ſolve, as I doubt not but they will, to retain 
<« their uſurpations, and bid you defiance, then, 


Four hun- 
dred eigh- 


ty Ught. ' 


3 ' 
firſt Con- 


« in a war ſo equitable, you will have both Gods 


and men your friends. As for me, in what- 


<« ever poſt you place me, you may rely upon 
4 my zeal for your ſervice, and my punctual exe- 


<«"cution of your General's orders. If hereto- 


fore, when your enemy, I was very hurtful 


to you, I may perhaps be found equally uſeful, 
« when fighting in your cauſe.” 

Loud and univerſal applauſe was given by the 
Aſſembly to this diſcourſe; and, to bind Corio- 


lanus more ſtrictly to them, they inſtantly con- 
ferred on him the quality of Senator. At the 
ſame time, purſuant to his advice, Ambaſſadors 
were diſpatched to Rome ; where being admitted 


to audience, they repreſented to the Senate, 
that the Volſei were very deſirous to terminate 
* amicably all their differences with the Roman 
<«< Republick ; but that, in order thereto, it was 
* neceſſary Rome ſhould reſtore to them the 


* towns and lands of which ſhe had deprived 


them: That without this, there could be no 


< ſolid and laſting peace between the two States: 
< and they therefore hoped, the Senate would 
Inot, by a refuſal of juſtice, put them under | 


«6 the n of T e a war,” 


P · 483. 
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Year of The Ambaſſadors being withdrawn, the Se- 


ROME 


CCLXIV. nate did not ſpend much time in deliberation: 
2 At Rome to yield to menaces was a thing un- 
d ted eigh- known, or to ſubmit to an enemy, even though 
ty-eight. victorious; fo that the Ambaſſadors were ſoon 
Twenty- called in again. The- firſt Conſul told them in 
Frog few words, that fear would never make the Ro- 
Plu',in Mans give up what they had conquered by their 
oa. F. valour; and that, if the Volſci were the firſt to 
take arms, the Romans would be the laſt to lay 

them down. And wth this anſwer OT were e diſ- 


miſſed. 


CHAP. XIII 


8. I. Carielions' at the ig of e wary 
recovers from the Romans all the towns they had 
taten from the Volſti; carries ſeveral cities in 
Latium by aſſault, and then leads his troops with- 
in five miles of Rome; where new Conſuls are 
; choſen, Sp. Nautius and Sex. Furius. F. II. 

. The People terrified at his approach, cry out to 
have the ſentence of his baniſhment reverſed. The 
Patricians oppoſe it. He marches to Rome and 
8 | inveſts the place. The Senate and People apree 
. fo ſue to him for peace, Three Deputations are 
Len, to bin ſucceſſwely, to perſuade him to deſi 

_ from bis demands in favour of the Volſci; but 

| all in vain. F. III. The Mother and Wife of 
Coriolanus go attended by all the Roman Ladies 
- of diftinflion to make a fourth attempt upon bis 
reſolution, - F. IV. The interview and conference 
bhbfiween —— and bis — who pre- 
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vails upon him to raiſe the fiege of Rome; after 


which ws is 4 nated ty the Volſci. 


K. I. / BE report of the 8 
their return, was followed by a de- 
2 of war. Tullus and Coriolanus, foreſeeing 


the Senate's anſwer, had held their troops in rea- 


dineſs to enter upon action. The firſt, with a 


part of the forces, made an incurſion into the 1 


country of the Latines, in order to hinder them 
from ſending any aſſiſtance to the Romans: At 
the ſame time, Cariolanus, with the remainder, 


threw himſelf into the territory of Rome, where 
he made a prodigious capture of freemen, ſlaves, 


corn and cattle, no meaſures having been taken 
to oppoſe him. Both parties returned from their 


expeditions enriched with booty; which proved 


an effectual means to augment the army: For the 


people henceforward, big with the hopes of con- 


queſt and plunder, came in crowds to inliſt them- 
ſelves. And now it was agreed 1 that Tullus with 


a body of reſerve ſhould Ray i in the country to | 


defend the entrance of it againſt the enemy, 
while Coriolanus at the head of the main army 


marched to give the Conſuls battle, in caſe they 


appeared in the field. According to Livy, he 
firſt drove from Circeum a colony of Romans that 
were eſtabliſhed there; but Diomſſus ſays, that 
the inhabitants, intimidated by the approach of 
the enemy, opened their gates, and that Coriola- 


nus only obliged them to furniſh him with pro- 


"viſions and cloaths for his ſoldiers. He then took 
from the Romans Satricum, Longulum, ' Poluſea, 
1 and 


D. Hal. B. 


8. p. 490. 
Livy, B. 2s 
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aad Corioli, towns which they had won but a lit- 
tle before; he alſo made himſelf Maſter of Car- 


C. bio, Vitellia, Trebia, Toleria, Bola, Labicum, and 


Pedum, all in Latium, or upon the confines of it. 
The Latines had ſent to Rome for aid, but the 
Senate had excuſed themſelves, the diſtreſs of 


- | the Republick being extreme. For the Aqui 


and other allies had revolted; and diviſions and 


animoſities reigned at home in the City. 


Coriolanus, in his firſt expedition, had ſpared 


the houſes ad eſtates of the Patricians, either 


out of ſome remains of regard for thoſe of his 


oon order; or, which is more prabable, to make 
them ſuſpected by the People, and to increaſe 
the diſſenſions between them, Whatever was 
the motive, this was the effect of his conduct. 
„The People failed not to accuſe the Senate pub- 


' lickly of an underſtanding with Coriolanus, and 
of having engaged him to come at the head of 
an army, to aboliſh the Tribunitian power, The 
Patricians, on their ſide, reproached the People, 


. with having forced ſo great a Captain to throw 


himſelf in deſpair into the party of the enemy. 
Suſpicion, diſtruſt, hatred actuated both ord 'S3 

and in this time of danger they thought leſs of 
repulling the Volſci, than of defaming e o- 
ther. The two Conſuls, hid behind . walls of 


Rome, made levies but ſlowly. Spurius Nautius 
and Sextus Furius, who ſucceeded them, uſed 


diligence in raiſing an army, but did not ſhew 


more courage and. reſolution than their prede- 
ou ; Ir was ms they duet not encounter 


ſo 2 
4 i 
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ſo able a General, The People themſelves were 
in no haſte to give their names to be inrolled; 

nobody cared for ſtirring out of Rome, whether 
it was that they had no great opinion of the ca- 


ity of their Leaders, or that they ſaw them- . 


ſelves deſerted by their allies, who had readily 
eſpouſed the cauſe which fortune favoured. 
Coriolanus, finding no army in the field to op- 
poſe his deſigns, advanced ſtill on, took Lavini- 
um, and at length incamped at the . tren- 
ches five miles diſtant from Rome. 
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ſucceſs, multitudes of the Volſci flock'd to Corio- 
lanus's army. The very ſoldiers of Tullus him- 
ſelf, drawn by the hopes of the plunder of Rome, 
left their General, and declared, they acknow- 

ledged no other but the Roman; a freſh victory, 


8. p. 491 
Plut. p. 
227. 


of a new kind, which Coriolanus gained over his 


old adverfary, and of which Tullus retained: a 


ſharp reſentment in his breaſt. The eyes of all 


Hay were turned en the, Romans and Volſci, 
who, by only one man's changing ſides, had ex- 


perienced a ſurpriſing change in their fortunes: 


So true it is, that the ſtrength of a ſtate conſiſts 
not ſo much in the number and bravery of its 


troops, as in the abilities of him who commands 


them. The conſternation was general at Rome. D. 
The People, who from the tops of the walls be- 


held the enemies ſpread all over the country, 
came into the Forum, and with clamorous voices 
demanded a peace, and to have the ſentence a- 
gainſt Coriolanus reverſed. That very People 
"oY with ſo * wn had hurried him into 


e 
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Year of banihment, with equal violence now preſſed to 
SA have him recalled. The Senate being aſſembled 
Bef. J. ©. to conſider of this propoſal, abſolutely rejected 
2 — it; which they did, either to remove the ſuſpici- 
ty-ſeven. on of their having intelligence with him, or per- 
haps from that high ſpirit ſo common among 


Twenty- 
ſecond E the great men of the Republick, never more a- 


2 verſe from peace than after ill ſucceſs | 
Plut.p. Coriolanus no ſooner heard of the Senate's re- 
B. Hal. B. ſolution, but he broke up his camp, marched 
8.496. directiy to Rome, and inveſted the place, as if 
he meant to beſiege it. A deſign ſo daring threw 
both the Patricians and the Plebeians into an equal 
conſternation ; all courage and reſolution failed 
them, and hatred gave place to fear. The Se- 
nate and People with one accord determined now 
| to ſue for peace. Five Senators, who had been 
p. 4. Zealous friends of Coriolanus, were choſen to be 
ſent to him upon this negotiation. Theſe were 
M. Minucius, Pofthumus Cominius, Sp. Lartius, 
P. Pinarius, and Q Sulpicius, who had all five 
been Conſuls. 
Ptut. p. The Yolſci made theſe Deputics paſs thro' two 
. ranks of ſoldiers ſanding to their arms; and Co- 
riolanus, ſurrounded by his chief officers, received 
them ſeated in his Tribunal, with the ſtate of an 
ceenemy wh is reſolved to preſcribe the law. 
D. Hat. Minucius exhorted him in modeſt and pathe- 
NE tick terms to give peace to the two Nations; and 
conjured him not to puth too far the advantages, 
which his ſuperior courage and abilities had gi- 
ven the yall but to remember the regard he 
eee He put him in mind of the 


friend- 
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friendſhip the Patricians had always ſhewn him; Vear ef 
and even excuſed in ſome meaſure the People, 8 6 
of whom nine tribes had voted for him. Here- 
preſented to him the unreaſonableneſs of carrying 
| his reſentments to fuch an unbounded exceſs, 
and the remorſe that muſt follow ſo criminal an 
enterprize as he was engaged in, how ſucceſsful 
ſoever it might prove. He then reminded him thip. 
of the inſtability of fortune, tho? it had hitherto 
favoured him; and, in concluſion, invited him 
to return into the boſom of his native City, which 
now, as a tender mother, ſtretched out her? arms 
to receive him. 

To all theſe remonſtrances Coriolanus gave this Plut. ibid. 
tos anſwer : That Rome might obtain a peace, 2 . — 
if ſhe would reſtore to the Yolſei the Country ſhe & fg. 
had taken from them, grant them the ſame rights 
of Citizenſhip which ſhe had granted to the La- 
tines, and recall the Roman colonies from thoſe 
towns ſhe had got poſſeſſion of unjuſtly ; but that 
he could abate nothing of theſe demande. p 

That as to the liberty offered him of going 
back to Name, it was not worth his acceptance. 
e With what ſatisfaction, ſaid ze, can I return to 
* a City where injuſtice reigns, and vice enjoys 
“the honours which are due to virtue? Conſi- 

« der the men who govern there, and the man 

* you have driven thence. What was my 

crime? I could not bear to ſee the whole au- 

* thority of the Government fall into the hands 

* of factious Tribunes and a ſenſeleſs Populace, 

16 This was the offence for which the Senate de- 

bs * me up to the fury of the People. Tes. 
00 che 
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ce the Senators are they whom I accuſe as the 
« Authors of my misfortunes. © The injuſtice of 


the People indeed condemned me, but it was 
e the weakneſs of the Senate which put me with- 


4 in the reach of their power: ſo that baſeneſs 
e iniquity are become univerſal in the Re- 


e publick. — What a ſhameful life ſhould I be- 


forced to drag on, in Rome? Flatter the inſo- 


' , « lent multitude ? not dare to ſpeak my opinion. 


« with freedom? —— And who will promiſe 
« me, that I ſhall not meet with a Sicinnius or a 
« Decius to arm the Populace once more againſt 
«me? How can I be aſſured that the devaſta- 


2 tions made on your lands, the conqueſt of 


your cities, and the ſlavery of your allies will 
not be laid as freſh crimes to his charge, who 


vas deemed worthy of death for bare words? 


« IFou accuſe me of impiety, Have I been 
« guilty of any towards Rome, that cruel mother 
e whom no ſervices could oblige, and who has 
« caſt out of her boſom a ſon that was uſeful to 
* her, and zealous for her glory? I owe her no 
<« longer any duty. The Nation of the Yolſci is 


no my mother, She forgot the miſchiefs 1 


did her; ſhe received me when a fugitive, a 


wanderer and poor, She has been profuſe in 
7 beſtowing upon me her honours, her magi- 

« ſtracy, and the command of her armjes. You 
think it impious to abandon profeſſed ene- 


mies; and you would have me betray the 


+ moſt affectionate friends, when they place all 


„ their confidence. i in me. No, Romans, I am 


60 not like vou. 1 know how to acknowledge 


 * oblÞ 


hs / 
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< obligations, and to adhere to thoſe who have Year-of . 
done me honour. The remorſe you ſpeak of 9 ko | 
„ is for Rome herlelf to feel; let her dread the ; * by 
rage of thoſe avenging furies which torment died &igti. 
< the guilty. As for me, the Gods have ſuffi- Vu! . 
< ciently ſhewn that they approve of my reſent- Twenty | 
ments; and victory proclaims aloud whole rn 

«© cauſe it is that they eſpouſe.” Rt mage?” 
Coriolanus having ſpoke in this haughty ſtrain 
as to what concerned the intereſts of the 'Volſes, . 
and the 1 injuries he had ſuffered from the Ro- 
mans, came to a more gentle behaviour towards 
the Deputies. He aſſured them that he had not 
forgot the good- will they had formerly expreſſed 
for him; nor could ever loſe the ſenſe of his obli- 
gations to them for their generous protection 
his mother, wife and children, ſince his baniſh- 
ment. That he was ready to do them any per- 8 
ſonal good office in his power, and for their ; 
fakes would even grant the Romans a truce for 
thirty days with regard to the proper territory 
of Rome; but that, after the expiration of that 
term, he ſhould expect from them a deciſive an- 
ſwer. He then diſmiſſed the Deputies. 

The chirty days, which he allowed the No- P. 
mans to conſider of his demand, he employed in 
taking other towns of Latium; and then appear- 
ed once more with his whole army in"the-neigh- 
bourhood of Rome. The Senate had ſpent the 

| time in deliberations, and had come to a reſdlu- 
tion never to receive law from their enemies, 
nor even to treat of an alliance with thę Volſci, 
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Year of tillthey had withdrawn their troops from the ter- 
Sc v ritory of Rome, and from thoſe of her allies. 
2 = Ten other Senators, who had all been Conſuls, 
| ered eigh- were diſpatched to Coriolanus to ſignify to him 
weren. this determination of ebe Fathers. Theſe Depu- 
Twenty- dies conjured him to, moderate his diſpleaſure, 
| ſecond and demand nothing that was unbecoming the 
ſip. dignity of the Roman name to grant. They bid 
| him remember, that the Romans were not men 
whom threats could terrify ; but they added, 
that, if in his opinion the Volſci deſerved favour, 
| they might, upon laying down their arms, ob- 
1 A reaſonably de 
ſire. 


D. Hal. B. His ds was a That tbe Bemme Bad 
p.50. 10 choice but reſtitution or war ; and that he would 
allow them but three days to come to a final deter- 
mination. The Deputies would have replied, but 
he refuſed to hear them, commanded them in- 
ſtantly to leave his camp, and threatened to pu- 
e ern, APE AR 
The Senate, though extremely piqued, whan, 
Hom the report of their Deputies, they under- 
ſtood with what a haughty Coriolanus 
had treated them, were yet in no haſte to ſend 
-__- an army into the field againſt him; not think- 
ing it adviſeable to truſt an affair of fo great im- 
Portance to the management of two Conſuls, 
who had neither vigour, courage, nor military 
| mill. It wasrefolved to keep cloſe within the for- 
| rifications of Rome, and apply the whole ſtrength 
| 


net e 
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which they had much reaſon to fear would ſheo- 
dily be attacked. Some hope, however, {till re- 


mained to the Fathers of preventing the calamity : 


of a ſiege, by a new deputation to Cordolanus. 
As if the Republick (ſays Plutarch) had been 
beaten by a tempeſt, and were juſt ready to pe- 
riſh, they (according to. the Proverb) threw out 8 
the Holy Anchor. For they ordered the Poatifs, f 
Prieſts, Augurs, all the Miniſters of Religion, 
veſted in their ceremonial habits, to go in ſo- 
emu proceſſion to his camp, and, with moſt 
preſling inſtances, conjure him to comply with 
the propoſals, which had been twice made to him 
for finiſhing the war. | 

To theſe Sacred Ambaſſadors Coriolanus did 


not refuſe an audience; yet they found him as 


inexorable to them as he had been to the pro- 
phane. He would abate nothing * former 
demands. 


5. III. ALL hope of pacifying the injured D. 


_ exile being now extinguiſhed, the ſole buſineſs 


at Rome was to prepare with the utmoſt dili- 


gence for ſuſtaining a ſiege. The young and 
able-bodied men had inſtantly the guard of the 


gates and trenches aſſigned to them; while thoſe | 


of the veterans, who, though exempt by their 


age from bearing arms, were yet capable of 


ſervice, undertook the defence of the ramparts. 


The women, inthe mean white, ſcared by theſe 


movements and the impending danger into a 
negle& of their wonted decorum, ran tumultu- 


a from their houſes to the temples: Every 


anch. and efpecially PO RR 5 


e 
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Capitolinus, reſounded with the wailings and loud 
ſupplications of women, proſtrate before the ſta- 
tues of the Gods. In this general conſternation 


* and diſtreſs Valeria, (ſiſter of the famous Valerius 
even.  Poplicola) as if moved by a divine impulſe, ſud- 


denly took her ſtand upon the top of the ſteps of 
the temple of Jupiter, aſſembled the women a- 
bout her, and having firſt exhorted them not to 


| be terrified by the greatneſs of the preſent dang 
ger, confidently declared, That there was yet 


| wy hope for the Republick ; that i its preſervation 
_  * depended upon them, and upon their perfor- 


* mance of the duty they owed their country.” 


« —Alas! cried out one of the Company, what re- 
« ſource can there be in the weakneſs of wretch- 
w ed women, when our braveſt men, our ableſt 
« warriors theinſelves deſpair ?—It is not by the 
« ſword, nor by ſtrength of arm (replied Vale- 
« fia 20 that we are to prevail; theſe belong not 
< to our Sex. Soft, moving words muſt be our 
00 weapons and our force. Let us all, in our 


| < mourning. attire, and accompanied by our 
“ children, go beg and i intreat Veturia, the mo- 
e ther of Coriclanus, to intercede with her ſon for 


„ our common country. Veturia's prayers in 
bend his ſoul to pity. _ Haughty and impla- 


cable as he has hitherto appeared, he has not 


whole train / of women took their yay to Vetu- 


« 4 heart ſo cruel and obdurate, as not to relent, 
when he ſhall. ſee his mother, his revered, his 
« beloved mother, a weeping: ſuppliant at hie 


feet. 


This motion b being e 3 the | 
ria $ 
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ria's houſe. Her ſon's wife, Volumnia, Who was 


ſitting with her when they arrived, and was ( 


greatly ſurprized at their coming, haſtily aſked 
them the meaning of ſo extraordinary an appear- 

ance. What is it, ſhe ſaid ? What.can be the mo- 
tive that has. brought ſuch a numerous company of Vis 
fiters to this houſe of Sorrow? 


Valea, addrefling herſelf to Ws mother, Ir 8 


e js to you, Veturia, that theſe women have re- 

c courſe in the extreme peril, with which they 
e and their children are threatened. They in- 
< treat, implore, conjure you to compaſſionate 
<« their diſtreſs, and the diſtreſs of our common 
<« country. Suffer not Rome to become a prey 
* to the Volſci, and our enemies to triumph over 


* our liberty. Go to the camp of Coriolanus e 


«© Take with you Velummia and her two ſons: 
Let that excellent wife join her interceſſion to 
ce yours: Permit theſe, women with their chil- 


* dren to accompany you; they will all caſt 


<« themſelves at his feet. O Veturia, conjure 
<« him to grant peace to his fellow- citizens: 
<«< Ceaſe not to beg till you have obtained: So 
good a man can never withſtand your tears: 


Our only hope is in you. Come then, Vetu- 


„ria; the danger preſſes; you have no time 


« for deliberation; the enterpriſe is worthy. of . 


your virtue; the Gods will crown it with ſuc- 
4 ceſs: Rome ſhall once more owe its. preſerva · 
tion to our ſex: You will juſtly, acquire to 
« yourſelf an immortal fame, and have the plea- 
6 ſure to make every one of us a ſharer i in your 
glory.“ 

Vor Il G Petu- 
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®* Fear of  Peturia, after a ſhort filence, with tears in her 
ROME eyes, anſwered, * Weak indeed is the foundation 
. Bef. J. C. „of your hope, Valeria, when you place it in 
— ETC ERNAATs: worges: We are not 
even. © wanting in affection to our country, nor need 
Twenty- e any remonſtrance or intreaties to excite our 
ſecond = zeal for its preſeryation. It is the power only 
ſhip, of being ſerviceable that fails us. Ever ſince 
ID « that unfortunate hour, when the People in 
their madneſs ſo unjuſtly baniſhed Coriolanus, 

< his heart has been no leſs eſtranged from his 

« family than from his country. You will be 
convinced of this fad truth by his own words 

to us at parting. When he returned home 

Wb oem” Gong ncaa 4 where he had been con- 
demned, he found us in the extremeſt depth 

of affliction, bewailing the miſeries that were 

fure to follow our being deprived of fo dear a 

- ſon, and ſo excellent a huſband. (We had his 
children upon our knees.) He kept himſelf 

* at a diſtance from us; and, when he had a 
while ſtood ſilent, motionleſs as a rock, his 

«< eyes fixed, and without ſhedding a tear, Tis 
done, be ſaid. — O mother, and thou Velum- 

< nia, the beſt of wives, to you Mareius is no 
more. I am baniſhed hence for my affection 

<« to my country, — — 

« I go this inſtant; and I leave for ever a city, 

here all good men are proſcribed. Support 
this blow of fortune with the 

that becomes women of your high rank ind 
virtue. ä | 

5 1 6c * Edu- 
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4 Gods grant, they may be more fortunate than 
their father, and never fall ſhort of him in 
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virtue; and may you in them find your con- typos 


„ ſolation! Farewel. 
„We ſtarted up at nee 


— 
Twenty- 

ſecond 

Conſu 1. 


and with loud cries of lamentation ran to him ine 


to receive his laſt embraces. I led his elder 
« fon by the hand, /olumnia had the younger in 
« herarms. He turned his eyes from us, and, 
< putting us back with his hand, Mother, ſaid 
<« þe, from this moment you have no ſon: Our 
country has taken from you the ſtay of your 
* old age. — Nor to you, Volumnia, will Mar. 
e cius be henceforth a huſband ; . may'ſt thou be 


happy with another, more fortunate !——My 


dear children, you have loſt your father. 
He faid no more, but inſtantly broke away 
nr He departed from Rome without ſet · 


< tling his domeſtick affairs, or leaving any or- 


ders about them; without money, without 


<« ſervants, and even without letting us know, 
„to what part of the world he would direct his 
« ſteps. It is now the fourth year ſince he went 


away; and he has never enquired after his fa- 


* mily, nor, by letter or meſſenger, given us 
4 the leaſt account of himſelf; ſo that it ſeems 


« as if his mother and his wife were the chief 


objects of that general hatred which he ſhews 
to his Country. 


What ſucceſs then can you expekt from our 
0 * intreaties to a man ſo implacable ? Can two 
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vomen bend that ſtubborn heart, which even 
all the miniſters of religion were not able to 
<« ſoften? And indeed what ſhall I ſay to him? 
* What can I reaſonably deſire of him? That 
<« he would pardon ungrateful Citizens, who 
have treated him as the vileſt criminal? That 
4 he would take compaſſion upon a furious, un- 

u juſt Populace which had no regard for his in- 
„ nocence? And that he would betray a Nation, 


which has not only opened him an Ahlum, but 
* has even preferred him to her moſt illuſtrious 


Citizens in the command of her armies ? With 


. «© what face can I aſk him to abandon ſuch e- 


nerous protectors, and deliver himſelf again 


% into the hands of his moſt bitter enemies ? 
Can a Roman mother, and a Roman wife, with 
« decency, exact, from a ſon and a huſband, 


« compliances which muft diſhonour him — 
« both Gods and men? Mournful circu = Haro 


in which we have not power to hate the moſt 


D. Hal. B. 


Lo 3. p. 314 


* formidable enemy of our Country! Leave us 
« therefore to our unhappy deſtiny ; and do not 
.« deſire us to make it more unhappy by an action 
on that may caſt a blemiſh upon our virtue.” 


The Ladies made no anſwer but by their tears 
a intreaties : Some embraced her knees; o- 


thers beſeeched Yolumnia to join her prayers to 
theirs; all conjured Veturia not to refuſe her 


Counery this laſt aſſiſtance. Overcome at length 


| by their urgent ſolicitations, ſhe promiſed to do 
as they deſired, if the Senate agreed to it. Va- 
teria gave advice to dhe Confuls, of what the 


2 f women 
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women had projected. The matter was propo- Vest of 
ſed to the Senate, and was long debated. Some &,2. ME 
feared leſt Coriolanus ſhould detain all thoſe La- Bef. J. C. 
dies, who were of the beſt families in Rome, and died dh. 
by that means make the gates be opened to him, feen. 
without ſo much as drawing his ſword : Others Tenty- 
were even for ſecuring his mother, wife and chil- ſecond 


dren, as ſo many hoſtages that might bring him up. 
to a better temper: But the majority approved gy 
of the new deputation, ſaying, that the Gods, 83 
who had inſpired Valeria with this pious deſign; 
would give it ſucceſs; and that no treachery was 6 
to be apprehended from a man of Coriolanus's 
character, proud indeed, ſevere and inflexible, 
ou not capable of violating the law of Nations. 
This opinion having prevailed, the very next 
r. all the moſt illuſtrious of the Roman Ladies 
repaired to Yeturia's houſe. There they preſent- 
ly mounted a number of chariots, which the Con- 
ſuls had ordered to be made ready for them, and. 


without any guard, den 1 . e 
n camp. N58 0 oh 

8. IV/COR IOLANUS; perceiving rom, bv 
afix that long train of chariots, * out ſome 
horſemen to learn the meaning o They 
quickly brought him word, that it 2 his mo- 
ther, his wift, and a great number of other wo- 
men, and their children, coming to the camp, 
le doubtleſs divined what views the Romans had 

in ſo extraordinary a deputation; that this was 
the laſt expedient of the Senate; and, in his Plut. g 
own mind, he determined, not to let himſelf be 
r But he reckoned upon a ſavage inflex. 

8 6 3 | Ou 
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Yer of jbility that was not in his nature: For, going 


Four 4 
—.— 


mother, ſince his departure from Rome : And 


E out with a few attendants to receive the Ladies, 


he no ſooner beheld Veturia attired in mourning, 
cigh- her eyes bathed in tears, and with a countenance 
and —— pence Anecnn Begegadd Fo 
Tweny. Of forrow, but he ran haſtily to her, and, not 


| only calling her, Mother, but adding to that word 


the moſt tender "epithets, embraced her, wept 


over her, and held her in his arms to prevent her 
falling. The like tenderneſs he preſently after 
" expreſſed to his wife, — her 


diſcretion in having conſtantly ſtay'd with his 


then, e eee eee ee 


reſſed his children. 


p. 17. 


giving umbrage to the Volſti, Coriolames had called 


. When fee eee bad deen Amed 1 dee 


ilent tears of joy, which uſually flow in abund- 
ance at the ſudden and unexpected meeting f 
perſons ſo dear to each other, Veturia entered 


upon dhe buſineſs for which ſhe came, To avoid 


the principal officers to be witneſſes of what paſſed 
betereen his mother and him. That ſhe might 


ws} r=; ee eee 
requeſt, ſhe began with telling him, that all 


thoſe women, whom he knew to be of the beſt 


| and appre · 


bending che fatal conſtquences of the ſiege of 


Rome, they were come, with united ſupplications 


te beg u peace at his hands: and ſhe * 


8 
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him in the mans of the Goda pot'ro/enfiuſerchet Year of 
favour to his Country. js HOP 


Coriolanus anſwered, char he ſhould offend thoſe — A | 
Gods, whom he had invoked: to be witneſſes of are! eight 
his faith given the Yolſei, if he granted her ſo 1 . 
unjuſt a demand. That he could not think of Tweny- 
betraying the interefts of a people who had not Conſul.” 

only honoured him with a place in their Senate, wp. 
but had alſo truſted him with the command of 
their army: That he had found at Antium more 
honours and wealth than he had loſt at Rome by 
the ingratitude of his fellow-citizens ; and that 
nothing would be wanting to his if ſhe 
would only prevail with herſelf to forſake Name, 
and, in the country of the Yoſſei, ſhare with him 
all the advantages of his glorious fortune. 

I de officers, preſent at this conference, teſti- 

fied, by a murmur of applauſe, that they were z. 

highly pleaſed with his anſwer.” Veturia, in her 

reply to it, aſſured him, that ffie would never 
require any thing of him, that could bring a ble- _ 
miſh upon his honour ; but added, that without 
acting inconſiſtently with his Obligations'to- the 

Volſci, he might meditate a peace between tie 

Romans and them.“ No, my ſon, I do not ail 
of thee to betray a people who have given 

*thee ſo generous a reception, and even confi - 

t ded their arms to thy conduct. Nor do I wiſfi 
that thou ſhouldſt make a ſeparate peace fot 
„ thyſelf without the conſent of the hole Na- 
tion. Veturia is incapable of urging her ſon 
to any baſe action. Grant us only a truce for 
a year, that, in this interval, a ſolid a 
«Py 98 „ | 
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be negotiated; an alliance that ſhall be firm 
e and durable, and equally advantageous to both 


, & Nations. You, ho are verſed in am publik af. 


ich. fairs, can have no difficulty to perſuade the 


e VYolſci, that a peace, upon ſuch fair conditions 


tas they may now be certain to obtain, is pre- 
&« ferable to a war, the ſinal event of which is ſtill 


. uncertain. But if, elated by the ſucceſs they 


+, have had under your guidance, and imagining 
that fortune muſt always favour them, they re- 
« fuſe to liſten to your remonſtrances, what hin- 
tc ders you from publickly reſigning your com 
<«« miſſion of General? Let all be open: No dif: 
e guiſe, no breach of truſt, no treachery to your 
new friends: But then, beware, my ſon, of 
« impiouſly continuing an enemy to thoſe, with 


AE 6 whom you have a yet more near relation. — 


6 Nor let the apprehenſion of appearing un- 
«6 grateful to your 3 4 i reſtrain you from 


« complying with my requeſt. Have not the 


Jolſei been; ſufficiently recompenſed by the 


many ſignal and important ſervices you have 
« done them?. Liberty was their ſole ambition; 
t haye raiſed them to ſo high a pitch of proſpe · 


rrity; that they are now. conſidering whether 


4 it ill be more adviſeable totally to ſuppreſs 


„„ the Romas power, or ta live with us upon a 


* foot of equality, the two Nations under one 


. and the ſame government. Can you imagine, 
that thus benefited, thus exalted: by your aid, 


they will reſent, as an injury, your not facri- 
Being — TAE your not 
; v im-: 


( » 
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imbruing your hands in the blood of your fc 
_ 4. low! Citizens ?*— You will tell me, perhaps, 
55, that you hate your country. But are you not 
«unreaſonable in ſo doing? When the Romans 
d unjuſtly-condemned- you to baniſhment, was 
, Rome in its natural ſtate? Was it governed 
„ by the laws of our forefathers? Was not the 
« Republick agitated: by a violent ſtorm? Were 
not the members of it diſtempered? Not all 


indeed; for they were ngt all of one mind. 


. 
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** It was only the baſer and more corrupt part 
«. of the Citizens that voted, 3gainſt yay, and 


4 theſe incited by the pernicious counſels. of 


* their Leaders, thoſe enemies to all good men. 


F< But had it been otherwiſe, had all the Citizens Ef 
* unanimouſly combined to baniſh, Jou, 4 


1 man dangerous to the State on account of his 


** miſchieyous politicks, would it be therefore 
*+. allowable for you to reyenge yourſelf in this 
manner ? Many others, whoſe intentions, in 
dm ion af publick affairs, were no 
. leſs upright, than yours; have been as unjuſtly 


* the ac 


2 and hardly treated As you; {you will find few 5 


good Magiſtrates whoſe ſhining merit has not 


+ excited enyy ;) and yet thoſe worthy men ſuf. 


fe fered their.diſgraces with temper, conſidered 


**. them: as in the number of thoſe evils to which, 


$6 by the condition of humanity, they were ine 
*© vitably expoſed ;* and, removing into foreign 
* countries, carried thithen no reſentment, no 


*© malice againſt their own. Who was ever more 


* injuriouſly treated than Tarquinins Collatinus? 


if ee with an honeſt zeal, and with all his 
WM power. 
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power; he had afliied in delivering Rome from 
the tyranny of the Targuins, he was himſelf 
baniſhed thence, upon à falſe accuſation of 
plotting to re-eſtabliſh that tyranny. He re- 
tired to Levinium, and there paſſed the re- 
« mainder of his days in tranquillity, without 
© ever. attempting any thing that could give 
en | 
N acre) N 3 
gut, if you will have it f, I fall fappoſe 
that every man who ſuffers an injury, be it 
from friends or enemies, his countrymen or 
255 has a right to himſelf. 
«Thoſe, who by their unjuſt uſage of you pro- 
« voked your anger, have you not ſufficiently 
* puniſhed them? Our colonies expelled from 

« their ſettlements by your arms; the cities of 
& Sur allies forced and plundered; the Roman 
< knds prend and laid waſte ; Rome itſelf in- 
«. veſted, terrified with the apprehenſion of fa- 
* mine, and of the whole variety of miſeries in- 
| &.,chdent to a City beſieged: How is it, that all 
this has not been ſufficient to aſſwage thy 
thürſt of vengeance?" O Marcus, at thy firſt 
entering the Roman territory, did it not dame 
inte thy mind, This is the country that gave nie 
* birth ; lere I was nouriſhed in my infancy ; dere 
4 u, brought wp? And couldſt thou have 
* the heart wo lay it waſte? When thou ſaweſt 
* the walls of Rome from afar, was it poſſible to 
forget, that within thoſe walls were thy houſ- 
© hold Gods, thy mbther, thy wife, thy children? 
nn 
move 


<c 
TY 
* 
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# e thee. The moſt arnitable offers, re- Yer o 
« peared offets from the Senate, by Ambaſſa- 8 
dots, men of the higheſt worth and cheſen Be. . 
from among thy friends, have been rejefted gras 
« 'by thee wirh ſcorn, The interceſſion; the 9 ena. 
«= earneſt intreaties, of the whole body of the 
«« Prieſthood, thoſe facred miniſters of Religion, — 
« have had no power w move thy compaſſion. rap 
* No; to ſatisfy thy boundleſs revenge, Nome, 
hy native City, muſt be ſacked, and ins in- 
“ habiranty reduced to flavery, ' A frenzy, 2 
«- tmadnefs of anger that tranſports thee! Offend- 
* Gee thy by ſypplicarioris,' vows 
« and ſacrifices : Shall "mortals be implacable ? 
te Will Martius ſer no bounds to his refent- 
% ment ? Bur, be it, that thy enmity to thy 
country is too violent vo let ther liſten to ber 
1 petitidn for peace, yet be not deaf my bn, 
«© be not inexorable to the prayers and tears of 
thy mother. Thou dreadeſt che very app 
«. ance of ingratitude towards the 'Yolfety and 
t ſhall thy mother have reaſon to accuſe'thee of 
« of being ungrateful ? Call to mind the tender 
** care I took of thy infancy and earlieſt youth; 
«the alarms, the anxiety,” I ſuffered on thy ac- 
* count, when, entered into the ſtate of man- 
* hood, thy life was almoſt daily expoſed in fo- 
teign wars; the apprehenſions,' the terrors, I 
* underwent when I ſaw -thee fo warmly-engag- 
* ed in our domeſtick Quarrels, and, with he- 
* roick courage, oppoſing the unjuſt pretenſions 
gf the furious Plebrians, My fad forebodings 
* of che event have been but too * 
| 9 


4 
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_ «Conſider the wretched. life I havecndured, if it 


"may: be+ called life, che time that has paſſed 


; 64 ſince I was deprived of thee. O Marcius, re- 
b. fuſe me not the only requeſt I ever made thee; 


I will never importune thee with any other. 
«/Ceaſe-thy immoderate anger, be reconciled to 


thy country, chis is all I aſæ; grant me but 
gn” <<, this-and-we' ſhall boch. be happy. Freed from 

46. thoſe tempeſtuous paſſions which now agitate 
$6, thy ſoul, and from all the torments of ſelf- 


60 thy days will flow ſmoothly. on in 


<<. therfweet” ſerenity; of conſcious virtue: And, 


6 g for me, if Jcarty back with me to Rome 


| the hopes f an approaching peace, an aſſu · 


eus and gloomy caverns where: the wicked 


ciled to thy country, 


«<-rance-of thy bei 


wich what tranſports of joy ſhall. I be receiv- 


ech lein what: honour; in what delightful re- 
e -poſe; ſhall» I. paſa the remainder of my life 


„ What immortal: glory ſhall -I have acquired. 


6nd, if it be true, that there are different 
t places for our ſouls, after death, I ſhall be in 
* noi danger of deſcending to thoſe ſubterrane- 


2 + Nayz: the Elyſian fields, that 
<<. delicious abode allotted for the virtuous, will 
— — habitation, but the 


pure and ſublime tegion of the ait; which is 


* bad to be inhabited by the childrennof- the 


+6. Gods, My ſoubſhall chere ae 
0 of thy piety and affettion to me, and never 
1 ceaſe importuning the Gods to grant thee a 


„ eee eee, 1.91 1 ks 
bor Y oY 3 309 Towi-oralt 3:15v9 . 
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But I give myſelf up too much to theſe plea- 
« fing views. What will become of me, if thou 
continueſt implacable ? Poſt thou believe, 
te that, covered with the ſhame of a contemp- 
« tuous denial, I will live till thy arms have 
« decided our doom? That I will wait that diſ- 
« mal day, when I ſhall ſee my ſon either led * 
“ in triumph by his countrymen, or erecting 
« trophies on the ruins of that City where he was 
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« born? No, Marcius, be aſſured, that if I can- 


not move thee to compliance, I will here put 


« an end to my life in thy preſence : Thou ſhalt 
« not march to Rome without treading over the 


body of her who bore thee. And if this has 


© not power to ſtop thy fury, yet conſider at 
<« leaſt, that, by thy bringing ſlavery on thy 


e country, thy wife and thy children muſt ine- + * 


+ vitably fall under the ſame ee or avoid | 


t by a ſpeedy death.? 


Coriolanus made no n to ien 2 


ria while ſhe was ſpeaking; and when ſhe had 
ceaſed, he ſtill continued in a deep ſilence. An- 
ger, hatred, and deſire of revenge, balanced in 


his heart thoſe ſofter paſſions which the fight and 


diſcourſe of his mother had awakened in his 
breaſt. She perceiving his irreſolution, and fear- 
ing the event, thus renewed her expoſtulation: 
Why doſt thou not anſwer me, my ſon? IS 
there then ſuch a greatneſs of mind in giving 
0 all to reſentment? Art thou aſhamed to grant 
« any thing to a mother who thus intreats thee, 


* thus humbles hetſelf to thee? If it be ſo, to 
nne « £0577 eee 


= Conful- 


Year of © * — ſhould r 


ROME « life?” As ſbe uttered theſe laſt words, 


interrupted by ſigha, ſhe threw herſelf proſtrate 
Four ha at his feet; his wife and children did the ſame ; 


EZ and all the other women, with united voices of 
doleful accent, begged and implored his pity. 
The Volſcian officers, not able unmoved to be- 
tip. hold this ſcene, turned away their eyes: But Co- 
T_T riolanus, almoſt beſide himſelf to fee Yeturia at 
Ply his feet, paſſionately cried out: Ab ! mother, what 
2 ꝛ it you da? And, tenderly preſſing her hand in 
5 raiſing her up, he added, in a low voice, Reme 
is ſaved, but your fon is loft. 
And now, taking his mother and his wife a- 
ſide to a private conference, it was agreed be- 
tween them, that he ſhould immediately retire 
| with his army out of the Roman territory; that 
D. Hal. B. nothing ſhould be done by the Senate or People 
1 P. 528. in favour of his return to Rome till a peace was 
concluded; that he ſhould employ all his credit 
to bring the Volſei to reaſonable terms of accom- 
modation; and that, in caſe their paſt ſucceſs 
made them obſtinate, he ſhould then lay down 
the command of their armies, which would pro- 
bably be a means to bring them to a better tem- 
per. After this the women took their leave of 
him, and be rumed his thoughts wholly to ob- 
_ tain an honourable peace for his country. 
Fame carried ae of the Ladies 
| ſucceſa, before they could arrive there them- 
Piet. p. felves; fo that crowds of People came out and 
* met them with grateful acclamations. A decree, 
allowing them to chuſe their own reward, was 


a 
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paſſed with the unanimous conſent of Year & 
both orders. The Ladies, when they had con- 8 


ſulted cogether, agreed to aſk nothing but permiſ- Bef, f. ]. C, C. 
ſion to erect, at their own expence, in the place ꝗred 


where they had overcome the obſtinacy of Cœio- Sha 
lanus, a Temple to Women's Fortune, The Senate — 
highly applauded their diſintereſted nobleneſs of ſecend 
ſpirit, but would not ſuffer them to pay either — | 
for the Temple or the Statue that was to be wor- D. Hal. n. 
ſhipped in it. Theſe were erected at the publick 
charge; —_— who had counſeled ſo for- 


ference with his mother, he broke up his camp, 
and marched his- army homewards. 
| No-body-had the hokdpeSs r6-conmalith his or- 
ders, though many were exceedingly diflatisfied 
with his conduct, while others excuſed. it, being 
more affected with his filial reſpect to his mother 
than with their own intereſts. As ſoon as he was 
arrived in the territory of the Volſci, he made 2 
preſent to the ſoldiers of all the ſpoil that had 
fallen to his ſhare during the whole ign, 
and then diſmiſſed them. This liberality increa- 
ſed their affection to him, zum 
apology wherever they went. EE 
nn who hed-leng eee . p. 887. 
cſtrem and credit which his rival had gained 5 * 
with the ſoldiery, no ſooner ſaw him returned to 
Fntium, than he laid hold of the fair occaſion 
which chat return afforded to work kis e | 
on; 


8. p. $25. 
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ear of on; accuſing him, in a full aſſembly of the Citi. 
ROM « -zens,-of having baſely berrayed. the Volſci; and 

| 2 commanding him to deliver up his commiſſion, 
. — IPAIIrs the war. 
ben. Corialanus did not refuſe a trial, but inſiſted 
A l tried by the General Council of the 
Coal. Nation, and not by the Autiates alone, among 
tip. whom his enemy had toarmany dependants de- 
voted. to his will. This conteſt was a while ob- 
ſtinately carried on, till at length the Volſcian, 
impatientꝭ to compaſs his deſign, | and having 
ſuborned ſome Aſſaſſins, ſent a ſummons to the 
| Noman to appear in judgment on a certain day to 
clear himſelf of treaſon. On the day appointed, 
Tullus mounted his tribunal, and, having firſt 
charged his adverſary with various crimes againſt 
the State, exhorted the people to employ vio- 
lence, if the accuſed did not inſtantly abdicate 
his office. Coriolanus would have anſwered to the 
charge, and many of the aſſembly were diſpoſed 
to hear him candidly; but when he began to 
D. Hal. B. ſpeak; his voice was immediately drowned by 
5 F. 523 - clamours from Tullus's faction; and the moſt au- 
| da.ͤacious of them crying out, Down with him, kill 
him, kill him, the nee in a * mo- 
ments ſtoned him to death. N 
Plut. p. Such was the end of this 425 man, accord- 
ning to Diaſſus and Plutarch, who likewiſe agree 
in telling us, that the nation of the Volſci in ge- 
neral were not pleaſed with the murder of the 
hero, but much regretted the loſs of him, and, 
after a pompous funeral, erected a ſtately, tomb 

D. Hal.B. to his member, De us adds, that the Romans 

* them- 
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themſelves, both men and women, - on the firſt Vear of : 


news of his death, went into mourning for him; 
bur Plutarch will have it, that the men did no- 
thing that expreſſed either honour for his me- 
mory, or reſentment againſt him, yet. ſuffered 
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the women, at their own requeſt, to wear mourn- Twenty= 


ing ten months, the longeſt mourning allowed cant 
by the laws of Nama. 


Livy ſays nothing of the mourning of men 
or women at Rome, for their countryman. 


| ſeems to give no credit to the ſtory of the mur- 


der, but rather to belieye the report of Fabius 
(whom he ſtyles By far the moſt ancient of the La- 
tine Hiſtorians ) that Coriolanus lived long, and in 
is laſt years mas frequently. heard to ſay, That exile, 

ans grievens, was watch e | 


— 
hip 
B. 2. c. 40. 


» Fantus's report is not incredible. Cotiolanu had rejees 5 


ted all the offers of advantage to himſelf made him by the Se- 


nate, had been deaf to all the ſollicitations of his beſt friends, 


and had only yielded to his mother; and filial piety, in thoſe 
days, was a high point of virtue. And accordingly both Di- 
ony/ius and Plutarch tell us, that thoſe of the army who diſ- 


liked his retreat from before Rome, did not look upon him 


as treacherous, but thought his action pardonable ; he be- 
ing preſſed to it by ſuch affecting motives. Add to this, that 
the hearts of the ſoldiers were gained to him by his liberality ; 
and the whole nation indebted to him for extraordinary ſervi- 
ces. It may therefore eaſily be ſuppoſed, that they did not 
refuſe him a quiet retreat in their country; and if we con · 
ſider his haughty and unforgiving temper, and his inextin- 


2 Homes Ty NS. 


 gaiſhabl 
Party, theſe will ſufficiently account for his not ſeeking, ar 
even deſiring to return to Rome. 


N 


— to Cicero (in m_ ContoLanus 0 : 
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r may be proper, in the cloſe of the Wen 
amohs Reinas, to mention, that, though Diowysiuvs 
" (wliom PLUTARCH copies) has been followed, in the 
"text, in what, he ſays of Cokiol Axus's Conſent to be 


i ried by the People, "and of his Defence, at his Trial, a- 
— <painft lbs accuſations of the Tribunes; yet from the 


character of this Patrician, ſo haughty, obſtinate, and 
untractable, Lvy's alba ſeems more credible, Not 
' a word in the Latine Hiſtorian of any ſuch Confent, or 


. - * Defence, or even Trial. He affirms, that Corio. anus 


did not appear on the day appointed for his Trial, and 
was condemned in his abſence. 
Dr. Middleton, in his Treatiſe on the 23 Senate, 
(p. 21.) prefers the authority of Dionysius to that of 
Liyy. „ Where theſe (ſays he) happen to differ, it 
e cannot be difficult to decide, which of them ought 
to have the preference; nay, it is already decided by 


„ the Judgment of all the beſt Criticks ; who, upon the 


s compatiſon, have univerſally preferred the diligence 
e and accuracy of Dronys1Vs to the haſte and” meghigence 


. V Livy.” 


Io call in ; queſtion the alben of all the beſt Criticks 
=—_ be an extreme preſumption. I ſhall therefore only 
ſay, that if ſo mighty: an authority had not decided in fa- 
your of Dloxvsius, I ſhould, in many inſtances, pre- 

| fer (with regard to the hiſtory of the earlieſt times of 
Rome) the brevity of Livy to the ample and circumſlan- 


tal: accounts, and-/eeming accuracy of Dloxvs rus ? be- 


cauſe I ſhould ſuſpect, that the abundance of the Greet 
Hiſtorian was in no meaſure owing to his Diligence, but 
to his Bo Beldntfi in fupplying from himſelf whar he could 


or find eff here to make out his ſtory. Several paſ- 
| fages, I think, might be produced from his Roman An- 


trquitiet to juſtify this ſuſpicion. We ſhall ſee by and by, 


| whether his account of CortoLatus's affair will not 


alone be ſufficient. © At preſent I ſhall proceed to ob- 


ſerve, that Livy not only differs from Dioxxsrus, with 
3 | [1 14 eld 
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relation to the facts above mentioned, but ſeems t to have 


| known nothing of that Aſſembly of the People by Tribes 
the firſt aſſembly of the kind) which the Greet His 


florian reports to have paſſed ſentence of baniſhment 
againſt CortoLanus. PLUTARCH makes the ſame 


report, and doubtleſs on his countryman's authority ; 
and, I believe, that, on the ſame authority, and on 
that alone, all the learned moderns, who have. treated 


of the Roman Comitia, have, without ſeruple, admitted 


the fact. Nevertheleſs, there are ſome conſiderations 
which make it difficult to believe, that the Roman Pec- 
ple voted by Tribes, when Coniol Anus was condemn- 
ed to baniſnment. ; . 


I. Firſi, The S1LExce of Livy, et 5 not one 
word of Comitia Tributa, on occaſion of CoRIOLANUS's 
affair, nor till he comes to VoLERo's Bill (which was 


twenty years after) for chuſing the Taisuxzs i in thoſe 


Aſſemblies. He ſpeaks . and fully enough of 
the trials of Menenius and Servilius befote the People, 


che one fifteen, the other ſixteen years poſterior to the 


baniſhment of CortoLanus; but on neither of theſe 
occaſions does he ſay the leaſt word of Tribes" yet one 


would think, he could bardly have forbore mentioning, 


if it were true, what Dioxrsrus relates; namely, That 


theſe  Conſulars were tried: i in Comitia Tributa, and that, . 


edery ont of the Tribes gave ſentence againſt Menenius, the 


ſon of their greateſt benefator ; 5 and of as Tribe voted 15 


againſt Serviltus.. 


"Tt i is almoſt incredible chat Ek in writing "ofthe. 


times, when ſo] important. a change. is pretended. ta have 


been _made inthe oonſtitution o of the Republick, | ſhould . 


7 it oyer, without the leaſt notice, if Hiſtory did reals. 

ly a ford any proof of that change being then made. 
Whether 2 

ple, upon which the SENATE was to have no control, 


ſhould be introdued for the Trial of —_— in Ca: | 
12 ; "pt 


MITIA 9 Aſſemblies of the Pass | 
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' pital Cauſes, was ſurely a queſtion of much greater mo- 


=o to the SENATE, than whether the Plebeians ſhould 


be ſuffered to chuſe, in ſuch aſſemblies, their own pro- 


| per adyocates, and legal protectors, the TxIsUNES: yet 


we find Livy very ample upon the diſpute and ſtruggle 
occaſioned by VoLERo's Bill, and wholly ſilent as to 
any conteſt about Comitia Tributa, in the affair of Co- 
RIOLANUS. 

Is it in any degree probable, that the Senators would 
have firuggled with the Tribunes and the People, al- 


moſt to a civil war, (as both Livy and Dionyſrus report) 


to hinder the Tzxinungs from being elected in Comi- 


tia by Tribes, if they had already conſented to let Sena- 


tors and Conſulars be tried for their lives in ſuch aſſem- 


_— 


- 


II. Nor only the SILENCE of they concerning Co- 
mitia Tributa before V oLERO's time, but likewiſe what 
he $AYs, in ſpeaking of VoLERO's Bill, ſeems to fur- 
niſh good reaſons to queſtion the truth of Diony/ius's 


date of the introduction of thoſe Comitia. In Book II. 


chap. Ix. Livy has theſe words: — “ Thus with various 


4 fortune in war, and furious diſcord both at home and 


„ abroad, paſſed this year *, made memorable chiefly by 
„ the ComtTia TrIBUTA. The affair was more con- 


„ ſiderable for the victory itſelf, than for the benefit 


| got by it. For neither the Plebeians acquired, nor the 
Senators loſt ſo much ſtrength, as the ComrTia them- 


« ſelves loft Dignity, by the excluſion of the Senatcrs 
4 from the Council,” ¶ Varia fortuna belli, atroci diſ- 
cordia domi foriſqueannum exactum INSIGNEM MAx- 
IE Conia TaUTA grFiciount. Res major 
victoria ſuſcepti certaminis quam uſu. Plus enim dig- 


nitatis Comitiis ipſis detractum eſt, Patyibus ex conci- 


lio ſubmovendis, quam virium aut Plebi additum aut 
rome + be 
"Is Year 222, Faſt, Cap. 
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MI. Orevier ® thinks it difficult to reconcile this paſs 


ſige of the Hiſtorian with another, where he makes the ® 


firſt mention of VoLEero's Bill, for chuſing the Tx1- 
BUNES in Comitia Tributa: © No trivial thing, under 
« a plauſible pretext and a harmleſs appearance at firft, 


was propoſed ; but which would deprive the Po- . 
& tricians of all power of creating, by the votes of their 
Clients, ſuch TzxBuNEs as they liked,” [Haud 


parva rea, ſub titulo prima ſpecie minime atroci, fere - 


batur; ſed quæ Patriciis omnem poteſtatem per Cli- 


entium 8 creandi quos grey N pas, aufer- 


"If it were a duty TO on every reader of an 
ancient author to make him always ebnſiftent with him- 
elf, I ſhould, on this occaſion, ſay, That when'Livy 
calls Vorl ERO's Bill no trivial matter, and a few lines 

after, a thing weighty in itſelf, [Res ſuo molimine gravis, ] 
it is not with reference to its depriving the Patricians of 


their Influence in the Elections of TrIBUNES: for it ap- 


pears plainly, that, though they were buſy enough in 


thoſe elections, on mp no great influence on the vo- 


ters; and were far being able to ereate ſuch Tri- 


bunes as they approved: otherwiſe, they certainly would 


not have ſuffered Vol xxo to be two years — 
in che Tribuneſhip. But they neither could hinder 
election; nor get into the college any one man who 


would oppoſe his meaſures: By the power therefore of 


the Patricians, by the votes of their Clients, f fa create Tri 
| bunes, Lrvy can only mean to intimate, that this was 


pretended by VoLzno, and offered as the reaſon for pre- 


ferring his Bill; the avowed aim of which (whatever 
might be the ſecret one) was to put an end to undue in- 


| fluence in the election of Tribunes. And Livy ſeems to : 


allow this pretence to be ſpecious, and no Way unrea- 
ſonable. For what elſe can be the meaning of thoſe 


At 


words, fub titulo primd ſpecie minim atruc 77 


is US And 


— — — noe wen 


102 


% 
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And. when the Hiſtorian, : after ſaying, annum infig- 


v | nem maxime Comitia Tributa Meiunt, adds, Res major 


Lee. cit. 


victoria quam uſu, plus enim dignitatis, &c. I apprehend 


his meaning to be, that the difference was really very 


inconſiderable as to the infiuence ¶ the. Rawlins, anche 


People's chaice of Tribunes, M. Crevier ſeems to doubt, 


whether there was any difference. Qtamodo per Clien- 
tium ſalfragia minus valerent Patres Tributis Comitiie, 
quam Curiatis, quibus antea Tribuni creabautur, baud ſatis 
liguet. And this makes it the harder for him to recon- 
eile Res major victoria quam wſu,. with Haud parva res. 
But M. Crevier, to increaſe the difficulty, has taken 
into conſideration not only what L:vy intimates, but 
what Dzanyfius tells us of the difference between Comitia 
Curiata and Comitia, Tributa. The Senators were ex- 
cluded the Cemitia Tributa, according to Liuy: and, ac- 
cording to Diomſius (when be ſpeaks of VoLzRaA's Bil) 
no previous Senatus Con ſullum, nor Sacrifices, nor Au- 
Hicia (of, which the Patricians had the ſole management} 
were ; neceſſary to the e theſe e and to the 


J rin 


were 22 in che other. Fn bs, 1 

Haud parua res.]. Hæc non facile conciliari FS vi- 
8 cum iis quæ infra de hac eadem re habet Livius 
in fine c. G0. ubi plus dignitatis Comitiis per hanc actio- 


nem datractum ait, quam virium aut Plebi, additum, aut as 


demptum Patribus, Nec vero, mediocriter imminuta vi- 
detur hac lege Patrum Potentia. Primo enim 
ex Comitiis Fributi ſi ubmoyehantur, quod docet noſter 


in illo c. 60, loco quem jam attulimus. Inde eſt, quod 


Comitia hec habebantur Plebis propria, et leges in iis 
latz Plebi ſaita nuncupabantur. 2. Dionyſius hac ipſa 


de lege agens l. ix. docet iiſdem Comitiis neceſſarium 


non fuiſſe ut Senatus auctor fieret. 3% Nihil in iis o- 
pus fuiſſe ſacris aut nn n arbitri Patregerapt, 


0 Liv. P4146, \ vcr hater c ob 


2 © ES Now, 
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No, ſuppoſing. that theſe. were, from the begin- 
ning, the diſtinguiſhing privileges of the Comitia Tri- 
but, and that Livy had theſe in his mind, it will not 
be difficult to ſee, why he calls Yolero's Bill baud parvs 
res, and res ſus molimiue gravis. For the very introduo- 
tion (under any pretence whatſoever). by full and undiſ. 
puted authority, of Cemitia Tributa,, (a new ſort of gene- 
ral Aſſemblies of the People, from which the SENA- 
TORS were to be, in all ſenſes, excluded) was doubtleſs: a 
a matter of great moment; tho' the mere transferring 
the elections of the Tribunes from the Curiæ to the Tribes 
. not. ſo... Iker might be res ma n 10 
wie ©; 14:1 
; Dionyſtus. tells 1 us, 1 von in his Geund Tft 2 
buneſhip, before the bill was paſled, added to it. theſe 
clauſes, That the AEdiles ſhould. be elected /in Comitia 
by Tribes, and that the/s ASSEMBLIES ſhould have Power ' 
of concluding . all. matters, thy cognizance and determination” 
of which belonged to the EOPLE. 1 r de ifs „ : 
To. dns mecikobal u. na) Inumggodn dee. Et quicquid D. Hal. L. 
aliud apud PorvLUM agi. decernique-oporterete} Auttad- ix P. 509: 
dition, ſays the Hiſtorian, -which imported nothing le- 
than an abrogation of the power of the, nme 
transfer of it to the People. 2 8 
The very learned author of a 0 intitled- 5 
ELEMENTS OH TRE CIWW Law, p. 203--ſpeaks,” as 5 
if he thought, that the clauſe Quicpuid alind, Sc. had 
paſſed with the reſt of the Bill into à Latu, But Dis 
Mfuus does not expreſsly ſay. this: he ſeems, tnthiery in | 
the cloſe of his ſtory, to:confine the matter uf th Lam p. 605. 
to the Election of Tribunes and Eailer in Comitia'Trivitas 8 
And, had: he; expreſsly ſaid, that» the Bin: was paſſdd 
with that clauſe, yet the thing would be abſolutely in 
credible! becauſe, in that caſe, che electing of Conflls; 
and of all the Curule-Magr/trutes ; and the deterimina- | 
tion of all matters cognizable by the Comitia Centuriata* = 1 
„ Q would | 


2 E 


_ * — to the cas Trib; 
- which no-body has ever imagined. 

But, to return to Livys words, Avwoitlhwwons 
MAXME Comma” TR UTA krriciuwr, I ſhall 
leave it to the readers conſideration, whether, as the 
Hiſtorian never mentions Comtia Tributa, till he comes 
to the year when Voreropreferret his Bill, thoſe words 
do not import, that the uſe of Cemitia Tributa was firſt 
introduced into the Republick in that year. If the lead- 
ing then of the Plebeian; had formed the project of bring- 
ing Comitia by Tribes into uſe, for various ſorts of buſi- 
neſs, they could not have thought of à more eaſy and 
natural way of introducing ſuch.Comitia, than by de- 
manding them at firſt, only for the electing of Tri- 
bunes; nothing having a greater appearance of reaſon, 
chan that the Pleberans ſhould be quite free in the 
choice of their on proper advocates and protectors 
And this I take to have been the real fact: N 

Comrria TxiButA were introduced, under that 
pretence, by the Tribune Vol xxo, to revenge himſelf 
amply on the Patricians for the affront he had received 
from them; and not twenty yeats before, by the Tri- 
dune Sicinnius, for the trial of Con iol anus, as Dionyſtus 

reports | ; DUTTEL 2 F733 2D 3 r 


III. Tur many inprobubilities and incomſiſlenties, and 
the long elaborate ſpeeches in Diowvsros 's account of the 
grit introduction of Comitia by Tribes, furniſn ground to 
 fuſpeR, that his principal aim in chat "account was to 
get an of diſplaying his own talent of ora- 
| tory; and not to inſtruct his readers by a true relation 
of fas, Whoever peruſes attentively what he has vrit- 
ten of the diſpute between the SenATE' and the Txr- 
BUNES, *concerning\'CortoLanvs, will, I think, ob- 


1 F 7 £ * * „ 5 
i > *. 4 . 5 1 57 1 6 If 3 EY 8 
nee en 8 99 
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1. WhETHER'An 58s, , ae Peel ad Wl 
take cognizance of a criminal accuſation, un 
gainſt a See or any urin? 


to the Coxs ls en, and that he will, in no inſtance, 

in nothing, ¶ vg d gat] ſubmit himfelf to the 
gment of the People. Yet; when he finds chat the 

majority of the Senate are of a different opinion, he oon 

ſents to be tried by the People; e 

of nothing but the greateſt of all crimes, ume at the 

_ Tyzanny. | Nay, in the end, he conſents (#ccpraing 


to Diemyſius to be tried on this article in an Afembly of 


the People, where the Tribune, whom he tad Juſt before 
reyiled and infolted, are to be Lords Preſident; Tand 
where che Conſuls and Srnator: bes dn to fot tear 
ed writers) could not be preſent.] 

Arrius CLavpius that the. Ss aTR is 
the only court where a atrician can tegally be brought *4 
into judgment: and, to ſupport this opinion, he is Ar- 


* 


* 6 
: * 


' ConoLAnus at firſt declares, that he is nn D. Ha. T 
vii. N 85 


p- 463. 


p. 467. 


P- RY 


niſhed by the hiſtorian with che mol} Peru | 


ments that can be imagined. | 2 
TIE ConsvLs, and Valerüm, and the majority of the 
Senate, have more reaſom and temper. They do not 
deny, that a Patrician may be brought into judgment be- 


8 


fore the People: they only inſiſt on the necefifity of a 


previous Decree of the Smate, autborizin b the bene 
| bil to try and judge the acculed. 

2, Tuis therefore was the ſecond Point, Al, 
ä granting the people to have the prerogative. of Judging Pa- 
tricians, they could legally exerciſe it in any particular cauſe 
without 4 previous 'SzxnaTvs Coxsbi Tun, 


them to bear and judge that Car. Tun e 5 


the Tribunes 25 yes ; founding their claim op che Va- 
LERIAN.LAW for appeals to the People, in caſe of pppreſ- 
on by the Nobles ; which Jaw would be rendered vain 
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fulal of a Senatus Conſultum, the complaint from * 
jag brought by appeal. before the People. 
Nevertheleſs, the Fribunes do at length, Wich re- 


gad tothe, particular cauſe of Cox lor Axus, conſent 
to aſt a Sexatus Conſultum,: e the: n | 


him. This being obtained, T7} 


(3+: Tg abird point in queſtion was, concerning the 


Form of the Aſembly, in which the accuſed ſhould be 
tried. But it is to be. remarked, that (according ta 


0 our on) this 1 8 does not come into Tay 


„ 


the cauſe. .. Wag 
The Wucht 2 1 e the — 5 


| of the Tribunes to have | the people vote by Tribes, re- 


monſtrate againſt i it, and make a mighty clamour., They 


urge the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of the Peaple's voting by Cen- 
turies, on all affairs, referred { to them by the Senate. Ne- 
vertheleſs, after ſome time ſpent in altercation, they 


yield the point to the Tribunes; a point of achter mo- 
ment than any they had before diſputed. 
Tux unlikelihood of theſe, facts (not to fay the fat- 


_ . fit of the relation) would have appeared in a ſtronger 
light, if our diligent and accurate Hiſtorian had, on oc- 


caſion of this his pretended Introduction of Cemitia Tri- 


| buta,, declarcd the diſtinguiſhing privileges and proper- 


ties of theſe Aſſemblies. Hut, inſtead of inſtructing us 
fully i in thoſe Points, he gives us a deſcription, of the 
Comitia by Centuries, which he had already given in bis 


| IVth Bock; ; and. of the Cemitia T OE. fays nothing 
but, 


we > 1 in theſe Aﬀemblie the vote ofa) poor man 
was: equal i in value to the vote of a rich 1 man. And, 
2: Thar. all [the Citizens], had votes. (For this i is 

the Reaſon he gives for thinking that in 

2 the 1 were more in the right than 


W 3 Nor That che cognizance of crimes 


* ä to all.) 


. Now 
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Now the f of theſe does in ne wife ff 
the Comitia Tributa from the Comitia te. 3 


And the ſecmd ſeems not to be true. e wann 


Indeed the learned Writer, juſt bew mentibned, Taylors 


ſpeak ing of a TRIBUNE'S de ſummon the People to 
the Comrria TrIBUTA, adds, in à parentheſis, uber? 
the Patricians alſo might be preferit und vote, if they pleaſed! 
but - could not be compelled,” nor were they SUMMONED.? - 
And it is expreſily-aſlerted by Lielits (apud N. Gel. 

xv. 27.) That the Patricians were not ſummmd to the 
Cauncili called by the Tribunes. Is qui non untverfum 
populum ſed partem aliquam adeſſe jubet, non Comitia 
ſed Concilium edicere debet. Pibam autẽm neque 


ADVOCANT Patritios, — cos refertre ulla de re 


poſſunt: ita ne Leges quidem propriè, ſed Piihiſin ap- 
pellantur, quæ Tribunis Plebis ferentibus accepta ſunt.] 


But this ſame Lalius (whoeyer he was) does not fay} 


that the Patricians might: be preſent and vote if they pleaſed. * 
And it would ſeem from Livys words, above tired; * 


[Patribus ex concilio ſubmovendis ] that the Senators at* 
leaſt, if not all the Patrieiant, were abſolutely exchud- 


ed from the Cemitia Tributa, when held for the election 


of Tribunes, Manutius, as to this point, ſpeaks confi 


_ gently, in his comment on the following words from 
Livy, L. I. c. 17. Patres decreverunt ut cum populus 


Os of 
Civ. Law, 


p. 398. 


regem ms, id fic ratum eſſet, ſi patres auc tones he- 


rent: ue in legibus magiſtratibuſque rogandis , 
| aca: dem Jus, vi adempt3.' Priuſquam populus 


ſuffragium ineat, in inden Comitiornm eventum Pa- 
tres auctores fiunt. 1 I 110d ace Bl v1 


On-this paſſage Manutius (cap. ix.) writes thus: 


Non i iis Cmitiis que. Plebeius magiſtratus habebar; | quæ f 


Tributa dicebantur, fed iis que Patricius, hoe eſt Cn 
turiatis et Curiatis, patres auctores fiebant. Qui enim 


credibile. eſt, auctoritate patrum Comitia Taba cbn- 
firmari oportuiſſe, cum PaTREs. (ut Lib. IL. Livius | 


docer) K Comitiis quibus | Plebeii e crearentuy 
5 Vorgs- 


— Z 


—— —u½⏑—ͤ 
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Ns, (Tribuni Plebis) Lz6cg SUMMOT? sid r? 


Vero i igitur ſimilius eſt, non de omnibus Comitiis, ſed 


tantum de centuriatis & . curiatis, — ADESSE Pa- 


: TRICHS, LICEBAT, Livium intellexifle. 


We ſee here that Manutizs not only ont 'as to 


vi the excluſion of the Sexators from the Aſſemblies where 
tze Fribunes were choſen; but, by the words guibus = 


adeſſe Patriciis licebat, intimates, that there were Comi- 
tia abus adefſe Patriciis non licebat, and that all the Pa- 
tricians were excluded from the Aſſemblies held by the 


Plaleian Magiſtrates, i. e. by the Tribunes and Ædilis. 


r 
Plebiſcitum and Plebs in the In/litutes. | 


. PzzBISCITUM eft, quod Plebs, Plebeio 


interrogante (veluti Tribuno] conſtitue bat. PLEBs au- 


2 rem 3-PaPuLo co differt quo ſpecies à genere: nam ap- 


peltatione PoruLt niuerſi caves ſfignificantur, connu- 
meratis etiam Patriciis et Senatoribus. PLEns autem 


mm . cives es fig- 


To's en e Den Though be gi ives us 


| little inſtruction concerning the Comitia Toe, when 


he firit ſpeaks of them; yet when we come to VoLERo's 


Law for chuſing the T7#hanes in thoſe Aſſemblies, he 
mentions two or three particulars in which Comitia Tri- 
Juin differed from Cometia Curiata. A previous Senatus 


Canſalium was requiſite, before the latten could enter 


upon buſineſs ; and, when they had done, their 
- minations could not be -ratifed, till, after due 1 inqui- 
ry, it was found that neither the Gods, nor the Birds 


: had any thing to object. But in the Cemitia Tributo, 


no Dectee of che Senate, no Sacrifices, no approvieg 


Birds, were neceſſury; "arid all buſineſd yras Tiſpatched 
. ä 


Legem e [V. olero] de Election Tribuno- 


| wem, eam quidem ex Curiatis, quæ eo nomine a Ro- 


mais 8 in Comitia Tribe mutans. _ 


; 42480 * 
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nam autem ſit horum Comitioruni diſcrimen, ego de- 
clarabo. Curiata Comitia oportebat, præcede te S. 
Cto, et ſuffragiis a Plebe curiatim latis, atque paſt hoc 
utrumque ſignis divinis avibuſque non adverſantibus, 
tunc demum Tata eſſe: Tributa vero Comitia ſine S. Oto, 
atque fine ſacrificiis, nulliſque avibus addicentibus, uno 
die a Tribulibus peragi. D. Hal. Lib. ix. b. * D 
Tayl. Tran. 

It is to be remarked, that Dionyſus, 8 
occaſion, omits mentioning, not only what Livy inti- 
mates — the Excluſion of the SENATORS from the Coui- 

TIA TRIBUTA,—but ſeveral properties of thoſe Cumi- 
tia, which the Learned have enumerated, and which 
(if they really belonged to thoſe Aſſemblies, from the 
time of their firſt inſtitution) ſo diligent and accurate an 
Hiſtorian ought not to have paſſed over in ſilence. 

Perhaps it will be agreeable to the reader, if I here | 
inſert ſome Extracts, from the valuable Work above- 
mentioned, concerning the Roman Comitia, and the 
difference between Lex and PL RBIScrruH. For tho 
the matters are, moſt of them, treated in the foregoing 
ſheets, and particularly in a Jong Ermratt, from Mr. | 
Krunnr's Nanas Antiquities, which is given in B. 1. 

chap. vii. yet the reader will, by a repetition, here, of 
fuch particulars as I ſhall have occaſion for, in what I 
have further to ſay on the preſent Qyeſtion, be ſpared 
the trouble of turning back to find them: and thers 
are, in what I ſhall tranſcribe from the valuable Work; = 
ſome excellent hints and obſervations not N 
ay where before in this Hiſtory. - | 


| nt ne. Dr. Tay- 
© Law will give-us competent view of the Randt lor's Elem. 


6c | Civil 
conſtitution. Tok hs: * Law, p- 
* Lax is, go Poke Ronen nan maghtrt . 1 

— conflituit + 2585 


5 oma * par-, dae bee. | 
The , 


110 
- * 


P» 179. 
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Tde three eſſential differences between Lex and 
« Plebiſcitum are, ' © 


. The ing Parties.” Porvavs on we one 


Hund, and PL RS on the other. 
-<© 2. The Legiſlator, or perſon . a mem- 
aer inſtance; and a Tribune i in 
WR And, | 
*: 244 (What i is not Keel above} the diferetce 
st of the Camitia, eee e each 
ee e uy C 


. "24% fog 8 : 
« Penne Ronanus——Pravs. 


| 5 C Fa os „ Sh taken colletiivets. was n. 5 
ed Poruxus. From which PI. Rs differed, as ſpecies 


60 ꝗ genere, ſays Juſtinian, rather as pars a toto. 

Every Roman was by birth either a Patrician or a 
« Plebeian. The former are generally ſuppoſed to de- 
cc ſcend from the better claſs of citizens at the firſt e- 


« ſtabliſhment of the conſtitution; the ſons and li- 


of thoſe whom Romulus called to his Council, 


5 and whom he named Patres, either ab ætate, or ab 


< Auctaritate. The deſcendants of the reſt, the Plebeii, 
«6 were for ſome time — excluded from all honours. — 


66 They came by degrees to ſhare in, moſt parts of the 


9 0 adminiſtration, but ſtill continued a different claſs of 
4e people, with different rights and diſtinction of cha- 


« racter. So that the beſt way of conceiving this divi- 


s Gon would: be, to conſider the Patriciant and Plebei- 

4 ans as two factions in the ſtate, blended indeed very 
2 ©. frequently in regard to bonours, rank and condition, 
TR 4 dut fill ſeparated by deſcent and family intereſts. 
& For inſtance: the diſtribution of the Remans into Se- 
| %. watores. Equites £&. Plabem, was not a diſtribution of 


| - & ſpecies, or ſort, but of rank, eu Ge It 


7 * 


"« A Mortia 


4 4 


n. Te Roman Hiſtory. 


Murtia Roma rriplex,. Equitatu, Plebe, en, 
« where Plebetans are not ſuch. as lately were 1 
« e indifferently, and ſo were the hehe __ thoſe, 
<< whoſe'Cenſus or eſtate . the een 3 
e for Equites : Es ; 


a 3 4. 2 nll ab, 
* Plebs.eris = 


« So again, when the Romans were divided into Ne- 
« piles. and Novi, this is alſo a diſtinction of rant, not 


« nativity, and affects not the diſtinction of Parricians 


« and Plebeians. Nobiles were ſuch whoſe anceſtors had 
t borne particular offices, whether they were Patrici- 


8 LIT 


„ ans or Plebeians. . So that many Plebeians were No- 


& biles, and many Patricians not ſo. 


Ir it be aſked, whether this difinAion 2 | 


„ lus and Plebs be uniformly maintained, I anſwer, 
«< that neither. in this nor in any other inſtance were 
the Romans ſuch ſlaves to. language as not to depart 
e from ſome ſettled rules upon many occaſions. Thus 


& Populus (properly the whole people of Rome univer- 


« ſally) is yet, in the following Aa mM to 


© Plebs, or a part of itſel -- - 


«. LEPIDUS IMP. TER. PONT. MAX: SENAT. 
For. GR.. 


4 kad, on the contrary, Hos Ca 
« for Plebs, as n from the other * of 


p. 180. 


Cie. x. 


te the Roman people: 1 8 


* er 2 _ Papalumque eben 5 


| a1 | 
: « The ſecond difference, "was 2 
r the propoſal. It was a Magiſtrate who propoſed the 
* Lex : the Plebiſcitum, * And as ma- 
W | "= giftracies 


. 
0 

TG | 

1 
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0 giſkragies and offices among the Romans were pretty 
cc numerous, be it remembered, that it was one of the 
Magiftratus Majeres, or the Magiſtrates of a higher 
<< otder only, ſuch, n | 
6c Rep. auſpicta. IE ! IV: 

„ Theſe were either ORDINAR Y, us cu Re; 
Cenſer, or EXTRAORDINARY, as [nterrex, Difator, 
« Decemuiri Legibus os. N. Mi. Pot. 


1 « Triumviri R. P. Corn. —ͤ— 


1. © The third difference Werden Lex and Plaifitum, 
44 though not commonly expreſſed in the definitions of 
them, is the difference of that court or 1 at 


a which each of theſe were enacted. 


The Aſſemblies or Comitia of the Romans, were 
. Curiata, Centuriata, Tributa. In the two former were 


1 "oe 2 enacted, in che latter the Plebiſcita. 


. +00 Cohirtk Contara. 

It is ſufficient to underſtand in general, that No- 
<« mn divided his people into Three Tribes; and 
<< each Tribe into Ten Curiæ. During the reign of the 


five firſt Kings, the Comitia Curiata were the only 


« Aſſemblies of the R. P. Here they choſe Magiſtrates, 


j «enacted. . determined. <a TE) and —_— 
= Te. ? 


£ 
* 
5 II. 
: 4 


66 ConmTia CenTuRIaTta.” 


— 4 nder the former diſtribution, the vote of the 
« meaneſt man was as effective as that of the beſt. 


s into the ſcale of the more valuable part of the peo- 


ple, cajoled the lower ſort, by telling them, that, 


to caſe their burden of being taxed to the exigencies 


af the publick in the ſame proportion with the rich; 
% hedefired them to bring in a true ſtate of their con- 
. ; | 6s dition, 


Book II. The Roman Hiſtoty. 
« dition, family, age, &c. upon oath, Having-got 


„ this knowledge of his ſubjects, he diſtributes" them 


«afreſh according to their ſubſtance: and condition. 
« He divides them therefore into fix claſſesy en 
<« conſiſted of 193 Centuries. Un : 

« Claſs I. Conſiſted only of Senators, Fiese ad 
« men diſtinguiſhed by their worth and riches.” In this 


« claſs were 18 Centuries of horſe, and 80 Rom 8; 


« of Foot; in all 98, c. 

In both Aſſemblies, whether Guriata ol Pe 
the queſtion was not carried by a majority of ſingle 
« voices, but by a majority of Curiæ or Centuries. 
_ * [Whatever. was voted by a majority of the. Curie; 

« was referred to the SENATE: ] o, 7+ vat e Kea 
40 oed rg 1dr zr T1, Beh aria - D. Hal. 11. 14. 

(This Senate was compoſed of a few, and thoſe of 
the better ſort. —— 'The Comitia was the popular 
« Aſſembly of all the Roman citizens univerſally.)— 
I deſcend from generals and come to conſider mi- 
80 nutely the matter of mage. of Wn _ of r 
THEY by 

The 4 Tribes, into which I ee Ne 
&« jus had divided the original people of Rome, were 
either Rhamnenſes, ſuch as came with him from Alba: 
« Tatienſes ſuch as dame in, under Tutius the king of 
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« the Sabines: or laſtly, Luceres, poſſibly that multi- 


« tude that flocked in from * _— upon A | 


« Jugs invitation. 


4 But this diviſion of * e into Tribus Tenrac; 


„ as D. Hal. calls them (for it regarded the original; 
„ the ſtock, the deſcent of the conſtituents) did not 
„ prevail long: there enſued under Servius another; 
&« which was a Local Diſtribution, and which the ſame 


Author accordingly calls Toru, Hy divided, for 


<« inftance, the city into four Wards, or Regions, which 


« he called Tribes alſo; Suburana, Eſquilina, Collina, 
% Palatina; and denominated his people thug:digeſted, 


TRY II. 3 | % not 
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Vid. ſupr, 
P. 25, 299 
os 


p- 186. 


li 255 
98 „. 


Nie Roman Hiſtory, Bock II. 
„ not from the race they ſprang from antiently, but 


the place they inhabited now. And this was alſo a 


more equal diviion. For the Luceres, beſides being 
the more numerous, were daily increaſing by a con- 
* flux of AG GIS, people, which the other were 
de n Mp. 
: [The diviſion oft the nnd into „Tiber and Curie 
ec reſembles much the Athenian diftribution into ora at 


or Tribes, which were again made up of ſeveral di- 
e ſtinct Fraternities, called by them -oparTPrar. 


woe i abind; e bd es of the 
6 Athenian Tribes was twofold ; the one a civil and 
<< political one, namely dh: whereas the other of 


00  Peargial partakes more of a religious nature, as there 


10 was 2 temple, a place of worſhip (eve) and alfo 
< rites and ſacrifices appropriated to each fraternity; — 
„By what we can gueſs at this diſtante, the former 
<< (Nee) might reſemble the wards of a city in a local 
c conſideration: the latter a ſeparation into pariſhes, 
e ds e b. emen wi WA fraternities, diſtinct in 


& place and un. but united 1 in one common in- 


* tereſt, 
„The Roman diſpoſition. was much pfl Gone 
«© nature, but more ſimple; where the-diſtribution in- 


c to Curie ſeems to anſwer both- the, purpoſes laſt 


«- mentioned. , _ 
When we are aſked, arhatibecame ofthe Comitia 
« Curiata after the inſtitution of the Centuriata, name- 
c“ ly, when the votes of the people came to be collect- 
4d not by fraternities or companies, but by a new 
4 diſtribution of the ſame people according to their 
4 rank, conſequence, and ſubſtance.— !] anſwer in ge- 
44 neral, they were ſtill retained, as we ſay, dicis cauſd, 


46 or for form's ſake, poſſibly, quod in 11s major effet ſa- 


« crorum aufforitas, So CictRo. Prima illa comitia 
« tenetis, centuriata et tributa curiata tantum _ 


* 


& The 


EO in ee Soo 


Book If; The Roman Hilo: 


„ The concluſions' of the cu Cintridhd vets 
80 « ill ratified here in ſnew, this being the older and 
C more conſtitutional Aſſembly of the two; and it 
4 was eaſily conducted, thirty lictors or publick offt 
«-cers repreſenting the thirty Curis. And fo Gicero 

c ſeems to diſtinguiſh between the vera Comitia Curia 
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4. ad, and thoſe ad ſpeciem atpue ad ufurpationem vetu- 1454 


« ffatis per triginta liftores. 9 cauſa W * 12. 


„„ „„ 


„ fg, —. 

« It muſt not be forgot morepyer, that i in ed 
« of time the number of the Tribes grew up from 
« four to five and thirty, (the firſt being e called Urbane, 
* the additional ones Ruſticæ ) without a correſpondent 
« Enlargement of the Curiæ. So that there was not a 
& Roman who did not belong to ſome Tribe, and ſome 
Century, but not neceſlarily to ſome c one of the Cu- 


4 riæ comm, 


For ſome lms the Tres, wich their Curie 
cc comprehended the People of Rome in one manner of 
«& diſtribution, and the fix Claſſes, with their Centuries 
“in another, without any mixture or relation : hut; 
* 28 — re from 3 afterwards theſo we 


*B By the Tribes, Da of e ee 1 


four City- Tribes; that zhbe/e comprehended, (not all the 


Roman People, as the fix clafles with their centuries did. but) 
the people who inhabited Rome, or helonged to the Curia: 
for the learned Writer has juſt obſerved, that it was not ne · 
ceſſary that every Roman ſhould belong to ſome one of the 
Curiæ, as it was, that he ſhould. belong to ſome Tribe or 
Century. And ſo when in p. 186, he fays, that, after 
ie the inſtitution of the Comitia Centuriata the votes of the 
people came to be collected, not by fraternities or com- 
„ente, but" by a new diſtribution of the /ame Prople ac- 


« cording to their rank, conſequence, and ſabftance,” the 


like diſtinction is to be remembered; becauſe the people of 
whom the fraternities or companies were compoſed, made 


* 4 * of the Afemby by Centuries, 
1 OS * diftri- 


P. 188. 


P · 189. 


> - 7 
> * 


« diſtributions were unzted or . blended together. 


„ Which may be thus comprehended, viz. by con- 


95 ceiving the Koman people diſtributed (as they were) 
«into xxxv Tribes, each Tribe into fix Claſſes, and 
«every Claſs into the appointed number of Centuries: 
«* Every Claſs, which before took in all the people of 


Rome, of that lot, or diſtinction, was now broke 


«© into. xxxv ſhares according to the number: PEN 


* Tribes.—.—. | | — , 


* « Tt may 11 uſeful to take a ſhort review of the 
* manner of paſſing Laws at Rome. — 

66 The perſon, who had a Law 1 to. propoſe, firſt 
« wrote it oyer at home, and ſhewed it his friends, 
& before he propoſed it, that there might be nothing 


& in it contrary. to the. form pol . ee 


of ſuch a propoſal. E . 


. Next followed a a appointing a day to 


« meet upon. There was always a neceſſary interval 


c of Tres Nundinæ, or twenty-ſeven days, between this 
<< proclamation, and the day of Aſſembly: That the 


Tribus Ruſiice, which came to Rome to market, 


might be — wich the contents of the 
6« : de N 5 i 


9 . 
„ TS 


66 ow noe et 60 hol is A geen e ve 


„ day of che Nitidine ; but it was held, 55 nly, 


«upon the day after. For he Nundine wer Dies ner 


4e feli. 
ty... —The ſame number of days was bleed in ſum- 


&« moning thoſe Comitia, which were held for the elec- 


6 tion of magiſtrates: that the candidates might have 


« time to apply, and the people: hs form; Near Judg- 


cc. ment.. 1 
6 The ame rule yas obſerved i il cauſes that were 
$6 as ci TINS 

6 It 


2 
d& ©, 2 
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If the propoſer was of the Mogiftratus Majores, 
«he commonly laid it before the Senate for their ap- 
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* probation: The Tribunes laid their Plebiſcita't before 


<« the People, without conſulting the Senate. 
When they were aſſembled, a' crier proclaimed' 
the Law after a clerk, that read it to him. 
Then the propoſal was ſupported or oppoſed, ei- 
« ther by the magiſtrates, who had this right inherent 
in their office, or by private people, who had firſt 
obtained this leave from the magiſtrate. 


&« Tf any private man ſpoke, it was done before the 


“ magiſtrate ſpoke, that the latter might have no in- 
« fluence in ſwaying the former. 
«© This was called Legem fuadere or diffuader. 
„It was now the proper time for the interpoſition 
« of the TRIBUNE, who by his VETo had a power of 


P- 190» 


« putting a ſtop to all buſineſs, which was called Li 


t intercedert. If nothing of this kind interfered, after 
e ſome religious ceremonies, they proceeded to what 
vas called Sortitio, which was thus: After the eſta- 
e bliſhment of the claſſes and centuries, it prevailed 
4 for ſome time, that the centuries of the firſt claſs, 
« which was a balance for all the reſt, were called to 
give their votes firſt, which frequently determined 
< the whole proceſs, For, if they concurred in opinion, 
ce it was needleſs to take the ſenſe of the reſt. —lf there 
vas a neceſſity, the others were called i in their e order, 
« till a majority of the centuries was obtained. This 


&« method after ſome continuance was altered, and the 


centuries not called out by any pre- eminence, but by 
“ lot. A box Curna or ſitella) was produced, and the 
names of the xxxy Tribes, upon billets or tickets, 
«thrown in; and, the box being ſhaken, each tribe 
<« voted in the order, in which they were draun out. 
« n not ae the. Tribe, but the Century under that 
| b | 15 3 ee e 


P+ 191. | 
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6. Tribe, nan method d. 

— have lately ſeen the eee eee 
«« Tribes, and involved in that diftribution, The 
« Tribe which was firſt drawn was called the Prero- 


| 6 gative Tribe, and the Century in that Tribe, the 


cc Prerogative Century. And the perſon firſt called, 
* Hongris cauſa, in an ET e Pri- 


| 15 1 — . 


% The lots bein mo for the Tribes and Centuries, | 


. £ the propoſer of the law directed every man to _ 


6 to his Tribe or Century by theſe ſolemn words: 
Sx 'YOBIS VIDETUR, DISCEDITE QUIRITES. 
64 The votes were given f for ſome time by word of 


| 6 mouth. But about the year 614 4, Gabinius carried 


e 2 queſtion— That e every man ſhould vote in the elec- 
&* tion of officers, not by word of mouth, but by bal- 
« Jot, Two of theſe were given to every voter, the 
* one inſctibed A. i. e. AnTiquo, the other U. R. 


ec j. . Uri Ros. Twa years afterwards, L. Caſſius 
& Trib. Pl. propoſed à law that ſuch ballots ſhould 


E he uſed alſo in the courts of Judicature, inſcribed A, 


« j. . Ausol v; C.  Conveno ; N. L. Nos LI- 
gr. 

Next ta this #. 621. C. Papirius Carbo introdu- 
4 ted them into the Comitia for the purpoſe we are 
* now conſidering : — 


After the receipt of their billets, [from the Di- 


ﬆ | fributores, called alſo Diribitores-and Diviſores) they 


=_ {the yoters] were to proceed over an extempore ſtage 


e of planks, raiſed on purpoſe, and called, from their 
0 likeneſs, Pontes ; m wunder thirty-five, or 193, ac- 


— differ from Dr. Taylor in this parti- 


cular; making the Prerogative Tribe and the Prevogative 
Century only to be determined by lu, the reſt ta be. jure wo- 


. 1 
places. Lid. ſapr. p. 94, 95. 


& cording 


Bock II. The Roman Hifary: 
« cording as the Comitia were Tributa ot Centuriata. 
From the ſtraightneſs of the way I ſhould wh 
« they voted Ueritim,— | 

« As at one end of we. bridge they received their 
c billets from the hands of the Diribitores, ſo at the 
« other they returned them to the officers called Roga- 


« tores, who were placed there with boxes or urns to 


| © receive them. But as both theſe offices lay open to 
«© corruption, — they were ſometimes checqued by in- 
ſpectors, Cu/todes, placed over them; ſometimes peo- 
<« ple of the firſt character, to prevent colluſion, would 


execute theſe offices in their own perſon. 


« The people [the voters] after they had given their 


P. 393+ 


= 3 


votes were immediately incloſed behind rails or Can- 


“ cell;, ſet up for that purpoſe (to prevent confuſion 
in the Aſſembly, or any foul play) and called with 
great ſimplicity, from their 1 to Reet N. 
„ OviLla.— 


. 


« After each Tribe (on Century) had paſſed by, the 


<< ſuffrages or votes of that Tribe (or Century). which | 


had been marked with dots or points, were caſt up: 
“Hence in Horace. Omne tulit punttum — — 


„The power of this officer [the Tribune of the 
„ Commons] conſiſted in two things, in prohibends 
„and in rogando. In virtue of the former, he had a 
“e place in the Senate, but no vote, and by his ſingle 
<< negative, or Veto, by the ſingle Veto of any one of * 
number, all proceedings were ſtopt. 

In virtue of the other, vis. Rm bib 


right to ſummon the people to the Comitia Tribua 


<« (where the Patricians alſo might be preſent and vote, 

if they pleaſed, but could not be compelled, nor 
<< were they ſummoned) and there propoſe a queſtion,” 
« which, if it paſſed into a Law, was therefore called 
„ Plehiſcitum, i. e. Scitum Plebis. 


p. 198. 


14 © Scita 


Feſtus in 
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Pęeręe made 4. U. C. 260, Ut id ratum eſſet, &c. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book II. 
. Scita Plebis appellantur ea, que Plebs fuo ſuffragia 
&. fine Patribus juſſit, Pleheio 3 rogante. 


« For ſciſcere, ſcire, &c. like . of the a; 78 
6 the ſame with flatuere.— 1 


4 Theſe Laws at firſt bound only themſelves, not 
the Patrician;, and were not properly Laws, but 
< owed their ſtrength chiefly to compact and conni- 
6 yance, rather than proper authority, which they had 
„ not, ob defectum majeſlatis. 

46 en hs HIER bound the whole Peoplec—— 


Woe he leads Writer gives <« the hiſtory of theſe pro- 


: < ceedings as they are related by ſome who ſeem [he 


c ſays] to have conſidered them moſt accurately” [and 
he refers to. Funccius de ſenect. L. L. pag. 445, as if 
he borrowed the hiſtory from him. ] 

„ A. U. C. 260. Seceſfio in Montem Sacrum. ee 


C ſtitution of the Tribunitial Power, and a Decree. 


Ut id ratum efſet, quod Plebs ad ſe per Trib. Pleb. latum 


& julſiſer, Livy 11. 335. 
6 A. L. C. 306. A ſecond ſeceſſion in Montem Aven- 


„ tinum M. Hox Arrius Barbatus, and L. Valerius Po- 


* titus Cofs. the year of the abdication of the Decem- 
F oi, LEx HORATIA, ut quod Tributim Plebs juſ- 
iet, Popubum teneret. Qua Lege Tribuniciis Ro- 
e 1 telum een ps eſt, 15 111. 


66 4 U. C. 415. Publius Philo Didater. A the to 


„ explain and amend the act of 306, where the word 
was Populum; viz. that the Plebiſcita ſhould oblige 
6 all the Quirites. Liv. viii. 12. This Dictator is ſome- 
r times call'd Nin, and this ion Lex PUBLILIA, 


7 - + [There ſeems to. be FOR miſtake bers; for Lin does 
not mention in 11. 33. nor, I believe, any where elſe, a 


6.4, 


«© J. L. C. 467. LEX HoxrRENSIA. Hortenſim Di- 
cc Hator; Geceſſio in Faniculum. ¶ Epit. Liv. lib. xi. ] 
« The Patricians had attempted to fruſtrate the Lex 


« Horatia. And now the people were A 
cc ratification of it, by the Lex Hortenſia. gee 
* Tribuni neque aduocant Patricios, ncaa; * * re- 


& ferre ulla de re poſſunt : ita ne Leges quidem proprie, 


6e ſed Plebiſcita appellantur, que Tribunis Pl. ferentibus 
& accepta ſunt. QUu1BUs  ROGATIONIBUS . ANTE Pa- 


«© TRICII NON TENEBANTUR, DONEC QHonrkxsius 


* DicTATOR EAM LEGEM TULIT, ut es jure, quad 
95 3 Aaiuiſſet omnes 888 tenerentur, Gell. xv. 
| « 9. Herten ben Dieavr, cum Plebs feceſſifſet in Jew: 
„ culum, legem in Eſculeto tulit, ut quod ea ililſet, ame 
« Duirites teneret, Plin. Xvi. 10. 

« This hiſtory is, in ſome parts of i it controverted 
« by other writers. A 

Thus Plebiſcita became 1 Ea 


$* To cloſe with the : 
cc Le Tump, 


{ 


cc We have ſeen the diſtinction between the Comitia 


« Curiata, and the Comitia Centuriata of the Romans. 
<« it is proper to conſider the third ſort, the Camitina 
,** Tributa, The account given of each of theſe by: 2 
« writer in A. Gellius ſtands thus: + 
« Duum ex generibus Hominum fufragiim ratur, 

„ Curiata Comitia eſſe; quum ex Cenſu & tate, Cen- 
[ turiata; quum ex regionibus et loas, 3 xv. 

e 27. 
„ Forgetting therefore, that there ever were fuck 
“ Aſſemblies as the Curiata, we find the ſenſe: of the 
„Raman People ordinarily taken in that Council, 


e which Servius eſtabliſhed by a digeſtion of his ſub- 


40 jects according to age, quality, and condition, and 


@ 
- — 
— 


+ # 
* 


þ6 e it the Comitia Centuriata. It was in this they 
c held 


122 Tie Roman Hiſtory. Book II. 
| 4 held the elections of magiſtrates, the trials of offen- 
t ces, the deliberations. about peace and war; and here 
e ere all matters adjuſted relating to legiſlation, to a- 
* Joptions, and to laſt wills and teſtaments. In a 
word, it was the only Aſſembly NOAA pub- 
< lick buſineſs. F 
Upon this account it was uber called bor by thi 
1 « officers of the firſt diſtinction, and held with very 
e extraordinary rites and ſolemnities, viz. with thoſe 
« kinds of religious ſervices, which were appropriated 
cc to the Patricians, to the excluſion of the other part 
of the ſubjects. 
Prenes quos igitur ſunt auſpicia more majorum ? nempe 
r penes Patres. Nam plebeius quidem Magiftratus nullus 
< auſpicato creatur. Nobis ades propria ſunt auſpicia, ut 
non ſolum quos populus creat Patricios Magiftratus, non 
& aliter, quam aufpicato, creet : ſed nos quoque ipfi foe 2 
* fragio populi auſpicato interregem prodamus, & privatim 


auſſpicia habeamus, que iſti ne in Magiftratibus quidem 
haben, Liv. vi. 41. 


« 1. This was therefore one great and eſſential diffe- 
« rence between the two Aſſemblies [the N b 
Pro < and the Tributa, Jn——— 
p- 20. ee e hat the eee being Gies 
<< the auſpicia, and many religious rites, would fre- 
+ quently diſappoint the commons (who had an inte- 
« reſt in a bill, or a point to carry). under a pretence 
4 of religion, and make an adjournment, in order to 
«. gain time for canvaſſing. It was called Obnunciare 
« when they reported che quſpices\to be unfarour- 
<«< able ——— 
«6 Dur che Cemitis by Tiber had nothing of all this, 
6 were opened with little or no ceremony, were not 
66 ee e e eee e eee . 
4 not admit of ad} 
66 'But-other dilteronces me find many and mate- 
nn 41% . ü 
PHE | | - | | « 2, In 


* 
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& 2. In the one caſe the Senate was to be conſulted, in 


«c — other it needed not. — 
* 3. Beſides the difference between La Lad Pl 
60 22 CaprTAL Cxiurs, and thoſe of a higher 
« nature, were cognizable in the Comitia Centuriata 
« OV: in the other {the Tributa] the puniſhments 
te eee extended beyond fine and baniſhment.— 
« 4, The general ſenſe of the people (univerſally) 
c was better had, when the ſuffrages of every individual 
« were equally valid. When Rome voted by her Cen- 


4c 'turies, the balance was with the better fort: and 


that multitude which compoſed her loweſt WP 
« was very rarely conſulted — | 

The thought of this Aſſembly [the Conitia Tri- 
« þuta] was. firſt ſtruck off by the people in the caſe. 
4c of CoRIOLANUS, A. U. C. 262. The Roman Co- 


p- 202. 


« mitia we have mme 


0 Ann. 

. Fo: the e Reaawebloiaaila: if > 4 

« 2, For the election of magiſtrates and officers. 

«© 3. For the eſtabliſhment of new laws, and the ab- 
6 rogation of old ones. 


When the cauſe therefore of Corioranus came 


« on, who was the idol of the better ſort, and the aver- 


44 ſion of the lower, it was impoſſible to convift him upon 


« the play of Fudicature which then 3 But Bio- 
66 yſis will ſpeak for me. 


Cris brings „ which 
gave occaſion to-the making theſe Ene, men 
learned Writer's Treatiſe.) 


Well, what ſays Dionyſus:? 


He tells us in the paſſages „ E 


* Writer, © That early in the morning of the day 


c * 
8 ap- 


Let & &. wein Eight, ö vl, be 70 ds Sac. 
N ons od ef, unνν⁰ g wis v 10d, laber £74 X&TH x8 


Fay 
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<<. appointed. for the trial, .a more numerous crowd of 
ic people from the country appeared in the Forum, 
<<. than had ever been ſeen there before: that the Tri- 
<< bunes called them to an Aſſembly by Tribes, and 
« divided the Comitium, or place of Aſſembly into 

4 portions by extended cords, in order to range the 
4 Tribes diſtinct and ſeparate one from another: and 
4 that THEN for. the firſt time the Roman people gave 
< their ſuffrages by Tribes, the Patricians oppoſing it, 
and declaring that Comitia by Centuries ought to be 


1 85 
| 70 Then 
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Quum autem dies trinundini inſtaret, turba ex agris, quan- 
ta nunquam ante, in urbem confluxit, & ſummo mane forum 
occupavit, Tribuni vero plebem ad Tributa Comitia voca- 
runt, & Comitii loca funibus undique clauſerunt, i in quibus 
fingulz Tribus diſtinctæ, & aliæ ab alus ſeparatæ erunt fu- 
turæ. Et tunc primum P. R. Tributis Comitiis viritim ſuffra- 
gia tulit, multum redamantibus Patribus, & impedire volen- 
tibus ne hoc fieret, atque e r more Nu ha- 
benda cenſentibus. | | V+ 4 
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Then he tells us the old ſtory: that in the Comitia 
Centuriata the Centuries of the firſt claſs, which were 
the majority of the whole, and'which conſiſted of the 
richeſt citizens, always voted firſt, and then the Cen- 
turies of the. ſecond claſs, and then the Centuries of 
the third claſs, and ſo on; and that the loweſt claſles 
ſeldom voted. And that, for theſe reaſons, the friends 
of Coriolanus were for Comitia Centuriata, hoping that 
he would be abſolved by the Centuries of the firſt claſs 
alone, or, at leaſt, by thoſe of the ſecond and third. But 


the Tribunes, ſuſpecting the ſame, were therefore for | 
Comitia Tributa; an Aſſembly where every citizen had 


a vote, and all votes were of equal value. 


It is this repreſentation of the caſe by Diznyfous which | 


has led the learned Writer to ſay (as above) that Corio- 


lanus was the idol of the better ſort—and that it was impoſſi- 


ble to convift him upon the plan of Tudicature which then 


prevailed. But ſurely no Motive could be more unlucki- 


„ Lond by the Hiſtorian than what he has given the 

bans for defiring Comitia Tributa at this time; 
namely, the apprehenſion that Corjolanus would be ac- 
quitted, if he were tried by the Centuries. This mo- 
tive, I ſay, was invented without any wit, and probably 
for want of memory. He forgot that he had told us, in 


the beginning of the ſtory, that _ 5 a Cor | 


Mares i igitur Coriolani ere dees — polcebane] Git 
tariata} Comitia, quæ ex cenſu fiebant; ſperantes fore ut for- 


taſſe a primæ claſſis nonaginta & octo Centuriis, ſin minus, à 


ſecunda ſaltem, aut tertia, abſolveretur. At Tribuni hoc 


ſuſpicati, & ipfi Tributa Comitia habenda eſſe putarunt, & 


id judicium illis committendum, ut neque pauperes deteriore 
e ſſent conditione, quam divites, neque Tribules minus ho- 
noratum locum quam milites graviter armati, haberent; ne- 
que Plebs in ultimas rejecta Claſſes a ſuffragiorum æqualitate i 


excluderetur, ſed æquo ſuffragiorum & honorum jure omnes 


inter ſe 9 & r vocati. luffragia ee 


rent. | ou38h 1 rent 
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riolanus againſt the Plebeians had a particular cauſe, over 
and aboye the cauſes of anger that were common to the 
Patricians'in. general ; that the Pleþeians had put a perſo- 


nal affront upon him, when he ſtood candidate [not 


many months, perhaps not many weeks before] at the 
laſt election of Conſuls. The people, that is, the Cxx- 
Tuns, had repected him, becauſe of his daring enter - 
priſing ſpirit, and the apprehenſion they had of his at- 
tempting the deſtructinn of the Tribunitian Power; and 


eſpecially becauſe they were terrified with the multitude 


of Patriczans that appeared in his favour, and ſhewed 
more zeal for his promotion, than they had ever ſhewn 
in behalf of any candidate*. And this affront was be- 


fore he — the people by his-project of ſtarv- 
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Nam \ prater publics criminationes, 8 etiam priva- 


tam ac novam cauſam habebat, ob quam plebeios merits. o- 
difle videbatur, illam videlicet injuriam recens accepram. 


Proximis enim comitiis illi conſulatum petenti, & patricios 
ſuffragantes habenti, Plebs adverſata magiftratum-illum dari 


non eſt paſſa, quod{illius viri elaritatem, & audaciam fuſpec- 


mam baberet, ne forte propterea aliquid rerum novarum 


moliretur, & tribunitiam poteſtatem everteret; præeipue ve- 
120 timeret Patricioram multitudinem, quæ nulli can- 
didato tanta animi alaeritate unquam ants fecerat, quantam 
ergs ipſum tune demonſtrarat. Ille igitur ob hanc contume- 
Bam ira percitus, & mutatam reipabfier formam in pritti- 


ing 
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better (i. e. the richer) ſort, of which the majority of the 

Centuries conſiſted ; and that it was wery poſſible to con- 
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warled, 
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The lexract Writer bas remarked, that «The Fo p. 179. 
e tricians and Plebeians were two factions in the ſtate, 
ce blended indeed very frequently, with regard to ho- 
. nour, rank and condition, but ſtill ſeparated by deſcent 
and family-interefts.” — was probably the idol 
of the younger Patrictans, and perhaps of ſome of the &- 
der; but, if he had been the idol of al the Patricians 
Wels would bave Peen overpowered by the Plebeians* in FR 
the ComiTIa CEnTURIATA, For we may obſerve, 
that 'the great points which the Commons carried 
che Nobles, in the early days of the Republick, were 
carried in Comitia hy Centuries As, particularly, The Vear of 
Law for cleling the Turnus in CourTra Tur. 23 
TA. Aud the Lex Hon 1A which gave the Pizh1s- y HR. 
cITA, made inComiTia TRIBVTA, the Ferre en zog. 
binding the whole Roman I e hen ho SIO 
And doubtleſs it was in Comitia. Needs Cori. V. of R. 
olanus (in his abſence) and Memenius (after trial) were 355. 6x 
condemned, and Ser uilius (after trial) acquitted; ': | 3% By - 
The learned Writer tells us (4s we ſee above) that V. of R. 
<« CAA Crimes were cognizable in the Comitia 152 gc. 
< /Centariata ONLY: in the other ¶ the Tyibutu] the pu- p. 201. 
c niſhments never extended beyond fine and baniſu- 4 
« ment.“ e e to dere, . een (2. 34 lr 
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Tributa, in che firſt years after their introduction, were 
employed in nothing, that appears, but trying C Ar- 


TAL: CAusks. For though CortoLanus was only 
banifbed; the Hiſtorian intimates v, that it was not for 
want of power in the Aſſembly, or want of inclination 
in the 'T ribunes, to take away his life, but becauſe - 


' theſe Magiſtrates feared that the people would acquit 


him rather than come into a ſentence of death againſt 
him. (And to this may be added, that r anal 
ment Was a capital puniſhment} | |: 

And ſo likewiſe; by the Greek Hiſtorian s account, 
both Menenius and Servilius were, in Comitia Tributa, 
tried for their liues e though one was only fined and the 


other acquitted, And Livy ſays expreſsly, that Menenius 


7 


vid. * 


Pe 3 97. 


was tried e for his life, and condemned, e Ween” 
tence was afterwards changed to a fine. 


Now, if Livy's.report be true, we e 10 


chat Menenius was not tried in Comitia Tributa, as Diony- 


2 ptetends; or that thoſe Comitia took cognizance of 
Capital Crimes, which is generally denielt. 

Zur chat the reader may the better judge what de- 
pendance is to be had on the authority of the Greek Hi- 
ſtorian, with regard to the point in queſtion, I ſhall 


give a ſhort ſummary. of his account of Coriolanus's af- 


flair, as far as it concerns Comitia by Trier. 
THe thought of trying Cox lol. Anus in Comitia Tri- 
zuta is firſt ſtarted. by Baurus (now Adile) in a pri- 


vate conference between him and the Tribune Stein- 
Nius; and we may ſuppoſe the i en of proteed- 


D. Hal. L. 
vũ. p. 469. 
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Tribunĩ litem exilio perpetuo æſtimarunt, & e 1 in ſuf- 


| hah miſerunt, quia (ut exiſtimo) verebantur ne is abſol- 


veretur, fi eum morte mulctandum propoſuiſſent. 
en mulcta temperarunt Tribuni : quum capitis anquiſiſ- 
ſent, duo millia zris damnato mulctam edixerunt. Liv. 72 
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ingin that method to be, for ſome time, a ſecret known + he 7 


e eee eee e act ; 46 1b 
But this ſecret is ſeemingly betrayed by Baues ond 
the Tribunes, choſen by the reſt to be their ſpeaker, 
in their conference with the Senate. The Tribunes 
 hadin a private meeting with the GConſuls yielded fo far 


to their preſſing inflances, as to conſent to Ask a Sena- 


tus Confidtum, authoriſing the people to bring Gortolanus 
into judgment before them. Decius's taſk; therefore, 
is to convince the Fathers of the reaſonableneſs of what 
is demanded. In the cloſe of his argumentation he is 
made to ſpeak of . ſummoning the accuſed to à juſt 


« and legal trial, where the whole People, divided by © 


Tribes, may give their votes, after being ſworn 4.“ 
Not to dwell on the dg Trial, authoriſed by nei; 
ther Lato nor Cuffom, the ſecret,” I ſay, ſeems to be be- 
trayed by Detius + but that it was only whiſpered of 
muttered to himſelf, and nat really diſcovered, is plain: 

1. Firſt, Becauſe, in the debate, no notice is taken 
of it, though a much more nn point; than wan 
they diſpute about, 

2. Becauſe the arguments, uſed on both fides, neceſ⸗ 
farily imply, That the Trial of the accuſed before the 
people, which the Tribunes demanded, could mean no- 
thing but a Trial in Comitia by Centurie m: 

For with what propriety could Derius dend 8 52 


df Valerius Poplicola for appeals to the People, if by th 


People was to be underſtood an Aſſembly of the People by 
Tribes? Poplicela's Law could regard ſuch Affemblies of 


the People only, as were, at that time, conſtitutional and 


in uſe; potent moaned granny in: nor even 
FFC , bit 
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And when Valerius (brother of Poplicola) makes him- 
ſelf advocate for the popular cauſe, and is repreſented 


reaſoning thus: — As the people create the ſupreme annual 


magiſtrates,” enaft laws, abrogate laws, decree. peace and 
war (and theſe are the moſt important affairs of the Re- 


publick) — why not ſuffer them alſo to be judges in criminal 


cauſes, and eſpecially, when a citizen is accuſed of aiming at 


the defirutiion of the publick liberty? What ſenſe or truth 


is there in this diſcourſe, if Valerius, by the People, did 


not mean the People in Comitia by Centuries? For to 


theſe Aſſemblies, and to theſe only, nn the pre- 
rogatives which he mentions. 

And when Appius Claudius challenges Dos to name 
an inſtance, ſince the Valerian Law was enacted, of a 


Patrician brought into judgment before the People : 


How extremely fooliſh would this challenge have been, 
if by the People he had meant Comitia Tributa, a tribunal 
which hitherto had not exiſted ? 

3. Becauſe by the peculiar ls of Comitia Tri- 
buta, the Senatus Conſultum, which the Tribunes with ſo 
much ardor ſollicit for, was not neceſſary to the hold- 
ing an Aſſembly of that ſort ; as Dionyſius himſelf de- 
clares, in Glas ofa Falires Law: and as the learned 
Writer obſerves, in what has been cited from him. 

4. Becauſe we find that the Conſult and Patricians were 
ſurprized and diſconcerted, when, on the day of trial, 


they perceived the intention of the Tribunes to make the 


people vote by Tribes. They are repreſented as warm- 


I conteſting the matter with the Tribunes, and yield- 


ing at laſt with great reluctance. And this is a clear 
proof, that the Senatus Conſultum, which the Fathers had 


granted, (and which the Conſuls are ſaid to have read 
to the mes juſt n entering on the Trial) did 
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not authoriſe the People to try Corialanus in Comitia 
Tributa, a Plebeio Magiſtratu hubita. And if fo, and if 


Dionyſius is to be credited, what will follow ? That a 


moſt important change in the conſtitution of the Re- 
publick was effected, not only without a Lato, or a Ple- 


biſcitum, but without ſo much as a Senatus Conſultum to 


authoriſe it. Is this credible? Would the Conſuls have 


dared to conſent to ſuch an innovation, without autho- 


rity from the Senate, at leaſt ? Or is it probable that the 


131 


Senate would have taken upon them to authoriſe it, 


without the approbation of the eſtabliſhed W 
the Comitia Centuriata? 
Buri in Dionſms's relation there are other particular 
1. Firſt his repreſenting Coxrol Axus and his friends, 
as firuck dumb, quite at a loſs for an anſwer to a charge, 
known by the whole Aſſembly to be falſe. I mean the 
charge of his ſharing the ſpoil which he got in the ter- 


ritory of Antium, among his dependants and creatures 


only ; whereas he diſtributed it among all his ſoldiers, 
and thoſe ſoldiers at preſent to teſtify it. | 
2. After citing, in his fourth book, the authorities of 


Fabius, and Cato, and Venonius (whom he calls an author 


worthy of credit) in proof, that there were thirty Tribes 
at leaſt, in the time of K. Servius Tullius, he now 
ſpeaks of twenty-one only, as voting at the trial of Co- 
_ This is not like a diligent and accurate hiſto- 

rian ; and it has puzzled the commentators. The Je- 
ſuits are fully perſuaded that there were but twenty-ohe 
Tribes at this time ; which they think evident from the 


ſtory of the trial. Sigonius is of the ſame opinion. But 
Manutius having faith in Fabius, Cato, and Venonius, 


and ſuppoſing Dionyſius to have the ſame, declares for 
thirty-one : but then he is at a loſs to gueſs, why only 
twenty-one voted at the trial, and is angry with Diaty- 
ſus for not clearing up the matter. To ſave the hiſte+ 
rian's credit, he is willing to believe, that ten of the. 
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Tribes were hindered from coming, by the Tribunes, 


who ſuſpected them of being inclined to favour the ac- 


cuſed. M. Dacier ſpeaks as if he were ſure, that this was 
_ caſe. -- Nevertheleſs, from what. Dionyſius himſelf 


no ſuch ſolution of the difficulty can be admitted, 
> or he tells us expreſsly that a//* the citizens were ſum- 
moned to hear the cauſe. And one of the reafons which 
he gives, why the Tribunes would have the people vote 


dy Tribes, is, that from thoſe Comitia no citizen was 
excluded, and the vote of every the meaneſt Roman 


was of equal value with that of the moſt noble. And 


he adds, „That, in this, the Tribunes had more rea- 


<« ſon on their ſide, than the opponents; for that the 
&« cognizance of ſtate-crimes belonged equally to every 
c citizen; and that a cauſe, referred to the judgment 
«of the people, ought not to be determined by a fac- 
c tion of the Patricia. Nor, for the ſame reaſon, 
by a faction of the Plebeians, which it would manifeſtly 
be, if ten Tribes were excluded from voting, becauſe 
ſuſpected of differing in opinion from the Tribunes.] 
And methinks it is time loſt to ſeek a ſolution of this 


difficulty, unleſs ſome very zealous and able friend of the 


hiſtorian could find a way. to make ſenſe of what he 


ſays, after telling us, that twelve Tribes voted againſt 


Coriolanus, and only nine for him. He adds, 80 f that 
<« if two Tribes had acceded to the nine, the accuſed 
cc would have been abſolved by the xQuaLiTY of 


*. votes, according to the law in that caſe. provided. 


It is unlucky here, that no ſappoſable different reading 
tan reduce this paſſage to be an object of human under- 


.- ſtanding. What has been offered by ſome commenta- 
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tors in defence of the hiſtorian's ſingular manner of e ex- 
prefling himſelf, it would be inexcuſable to repeat. 

But now, to crown all, theſe Comitia Tributa,' of 
which the hiſtorian has ſaid ſo much, prove, at laſt, 
to be Comitia Curiata, if we may regard what he tells 
us (L. ix. p. 603) in ſpeaking of the conteſt about Vo- 
lero's bill. He repreſents the Tribune Lætorius (or Lec- 
torius ) putting the Patricians in mind of the articles of 
accommodation on the Mons Sacer ; and then of © two 
„laws, enacted, not a great while ago, by the peo- 
<« ple; one whereby the Senate were to authoriſe the 
„ people to try any Patrician they pleaſed, at their 
Tribunal; the other that the people” s votes [at ſuch” 
ce trials] ſhould no longer be taken in Comitia Centu- 
&« riata, but in Comitia Curiata d.“ 

Ie is this paſſage, I believe, (for I can obſerve no o- 
ther of the ſort) which occaſions Manutius to ſay, (Cap. 
2. de Com. Rom.) Torquet me non leviter & illud in 
- ejuſdem Dionyſii libro vii. [ix.] quod Curiata Comitia 


Tribus ſuffragium tuliſſe, & ip/e & Plutarchus tradunt, 
Curias tamen & Curiatam Concionem nominat: qua ra- 
tione Curias admiſceat, non intelligo, aliud enim eſſe 
populum Curiatim, ali iud Tributim os, & S. 


non diſtinguit a Tributis; nam in judicio Corialani inguo =» 
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. Whether Manutius refers to the paſſage which I have 
cited from Lib. ix. or not; it is plain that he has been 
teized and tormented by ſome inconſiſtencies of our hiſ- 
torian, in relation to his Comitia by Tribes, And, I 
think, it is as plain, that Manutivs was indiſcreet, to [et 
ebe kee nee GS, | 


CHAP. XIV. 


H. I. The Romans' gain fon vithiries over the 
volſci and Hernici. F. II. Sp. Caſſius (now 

a third time Conful ) concludes an alliance with the 
Hernici upon terms which diſpleaſe the Senate. 
8. III. He propoſes the AcRARIAN Law, 
$. IV. The oppoſition of the Nobles to the paſſing 

. of this law. The Conſul Virginius and even 
- the Tribunes oppoſe it. $. V. The artful condu?? 
of the Tribune Rabuleius to draw an advantage 
0 the People from the diſpute between the Confuls. 
F. VI. Caſſius to get bis law paſſed brings great 
numbers of Latines and Hernici 1 Rome to 
vote for it. His Collegue orders them to leave 
the City. $. VII. The Senate, to quiet the con- 
tention, decree a Partition of the conqutred lands, 
ut defer the execution of their decree. F. VIII. 
Ciaſſius #s 5 gaE before the Pe. or trea- 


Plut. p. $ 1. HE lte foon experienced a great 
A change in their affairs by the want of 
grid to command their Troops. In con- 
junction with the Ægpui they made a new incur- 
19 — ing the Roman terfirories, but the latter re- 


fuſing 
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fuſing to ſubmit to Attius Tullius as their General, ' Year of 
there enſued between theſe confederates a.quar- N 


rel that was followed by a bloody engagement, in ah ; ] 1 
which, ſays Liuy, the good fortune of the Romans dred eigh- 
deſtroyed two hoſtile armies. The Conſuls had Y hx. 

notice of this event, and were poſted but four T 
miles from the field of battle, yet their cowar- = 1 of 


dice was ſuch, that they made no advantage of ſhip. 


RN 


the accident, but marched back to Rome, where P. Hal. 
they were received by the Son: with p. 531. 
and reproaches. 
Senſible of the eee of 3 Keilfal p. 532. K 
and courageous Captains at their head, the Ro. 34. 
mans choſe two Conſuls, for the next year, of 
known bravery and ability in war, Aguilius Tuf- 
cus and Sicinnius Sabinus : Aquilius gained a victo- 
ry over the Hernici: and the Volſci were totally 
routed * by Sicinnius; their General Attius 2 an 
being ſlain in the battle. 
$. U. TO theſe Conſuls eee Spurius 
Caſſius (who had been twice before in the ſame 
ſtation, and had obtained a triumph) and Procu- 
lus Virginius, a man of approved courage. It 
fell to Yirginius's lot to make war with the K. | 
gui; but theſe, not being prepared for denen, 
retired with their effects into their Towns; ſo 
that the Conſul (who probably was not in a con- 
dition to undertake ſieges) when he had a while 
ravaged the open POR returned Fn his Oy 
to Name. | 


» Lins Gita i GE with the e no 
advantage: * on either ſide, EY n 
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 Caffias marched againſt the Volſci and Hernici, 


both which nations took the ſame meaſures as the 


Agui, to avoid a battle: but growing impatient 
of the devaſtations made on their lands by the 


Conſul, they ſucceſſively ſent Ambaſſadors to 


him to aſ peace. The Volſci were the firſt ſuit- 


ors. Diomſius tells us, that Caſtus readily grant- 


ed their requeſt on their paying a certain ſum 
of money and furniſhing his ſoldiers with ſuch 
eloaths and proviſions as they ſtood in need of. 

And he adds, that, laying aſide the preſump- 
tuous thought of being on a foot of equality 


with the Roman Republick, they, by the treaty 


of peace, agreed to become her ſubjects. 
The Herniei, thus abandon'd by their allies, 
ſued to the Conſul not only for peace, but an 
alliance with Rome, offering to ſubmit to ſuch juſt 
and reaſonable onions as he ſhould preſcribe. 


Caffius, after exacting a month's pay for his troops 


and ſome proviſions, referr'd the Ambaſſadors 


| tothe Senate for the treaty of peace. The Se- 


nate decreed to admit the Hernici into the friend- 

ſhip of the Roman People, but left it abſolutely to 

the Conſul to adjuſt the conditions. 

The treaty made by Caſſius with theſe neigh- 

e Was, Wy een a r oh of that 
con- 


5 * This bas not the leat degree of probably, as will 


hereafter be ſhewn ; it is more likely that the Volſei diſdained 


an alliance with the Romans; unleſs by the Yol{ci- the Hiſto- 


rian means only two cantons of them which had formerly 


been 1 in alliance with the Repablick. 


entered eee ſhems to have boom preferred to 


the time of Auguſtus, For . 2. c. 33. ſpeaking of the 


bravery 
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concluded in his ſecond Conſulſhip with the La- Year. of 

tines, which, that the reader may better under- CLK 
br Bel. J. C. 
it may be proper here to inſert. dred eigh- 
Let there be peace between the pine to Ds. 
« and all the Latin States, while Heaven and Toenty- 


Earth endure. They ſhall: neither make war Conſul.” 


« themſelves, nor raiſe foreign enemies againſt mip, 
each other, nor ſhall either of the contracting 
4 parties ſuffer ſuch enemies to paſs through. + 
te their territories - to attack the other. Each 
<« fhall with all its —— defend the other when 

ge attack d from abroad; and when a war is car - 
*« ried on at their joint expence, they ſhall equa[- 
* ty ſhare the ſpoils of the enemy between them. 
$ All diſputes about private contracts ſhall. be 
« judged and decided in ten days, in the court: 
be of that nation, where the contracts ſhall hare 


bravery of Coriolanus in the war againſt the Volſci, the ſame 
year that this treaty was made with the Zazines, ſays, that the 
glory of the Conſul Cominius, who commanded in this war, 
. was ſo much eclipſed by the gallant behaviour of Coriolanus, 
that if the treaty concluded with the Lazines by Sp. Caſfins, in 
the abſence of his collegue, and engraven on a pillar of 
braſs, had not been a laſting proof that Cominius conducted 
| the war againſt the Volſei, his Reppin that axpedins would 
| aye been totally forgotten. 

As to the treaty of friendſhip and Te now 8 with : 
the Hernici, (according to D. Hal.) in the third Confulſhip of 
Caſffius, Livy ſays nothing of it, but tells us that Cafins took 
from the Hernici two thirds: of their lands, and that it was 
afterwards objected to Caſſius. as a crime, that he had. left _ 
them one third, when he might have taken all, which is to- D 
tally increAitle. the Hernici, according to his own account, 
not being reduced to that degree oF ſobjedtion"ull e 
„ eee 3 G7 

$6 been | 
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<« been made. Nothing ſhall be added to, or 
« reſcinded from this treaty but with the n 
« of all the Roman and all the Latines.” 


Though a treaty in this form did not import an 


Aion of the People with-whom'fuch treaty 
Twenty- was made, to the right of Roman Citizenſhip ; yet, 


that by ſome act this right was granted to the 


Latinos and Hernici, we learn from Dionyſius; but 


it ought to be obſerved, that the Jus Civitatis 
was little more than an honorary title, except 
to thoſe who removed to Rome, ſettled there, and 
conform*d to the laws and religion of the Romans. 
Such only had the right of ſuffrage and the other 


ſubſtantial privileges of the proper Citizens. 
Caſſius, at his return to Rome, demanded a tri- 


umph; and, tho* he had no ſpoils nor priſoners of 


D. Hal. B. 
L P- 537. 


5 to him, he did not hen the Senate the like re- 


war to adorn it, had taken no town by aſſault, 
nor had fought any-pitch'd battle, his demand 
was readily granted by the Senate; who never- 
theleſs, Dionyſius would have us believe, inwardly 
accuſed him of arrogance for making the requeſt. 
And the ſame Hiſtorian repreſents the moſt an- 
cient and moſt conſiderable of the Fathers, as 
ſuſpecting the Conſul of ſome miſchievous deſign 

when they learnt from him, that by his treaty with 


the Hernici he had put them upon the fame foot 


with the Latines, though they had not the ſame 
title to the favour. of the Republick. Let it 
ſeems, hat piqued them moſt was his pride, in 


that, after the Senate, declining to ſettle the con- 


ditions of the treaty themſelves, (as he deſired 
they would do) had referr'd that matter wholly 


ſpect, 
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ſpect, by a ſecond application to them, but finiſh- 
ed the affair without their farther participation. 
But all theſe objections to the conduct of Caſſius, 
if they were ever made before Diom ſius made 
them, ſeem to have had no place at the time. 
The Greet Hiſtorian having reſolved to adopt 
the improbable and ill ſupported tale of Caſſius's 
aſpiring to be King of Rome, prepares his rea- 


der to. give credit to it, by previouſly blaſting 


the Conſul's character with the charge of inor- 
dinate pride and ambition, diſcovered in the in- 
ſtances abovementioned. But, to proceed in 
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our ſtory, (which, in ſubſtance, is thus Telated | 


by Diony/ins. ) 

F. III. THE very next day after his trumpli 
Caſſius, according to cuſtom, convened the Peo- 
ple to give them an account of his conduct in 
the war: and on this occaſion he enumerated the 
ſervices he had done the Republick in his former 
Conſulſhips. He reminded the aſſembly that du- 
ring his frft he had in battle vanquiſhed the Sa- 


bines, thoſe rivals of Rome for Empire, and re- 


duced” them to become her ſubjects; that in his 
ſecond he had happily quieted the ſeditions at 


D. Hal, R 


Rome, and had found means to prevail with thoſe 


of the Citizens who in anger had made a ſeceſſion, 
to return contented to their native city : and in 


the ſame magiſtracy had brought the Latines, ' 


who, tho? allied by blood to the Roman PS 
were ever jealous of their glory and power, to 
a firm and ſincere union with them: that in this, 


his third Conſulſhip, he: had forced the Voſſei to 
peace, and had engaged the Hernici, a great and 


Power- 
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Year of powerful nation, near neighbours of Rome, and 


2 in a condition to do her great hurt and great 
| — JC. good, to give themſelves, as it were, intirely to 
dred eigh- her. He aſſured them, that no man had the in- 
ty ive- tereſt of the Republick ſo much at heart as he had, 
| Twenty: and ſhould always have; and concluding with 
—_ - 9 Promiſing, that by the many and great benefits 
ip. he would, in a very ſhort time, procure to the 
Roman People, he would ſurpaſs all thoſe patriots 
who had been extoll'd for their popular inclina- 
tions and zeal; and with this promiſe, unex- 
plain'd, he diſmiſs'd the aſſembly. » 
- , The following day, having convened. the 6 
ſcript Fathers, whom his harangue 1 to the multi- 
tude had fill'd with an anxious impatience to 
know whereto it tended, he at once declared to 
them his project. He ſaid, that, as not only the 
liberty of Rome, but the empire ſhe had acquired 
over other States was chiefly owing to the bravery 
of the Plebeians, he thought they well deſerved 
that ſome regard ſhould be had to their intereſts ; | 
and that it was but juſt that all the conquer'd 
Jards, of which the moſt audacious and ſhameleſs 
of the Patricians had illegally got * poſſeſſion, 
ſhould be divided among thoſe Plebeiam, of 
25 whoſe victories they were the fruit. It was then, 
Livy,B. ». ſays Livy, that the AGRARIAN Law was propo- 
N ſed for the firſt time. 
D. Bel. B. Caſſius added farther, that to him i it Hem 
* 00 no more than equitable, that the poor 


— 


g8Bee p. 31 1, Vol. 1. where the avarice and injuſtice of the 
nobles i relations: the . in are ri deſcribed. 
-D | 5 | Citizevs 
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Citizens of Rome ſhould be reimburſed *.what- 
ever money they had paid for the corn, which 


Gela, the Sicilian King, had made a preſent of to 


the Republick, and which a to have been 
diſtributed gratis to the People. Fancy 


$. IV. WHILE the Conſul was 1 A 
confuſed noiſe aroſe in the afſembly, all the ſena- 


tors exclaiming at once againſt theſe propoſals; 


and as ſoon as he had ended, his Collegue Virgi- 


nius, riſing up, loudly accuſed him of purpoſing 
to kindle ſedition in the Republick; an accuſa- 


tion in which he was ſupported by the oldeſt and 
moſt conſiderable of the Fathers; and eſpecially 
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by Appius Claudius. The city was preſently divi- 


ded into two factions, each with a Conful at its 


head. In the frequent aſſemblies that were held 
of the People, Caſſius had for ſome ame a very 


great majority; but at length, the Tribunes ta- 


king part with Virginius, the numbers on both 
ſides came nearer to an equality. Theſe Plebeian 
magiſtrates, though they plainly faw how adyan- 
tageous it would be to the Commons to paſs the 


D. Hal. B. 
8. p. 539 


Law in queſtion, were yet very unwilling that : 


they ſhould: be obliged for it to a Patrician; and 
Caffius himſelf,” by one part of his project, for- 


niſh'd the Tribunes with a plauſible pretext for 


oppoſition. Diomſius is of opinion, that had his 


law imported no more than that the lands ſhould 
be divided en, the native Romans only, he 


A. Ling mentions this opelal es wks by Cafſalsimar 
this time, but afterwards, to recover the affections p21 fre 


People, when they began to entertain a e of his 


92% at the Tyranny. 
mould 
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would probably have ſucceeded in his enter- 
priſe; but that, to ſecure to himſelf creatures 
and adherents- abroad as well as at home, for 
promoting the views of his ambition (this is the 
conſtruction put upon it by. the Hiſtorian) he 
was for admitting the Latines and Hernici, lately 
made Citizens of Rome, to a ſhare in the diſtribu- 
tion; and that, to make the Roman People reliſh 
this part of his ſcheme, he inſinuated to them, 


that it would be a means more effectually to ſe- 


cure them in the poſſeſſion of their portion of the 


lands; for that thoſe two nations being united 


with them in one common intereſt, would be a 


ſupport to them in caſe of any after- attempt to 


diſpoſſeſs them; and though their eſtates would 


not then be ſo conſiderable, yet it was better to 
have ſmaller eſtates with ſecure poſſeſſion, than 
greater, with uncertainty of holding them. 

It was this article in favour of the Latines and 
Herwies which the Tribunes laid hold of, to de- 


feat the whole deſign of Caſtus, or rather to get 


the management of the affair out of his hands. 


F. V. ONE day when he and Virginius were 
. diſputing before the People, Rabulcius an artful 


Tribune, ſtepping forth, told the Aſſembly he 


had ſomething to — which he believed would 
put-an end to the conteſt. Silence being pre- 
ſently made, he thus addreſſed himſelf to the two 
Conſuls, The law in queſtion, does it not con- 
& fiſt of theſe two articles, A diſtribution of the 

«© publick lands in favour of the Roman Citizens, 
« and the admiſſion of the Latines and Hernici to 


<« ſhare with them in that diſtribution ?”” The 
Con- 
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Conſuls anſwered in the affirmative. . And. you 
Caſſius, continued the Tribune, are for having the 
People confirm both theſe, articles, is not this 
your deſire? I is, ſaid Caſſius. Rabulaius then 
aſked Virginius whether he had any objection to 
the firſt article. Virginius anſwered that he had 
not, and that he only oppoſed the ſecond. Here - 
upon the Tribune turning to the People, You 
* ſee, ſaid be, that our Conſuls are agreed as to 
<« the main point, which concerns your intereſts ; 
« let us be content with this, and leave the other 
article to be conſidered of hereafter.” 

$. VI. THE Aſſembly highly applauded this 
motion, ſo that Caſſius not knowing what to ſay, 


and being quite aſhamed of his ill ſucceſs, dif- 


miſſed the Aſſembly. He went home, and pre- 
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tending ſickneſs, ſtirred no more abroad for ſome 


days. He ſpent this time in contriving new ex- 
pedients to compaſs his point. Finding that his 


party grew daily weaker, he, in order to ſtreng- 
then it, ſent privately for a great number of L- 


tines and Hernici to come and give their fi uffrages 


for the ratification of the law propoſed in their 
favour. Crowds of thoſe new Citizens immedi- 
ately flocked to Rome; which Virginius obſetv- 
ing publiſhed an edi, commanding all perſony 
who were not ſettled inhabitants to depart from 
the city without delay. Caſſius pet this edi& 


by another, which required all perſons, who 


were inrolled Citizens, to remain in Rome till 
the queſtion of the Law was decided. 


F. VII. THE Senate apprehenſive left che 


N between the two Tackions ſhould 
grow 
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grow | into a civil war, [and doubtleſs perceiving 
that the oppoſition of the Tribunes to Caſſins's 
propoſal was not from any diſlike to it, but from 
their jealouſy of his popularity] affembled extra- 


- ordinarily to conſult meaſures, both to quiet the 


preſent contention, and to prevent any future 


attempts of the Tribunes to obtain a diviſion of 


the poblick lands among the people. 
Appius Claudius, who was the firſt called upon 
fo give his opinion, declared himſelf loudly a- 


gainſt the partition propoſed. He ſaid, that 1 


the Plebeians were ſuffered to live in idleneſs at 
the expence of the State they would become not 
only uſeleſs but burthenſome to it: that the State 
would in a ſhort time have neither land nor mo- 
ney; that it would be ſhameful for the Patricians, 
after having accuſed Caſſius of male-adminiſtra- 


tion, and of endeavouring to corrupt the people 


by a pernicious propoſal, to give a ſanction to 
that propoſal by their conſenting to it, as to a 
thing juſt and beneficial to the Republick ; and 
he begged them to conſider, that ſhould they 


grant the diſtribution demanded, the People 


would not hold themſelves obliged to the Se- 
nate, but to Caſſius only, who would ſcem to 
have forced the Senate to fuch compliance: and 
he then moved, that ſome of the nioſt conſidera- 


dle members of the Houſe might be appointed 


* commiſſioners to take an exact account of ſuch 


lands as belong'd to the publick ; and that what- 
ever part of them ſhould be found to have been 
uſurped by private perſons either by force or 


fraud ould be ae reſumed: That hr when 


— * r _— i _ 
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the commiſſioners had meaſured theſe-lands and 


mark d them by proper boundaries, one part of 


them ſhould be ſold, and eſpecially thoſe lands a- 


bout which there was any conteſt between pri- 


vate men, that the purchaſers might have an un- 


queſtionable title to produce againſt whoever 


ſhould thereafter lay claim to them : That of the 
remainder of thoſe lands leaſes ſhould be granted 


for five years, and the rents employ'd in -provi- 
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ding corn and pay for the ſoldiers in time of war. 


He added, It is no wonder, indeed, if the 


4 Plebeiaus had rather the publick lands ſhould 
4 be divided among all the Citizens, than poſ- 
e ſeſs'd by a few, and theſe the moſt impudent 
of men. But the regulation which I have now 

propoſed will hinder the People from thinking 
4 any more of the partition propoſed by Caſſius; 


for they will undoubtedly find it more eligible 


eto receive corn and pay from the publick, du- 
<« ring the campaign, than to have the property 
ef a ſlip of land, which they muſt cultivate 
te with the ſweat of their brow, ſubject at the 


* ſame time to pay taxes out of the progucs, © of ; 


« it, for the ſupport of the war.” 
Aulus Sempronius Atrutinus, who {| poke next, 
highly applauded what Appius had ſaid ; adding 
however, that the worthy ſenator had omitted 
fome things which ſeem'd very proper to be 
conſider d. I perceive (ſaid Sempronius) he 
e thinks as I do, that the Latines and Hernici 
* have no juſt pretence to a ſhare in thoſe lands 


* which Rome had conquer'd before her alliance 


with them; and that each nation has an ex- 


Vor. II. . .< clulive 
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«* cluſive right to diſpoſe of its own proper ter- 
** ritory and conqueſts : But when this reaſon- 
e able anſwer is given to the demand of thoſe 


new Citizens, it ſhould, in my opinion, be at 


<« the ſame time ſignified to them, that they ſhall 
<« have their juſt portion of whatever lands ſhall 
ebe hereafter conquer'd by our joint forces. 
The appointment of commiſſioners to take ac- 
count of the publick lands, and fix their boun- 
& daries, I much approve; and I doubt not but 
e the Plebeians, when they ſhall ſee the revenue 
<« of thoſe lands applied to the neceſſities of the 
<« State, will become more quiet and tractable. 
« Yet I think there is one thing more which 
<< ought to be put into our decree, in order per- 
s fe&ly to conciliate the People to us. You 
4 remember, that when the Conſul Virginius 
ce was aſked by Rabuleius the Tribune, whether 


4 he had any objection to a diviſion of the pub- 


« lick lands among our native citizens, he an- 
& 'fwered, No; that his ſole objeftion to the pro- 


i poſed Law was the admiſſion of the allies to a 
* ſhare in the diſtribution. - And you know that 
c jt was this anſwer, which drew the Tribunes 
<« over intirely to our ſide, and brought the Peo- 


« ple to a temper of more moderation, How 


then can it ſuit with the honour and prudence 


of the Senate wholly- to recede from that 
s conceſſion? Muſt we not ſuppoſe that the 


« People will be much more enraged by our 
c breach of promiſe, / than they would have 
* been by a flat refuſal at firſt of their requeſt ? 
66 _ opinion cherefore i is, that it ſhould be 
| 5 && 1 given 
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„ given in charge to the perſons, whom you” Year of 


« ſhall appoint to ſurvey the lands, to examine ROMS: 
« what portion of them it may be proper to Pe H. 
« leaſe out for the uſes of the publick, and what dred eigb- 
portion it may be adviſable to diſtribute among 1 
« the Plebeians, When the commiſſioners have Twenty- - 
« made their report, you yourſelves will judge, Cn. 
« whether the lands allotted to the People ſhalt wi. 
be divided among ll the Plebeians, or only a- 
“ mong thoſe who have at preſent no land or 
very little. But with regard to theſe ſeveral 
regulations, as the magiſtracy of the pre- 
e ſent Conſuls is near expiring, I think they 


\ « ſhould all be referred to the care of their Sue - 

. « ceſſors, to act therein, as they ſhall judge beſt 

; 4 for the good of the State. An affair of this 

s « importance is not to be adjuſted in a ſhort 

n time. Our preſent Conſuls, being at variance, 

5 e cannot be fuppoſed ſo proper judges of what 

"I “ is fit to be done, as thoſe. who ſhall come 

J- "ela moi: eee CY 

a our hope) they live in concord. | 

at I might add, that, in many affairs, procrafti- : 

es „ nation is beneficial, far from being dangerous, 

o- A ſingle day may produce notable changes; nothing 

Ne ec is more conducive to the welfare of a ftate than 

ce 4 good underſtanding between its Magiſtrates © 
nat « You have my advice: amen option] 
the to offer, let him ſpeak. „ 
dur The Senate unanimouſly approving theſe a P. dl B. 
ave mendments to Appius s motion, a decree was * 


ſt? drawn up to this effect: That ten of the old-· 
be * canſiders ſhould be named to meaſure the 
wen L - FE lands, 
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5 „dundsz and determine what part of them ſhould 
ebe let to farm, and what part ſhould be diftri- 
- C. „ buted among the People: That with regard 
ich. to the allies and che new Citizens, if _ fu- 


* 


Sue wn ee in cause with 


5 4 the forces of the Republic, they ſhould have 
4 their juſt proportion, according to the terms 


<«.. of the treaties concluded with them: And that 


e the Conſuls, who ſhould be choſen at the next 


Year of 
ROME 


- CCLXVIII. 
Bef. J. C. 


Four hun- 
dred eigh- 
ty - oy. 


Twenty- 
fifth Con- 


ſulſhip. 


D. Hal. B. 


8. p. 544. 


c elections, ſnould name the ten Commiſſioners, 
be charged with the care of diſtributing the 
lands, and make al the other OY regu- 
60 area 3” 

It is pretty on from this Sonatas Conſul 
tum, as well as from the cloſe of Sempronius's 
ſpeech; that the Senators had not the leaſt inten- 


tion to do any thing in favour of the People, with 


regard to the lands in queſtion. It ſerved how- 


ever to ſtill for the preſent the clamours of the 


poor, and put a ſtop to any farther proceedings 
for paſſing Caſſiuss propoſal into a law. 
F. VIII. AND no ſooner had Quintus Fabius 
W. Servius Cornelius, the Conſuls for the new 
year, entered upon their magiſtracy, . than Ceſo 
Fabius (brother of Quintus) and L. Valerius (ne- 
phew of the famous Poplicola) two very young 
men, but both at this time Quæſtors, brought 


an accuſation of high crimes and miſdemeanours, 


and even of high treaſon againſt nne VICE an 
—_— of the People. 
1. Tue firſt article of their chinps * That | 


in is ſecond 2 y had granted to the 
45 8 Lanes, 


_ cient indulgence to the Hernici, ſubdued by the 
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Latines, not only the right of citizenſhip, which Fore 


was enough in reaſon, and what would have cerxym. 


been ſufficient to content them, but a third part 436 J. C. 


of the booty which ſhould. be taken in any war dyed 1 2 


where their forces acted in conjunction with J four. 

thoſe of the Republic. i: 7 
2. That whereas it would have Nie a ſuffi- le. 

Roman Arms, to take no part of their Lands from 

them, he had choſe to put them upon the foot 


of Friends rather than Subjects, Citizens rather 


than Tributaries; and theſe two were to have a 


third of the ſpoils and land acquired in any mi- 


litary expedition: So that if the Romans ſhould 
be deſirous to reward the ſervices of any other 
of their neighbours, as honourably as they did 
thoſe of the Latines and Hernici, they could not 
poſſibly do it, without relinquiſhing to them 
their own third, reſerving nothing for mn 
ſelves. -. 5 r 


3. That, when he had formed a ee, for D. Hal. B. 


diſpoſing of the publick lands, without the con- P. 545. 
ſent of the Senate or his Collegue, he attempted 
by force to get his Agrarian Law paſſed ; a Law 


miſchievous and unjuſt in a double reſpect: for, 
whereas it ſhould have been preceded by a Sn. 


tus Conſultum, ſo that the Largeſs (if the Senate 
approved it) might have been the common act 
of all the Fathers, he had made it the act of his | 
ſole bounty; and. (which was . worſt of all) his 
law itſelf, by which he pretended to divide gratis 
the publick lands among the Citizens, would in 
reality deprive the Romans, of their acquiſitions to 
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Veat of give them to ſtrangers ; who, though they had 
ROE no title to any part of them, were to have e 
5 a Hhitds. | 
-gred eigh- 4. That when the Tribunes would have re. 
ty-four.  ſcinded this article, he was as deaf to their re- 
— monſtrances, as he had been to the advice of his 
fifth Con- Collegue, the Senate, and all the beſt Citizens of 
W 
The Quæſtors having apprided to the know- 
| ledge of the aſſembly for the truth of theſe alle- 
gations, proceeded next to their proofs of his ſe- 
cretly afpiring to tbe Tyranny. 

THE ſet forth, that the Latines 1 Hernici 
had furniſhed him with money, and prepared 
arms; and that the moſt audacious of their 
youth, flocking to Rome, had put themſelves in- 
to his train; aſſiſted at his dark councils ; and 
bees his Inſtruments und agents f in many parti- 
culars. 

P. Hal. B. Theſe things being proved by the teſtimony of 
++ p. 545+ a great number not only of Roman Citizens, but 
| of men well born and of fair characters from the 
cities of the Allies; and the People being fully 
convinced that Caſſtus was guilty, they had no 
regard to any thing he ſaid in his elaborate Defence. 
In vain did his three ſons, with his other relations 
and friends, by the moſt humble ſupplications in- 
tercede with the Aſſembly in his behalf: Nor had 
the remembrance of his noble exploits; for which 
he had been juſtly raiſed to the higheſt dignities, 

any effect to procure his pardon. : 
Nay ſuch a hatred they had to the very name 
of King, that _—_ obſerved no moderation in 
their 


SIR. oo it on... 
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their ſentence againſt him, but would have his Year of 


puniſhment capital. And to this they were like- 
wiſe carried by another motive; for, as he was 


the ableſt General of his time, they feared left, dred ei 
if they only baniſhed him, he ſhould prove a ſe- 


cond Coriolanus. 

The Quzſtors, after ſentence pronounced, led 
him away to execution. This eminent Senator, 
who had been thrice Conſul, and honoured with 
two triumphs, was caſt headlong from the top 
of the Tarpeian Rock; and the Patricians had 
the ſatisfaction of deſtroying by the hands of the 
Plebeians a determined champion for the oer 


cauſe. 


ROME 
"CCLXYUL, 


Bef. J. C. 
Four hun- 


ty- four 


SUCH is the account which — has tran- 


ſmitted to us of the treaſonable deſign of Caſſus, 
his meaſures to accompliſn that deſign, the de- 


feating of thoſe meaſures by the joint Powers 
of the Senate and the Tribunes; and the ar- 
raignment, trial, condemnation, and execution of 
the delinquent preſently after the expiration of 


his Magiſtracy. One would hardly expect, that 


after ſuch a detail of the articles of impeachment, 


the accuſers, the witneſſes, the matter of their 


evidence, the irreſiſtible force of it, the inter- 


ceſſion of Cafhus's relations in his favour, and 


the manner of his execution, the Hiſtorian 
ſhould at laſt leave his Reader at liberty to re- 


ing to ſome Authors, to whom many give cre- 


ther try'd by the People, nor executed by 15 


ject the whole of this detail as a mere fiction. 
Vet this he does. He informs us, that, accord- 


dit, and who were worthy of it, Caſſius was nei- 
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order: That no- body knew any thing of bis treaſon- 
able deſigns,” till his own father, moved by a ſuſ- 
picion he had entertained of him, made a ſtrict 
enquiry into his conduct; that the father by his 


induſtry having diſcovered the whole truth, re- 


paired to the Senate-houſe; that preſently after, 
when the ſon by his command was come thither, 
he accuſed him before the Senators; and that 
when theſe had condemned him, he took him 
to his own houſe, and there put him to death. 
This tradition being as well authoriſed as the 
other, and the matter of it, as our Hiſtorian ob- 


ſerves, ſuiting very well with the manners of 


the Romans in | thoſe days, he thinks it ought not 


to be rejected as improbable; however he is of 
5 opinion, that the other is more credible, and he 


gives his reaſons. 

1. Caffius's houſe was demoliſhed 3 
after his death: ] Which fact the Hiſtorian thinks 
well ſupported by anothen fact, namely, that, in 


his time, there was no houſe ſtanding in the 


Place, where Caſſius's houſe was ſaid to have 
ſtood five hundred years before. 


* Pliny L. 34 e. 4- and Florus L. 1. c. 26. follow the tra- 
dition of Ca ſſtas's being condemned and put to death by his 
own father; and Livy L. 2. c. 41. ſpeaks of it as well 


authoriſed, but thinks it more credible that he was tried and 


ſentenced by the People. As to what Dienyſius ſays of the 
father s accuſing his ſon to the Senate, the Larin hiſtorian is 
wholly filent : Nor does he mention any particulars of the 
ſuppoſed trial of Ca/fus before the People. He ſeems to con- 
ſider nothing as certain in this matter, but that Caſſius was 


condemned by ſemelody in the Conſulſhip of Q. Fabius and §. 
. 43 $997 is to ay, that Ie was ſhea. killed. 


2 
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2, Caſſius's goods were 3 and ſold for 1 


the uſe of the publick; and part of the money cc vin. 
ſo raiſed was employed to erect ſtatues of braſs -w RAY x 
to Ceres; and theſe facts Diony/us believes to be died gow: | 
true, becauſe, by the inſcriptions upon certain . 
ſtatues of Ceres, it appeared, out of whoſe eſtate Twenty. 
the money came. that paid for them. ... wine, 
Now, ſays our Hiſtorian, if Caſſius's father had TI 
berg living, Caſſius would have had no property. D. Hal. B. 
The property of the ſon's houſe and goods would P. 547. 
have been in the father; and the People. would 
never have confiſcated the eſtate of the Father for 
the crime of the ſon, eſpecially if the father had 
been the acculer and puniſher of his ſon. 
For theſe reaſons, ſays he, Iam. more in- 
&« clined to adhere to the other tradition, but J 
ce *, han related both, that. wy readers ay chuſs 


as they like.” 


a Now. with my readers” leave, I 3 
this chapter with ſome arguments which perhaps 
may induce them to think, that Caſſius, was nei- 
ther publickly nor privately convicted of aiming 
at the Tyranny, but was murdered by the No- 
bles either ſecretly, or by a mob which they e- 
cited to do it, in revenge for his honeſt attempt _ |... . 
to ſtrip them of their uſurpations. And I am 
the more inclined to examine this matter, be- 
cauſe I conceiye that many readers muſt natu- 
rally carry along with them a prejudice againſt 
the Agrarian Law (ſo often the great ſubje& of 
diſpute between the two orders at Rome) if they 
have firſt been made to believe, that the original 
| author 


| 
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author of it contrived it as a means to raiſe him- 
ſelf to the Tyranny. 

AND firſt I ſhall obſerve, Gat the two tu 
ditions being equally authoriſed, and deſtroying 
one another, we have no reaſon from authority 
alone to believe either. Nor indeed does either 
Dionyius or Livy ſeem to prefer that which they 


adhere to before the other, on any account but 


che greater credibility of the fact. 


B. 2. c 41. 


* Ex Caſſia 
familia da- 
tum. 


And it unluckily happens, that the only re rea- 
ſons which Diomyſius produces for thinking the 
publick trial more credible than the private one, 
are mentioned by Livy as arguments uſed in fa- 
vour of the private trial, by thoſe, who adopt this 
tradition: For the demolition of Caſſuss houſe, 
the ſale of his goods, and the employing part of 
the money to erect a ſtatue or ſtatues to Ceres, are 
common to both traditions: And thoſe who be- 

lieve Caſſius to have been privately put to death 
dy his own father, cite the inſcription on a ſtatue 
of Ceres as a proof, that it was the father him- 
ſelf who demoliſhed his ſon's houſe, conſecrated 
his goods to Ceres, and applied a part of the mo- 
ney to erect a ſtatue to that Goddeſs : For, as 
Livy informs us, the infcription was this, ' Giver 
by the Caſſian family. And indeed a ſtatue with 
ſuch an inſcription ſeems much leſs abſurdly em- 
ployed to prove that the father gave the ſtatue, 
than that the Caſſian family was plundered by the 


People of the money which paid for it. 


It is remarkable, that Dibnyſius avoids telling 
us ae what woes Many, Was: was, and only 
ſays, 
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ſays, that it ſhewed plainly ac whoſe expene the 


ſtatue was erected. 
| But as to this ſtatue, or theſe ubs Nie 


moſt ridiculouſty referred to by both ſides, as 
proofs of what they contend for, there is a very 
eaſy way of accounting for the inſcriptions upon - 


them; and it is amazing that it ſhould never come 
into the mind of Diomfius, that the family of 
Caſſius might probably give theſe ſtatues in his 
ſecond Conſulſhip, when he performed the cere- 
mony of dedicating the Temple of Ceres, Bac- 
' thus, and Proſerpine, which the Dictator Poſthu- 
mins had yowed, during the Latine war; for that 
Caſſius had this honour is related by the Greek hiſ- 
torian himſelf in his 6th book: 

We ſee then, that the very demolition of Ca- 
fius's houſe, and the ſale of his goods, in conſe- 


quence of his being convicted of treaſon, are facts 


wholly deſtitute of proof : For I preſume that 
neither the void piece of ground, nor the inſcrip- 
tions on the ſtatues of Ceres (the only vouchers 
produced) afford even the ſmalleſt degree of evi- 
dence. © 

COME we now to the probability of the trial 
and condemnation of Caſſius by the People, as re- 
preſented by Diomſius. And, on this occaſion, I 
cannot forbear ſaying, that the Greek Hiſtorian 
ſeems to delight in publick trials, as giving him 
an opportunity to make ſpeeches for the parties 


255 


Year of 
ROME 


concerned, and to furniſh evidence in the cauſe. 


He has related at large the4rial of Coriolanus, de- 


ſcribed bis behaviour in the aſſembly of the Tribes, 


and given us the * he made i in his defence, 
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as things certain: Yet Lay (as has been before 
obſerved in the end of Chap. xii.) without any 
heſitation aſſerts, that Coriolanus did not appear 
upon the ſummons from the Tribunes, and was 


condemned in his abſence for default. And cer- 


tainly this ſeems more probable, than that he 
ſhould ſpeak and act ſo much out of character, 


as he is repreſented to do by Diomiſius: And 


the whole trial, as he has given it, is but a very 


lame ſtory. Nor has he diſcovered any great 
{kill in forming Articles 7 impeachment againſt 


Caſſius. 


If there be nothing to engage us to believe 
the facts of his publick trial and condemnation 


| but the probability of them; and if theſe facts be 


no more probable, than that the charge, brought 


againſt him by the Quæſtors, conſiſted of the arti- 
cles mentioned by Dionyſius; the whole is doubt: 
leſs a mere invention to blacken the author of the 


Ararian Law, For, 


1. The firſt article of the eee is, That 
in the treaty concluded with the Latines, in his 
ſecond Conſulſhip, he had been too favourable to 
them, in granting them, beſides the right of citi- 


zenſhip, a Third of the ſpoils that ſhould be ta- 


ken in any war made by the joint forces of the 


at that time, they were very willing to make with 


two, ſtates. | Now, whatever fault was committed 
in making this treaty, the Senate were as guilty 
of it as he; for the treaty was not made by Caſſius 


alone, but by him and the Senate together. He 


was detained at Rome, by the Senate, purpoſely to 
be theit miniſter for negotiating the alliance which, 


the | 
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the Latines, who had lately obliged them by many 
extraordinary ſervices and marks of affection, as 
we learn not _— from _ but _ ee, 
himſelf. 

Nor ae "eyoury * is dero wy mention " 
7 hird of the ſpoils. The Latines were to have 
an equal ſhare, Their ſhare did not come to be 
only a Third, till after the treaty of Rome with the 
Hernici; and then only in caſe of a war carried on 
”p the united armies of the three nations. 


2. And this ſhews the impertinence — 


gumentation which Dionyſius puts into the Mouths 
of the Quæſtors under the ſecond article, hic re- 
gards the Hernici, concerning the future inability 
of the Republick to reward the ſervices of any 
new friends. For it is evident from the tenor of 
the two Treaties with the Latines and Hernici, that 
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in all wars in which Rome was aided by her allies, 


were they more or fewer, the practice then was, 
| that each ſhould have their ſhare of the booty. in 
proportion to the number of r * furniſn· 
ed for the campaign. 


And whereas the * are — 


ſpeaking of the Hernici as of a people ſubdued, it 
appears by their overtures to the Conſul, as well 


as by the long wars they afterwards maintained 


againſt the Republick, that this was far from be- 
ing their caſe. What they propoſed to Caſſius 
were peace and an alliance with Rome n = 
and reaſonable conditions. 

Nor is there the leaſt reaſon to * that 
Caſſius, who would enter into no treaty of peace 


or Munde with 3 of his own authority, but 


referred | 


Year of NY "INE" them to the nn did, preſently afier, 
Auf in virtue of his full powers, grant them the con- 
Def. J. C. ditions complained: of, without the privity and 


your gb. approbation of the Senate. Add to this, that the 


four. treaty was in reality a very advantageous one 
Twenty- for Rome, and by which the Senate thought fit 

ag. w abide. 80 that this ſecond article is ill con- 
mtmtrived as the firſt. 

3. The third article, which accialle:Cafine of 
originally deſigning to exclude the other Magi- 
ſtrates and the Senate from any ſhare in the glory 
of conferring a benefit on the people, is invent- 
ed with no more wit than the foregoing. For, 

by the Greek Hiſtorian's own account, the Con- 
ſul, before he mentioned the matter to the peo- 
ple; moved it in the Senate: So that if the Se- 
nate and the Magiſtrates would have concurred 
ee eee Pen eee ee 


nn 
2 againſt Caſſius before the People, that he 
| baddared topropole, is their favour, u hav which 
the Nobles had not approved. 
And as to his defigning to give, by hi utes 
ran Law, two thirds of the publick lands to the 
new citizens, it is a ſenſeleſs charge, unleſs we 
can ſuppoſe that thoſe of the Latines and Her- 
„ ee 125-04, 9a eee e 
number of the old Citizens. 
4. And if it were true, that qu, againſt 
the remonſtrances of the Senate and the Tri- 
n was 3 that the new Ci- 


tizens 
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tizens ſhould have a ſhare in the diviſion of the Year of 
previ lands; he, in this, did but follow the Cetxvus.. 
conſtant policy and practice of Rome, from the Pet. J. C. 
foundation of the ſtate; and to exclude thoſe dred cigh-" 
new Citizens from a ſhare of the publick lands, nr 
in caſe of a diſtribution, would in effect have been. Twenty», - : 
a violation of the treaty of alliance. "I. 
CONCERNING the ſecret noting af | 
Caſſius to attain to the Royalty, the reader ſees, 
that from the facts pretended to be proved, ſup- 
poſing them true, it will not follow that the La- 
tines, the Hernici, and the Roman Pleberans' deſired 
a King, or that the Conſul aſpired to make him 
ſelf a King; and the Hiſtorian himſelf ſeems to 
think the evidence of the treaſon defective, when 
he repreſents Sr en 
in ſentencing Calſius to death. 126 6 
But, is it not ſurpriſing, that Diowyfuc, or * 
Pave whom he took his accounts, ſhould be ſo 
well informed of the crimes whereof Caſſius was, 
accuſed, at his fuppoſed trial, and yet know no- 
thing, or wholly ſuppreſs what they knew of his 
elaborate Defence? The total lence of the ancient 
uxiters upon this head, when, from what has been 
obſerved concerning the weakneſs of the pretend- 
ed charge, it is plain that Caſſus had much to ay; 
and much to the purpoſe, furniſhes, an additional 
argument to thoſe that have been offered, for be- 
heving that the whole proceſs is a mere inven» 
tion, a legend, a fable, (compoſed by ſome ariſto- 
cratical writer) of which, the, moral intended to 


- 
* 
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Year of AS to the other tradition of Caſſius's treaſon be- 
| l ing diſtovered by bis otun father, when no- body elſe 
Four on: ſufpectad any thing of the matter, and bis being exe- 

dred eigh- cute privately by his father at home, we have al- 
ready obſerved that, in the time of Dionyſus and 
Teeny: Liey it was a tale which (like that of the pub- 
ne lick trial) wanted the neceſfary ſupport from 


tulſbip; 
Niſtory or Monuments, to give it a claim to cre- 


dit: But as neither the Gres nor the Latin Hiſto- 


rian have mentioned any particulars of the diſco- 


very, faid to be made by the father, of his fon's 
treaſonable practices, we cannot, as in the other 


caſe, draw arguments from the pretended proceſs 
itſelf to diſprove its reality. However, I ſhall 


 , finiſh this digreſſion with offering ſome reaſons, 
why; ſuppoſing Caſſius to have been formerly ac- 
cuſed before the People or before his father, of the 
treaſon in queſtion (which there is no ground to 
believe he was) it is e incredible that he' was 
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guilty. 
The character of Caſs . alone, ſuffice for 


his defence againſt all thar f is mentioned by Dio- 
us, as given in proof of the charge. Till he 
— — his Agrarian Law, he was more eſteem- 
ed and honoured in Rome than any other Citizen. 

This is faid by Diomſus himſelf; and if he had 
not ſaid it, the Hiſtory of Caſſius, from the time 
that we ſee him firſt on the ſtage of publick life, 
cds the day that he propoſed his new law, would 
have evinced the ſuperior worth and reputation 
of the man. Paſſing over his abilities, as a Ge- 
neral, 3 in his firſt Conſulſhip in the year 

| 251, 
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251, let us only conſider the opinion which the 
publick and the wiſeſt men had of him as a Citi- 
zen. In 255, that critical conjuncture, when the 
Romans, by the diſtreſs of their affairs, were con- 
ſtrained, for the firſt time, to have recourſe to the 


dangerous expedient of a Dictator, and had na- 


med Lartius one of the then Conſuls to that ſo- 
vereign power on account of his known prudence 
and moderation, Lartius appointed Caſſius to be 
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Year of. 
ROME 
CCLXVIII. 
e 
Four hun- 
dred eigh - 
ty- four. 


Twenty 
fifth Con» 
ſulſhip. 


his General of the Horſe, the ſecond dignity i in he 


Republic. 
At the time ofthe Kalte, whin 8 


declined the office of Conſul, the Senate con- 


ſtrained Caſſius to accept it, becauſe he was high- 


ly and equally eſteemed by the NVobles and the 


Plebeians, and therefore well qualified to manage 
the buſineſs of a reconciliation; a ſure mark that 


he had not behaved himſelf as a party man, or a 
Proud man. | 
And though he had been a favourer of the 


Plebeians with regard to their demand of Tribunes 


and other ſecurities from oppreſſion, yet we find. 


that this did not hinder his promotion to a third: 


Conſulſhip by the Centuries, where the Patri- - 


cans had the chief influence. And the Senate's 


refetring wholly to his prudence the conditions 
of peace and friendſhip with the Hernici, (which, 
by the way, ſhews the unlikelihood of bis ha- 


ving conducted himſelf unworthily, or to the 


diſſatisfaction of the Senate, in the treaty he be-' 
fore made with the Latines) and their decreeing 
him a triumph for his ſucceſs in a war, wherein. 


he had obtained no bloody victory, (ſuppaſing 
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theſe facts, related by Dionyſius, to be true) are 

cogent proots of the great eſteem and favour in 

which he ſtood with them to the 1 very day of his 
propoſing the Agrarian Law, 

There is very good reaſon. therefore to be- 

lieve that his Propoſal was the * T; reaſon that 


Caſſius Was guilty of. E63 
And it is quite unimaginable, *. he ſhould 


make this propoſal with a view to the Royalty. 


Could Caſſius be ignorant of the. temper of the 
Roman People? Could a man of ſenſe ever hope 


to become a King by the means of thoſe men, 


inn .to:ch© mmade;-Belicme; hat ba 


ambition looked that way, inſtantly, unanimouſ- 
ly, and without mercy e him? For ſuch 


was the temper of the Romans, as Diony ſius bu 
our . forth on he preſent occaſion, | 


For the ſame reaſon we may well os hg Liwy re- 
ports (B. 4- e. 13.) of the plots formed by Mezlius the Roman 


Knight, in the year 313, and afterwards by Manlius (who 


+ faved the Capitol) to raiſe themſelves to the Tyranny, (B. 


6. c. 14. & ſeq.) Theſe imputations ſeem to have been in- 
vented merely to deſtroy two men, who by their compaſſion 
for the poor and their great liberality to them, had made 
themſelves more popular, than perhaps 405 politicians 
thought it convenient that any man ſhould be in a free State. 
It is not pretended that Mælius was tried and convicted. A 
Di&ator was created on purpoſe to deſtroy him by a ſtroke of 
The plenty of corn which he had provided, and 


5 with which he fed the hungry Citizens gratis, during a fa- 


mine, was a reproach on the fathers and on Minucius their 
ſaper-intendant of proviſions, for neglect of duty: and, by 
cutting him off as a traitor, they made to themſelves a pre- 


text for ſeizing his ſtores, and thereby ſhunning the trouble 
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Nor indeed does it appear that any one Ro- Year of 


man ever aimed at being (under any name or ti- BY n 55 


tle whatſoever) ſovereign and perpetual Lord . 


Four hun- 


over his fellow Citizens, before the times of qred cigh- 
Marius and Sila, when luxury, avarice, and) four. 
corruption, having got the aſcendant in Nome, Twenty- 
opened the way for inordinate ambition to exe- fifth Con- 


cute the moſt detetable ſchemes againſt the pub — 
lick liberty. | 


e of 1 pate And the Peo- 
ple were ſo little perſuaded of Mæliuss treaſon, that they af- 
terwards baniſh Abala, the DiZator?s General of ihe Horſe, 
as guilty of murder in {laying their benefactor. 

As to Manlius, Livy tells us, that he could not, from any 
writipgs ſatisfactorily learn who were his accomplices, nor 
how far his ſchemes went; nor could find, that, at his trial 
before the People, his accuſers objected to him any thing 
that indicated a deſign to raiſe himſelf to the Royalty, ex ept 
ſome ſeditious words, bis largeſſes, and his falſe charpe a- , 
gainſt the Senate of ſecreting the gold, which they had col- 
lected to redeem the Capitol, when Bremnus beſieged it. Nay, 
Livy i is not ſure that Manlius was tried and condemned by the 
People. Some Authors, he ſays, report that Duzmwirs were 
appointed to judge him. And perhaps neither of theſe ac- 
counts deſerve credit. Marlins was zealous to have the debts 
remitted to the inſolvent poor; and that was ſufficient to en- 

ge the uſurious Patricians to contri ve his murder. I con- 
clude theſe obſervations with remarking, that the Tribunes 


are repreſented as conſenting and inſtrumental to the deſtrucs % 
tion of Caſſius and Marlins, both eminent Patricians, 2 81 


pot o to that of Matius, who was a Plebeians _ - 
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„„ 3 i 5 
5. I. The People regret the death of Caſſius. The 
Senate find means to divert them a' while from 
- the. purſuit of the AcRARIAN Law. F. II. The 
war with the Volſci breaking out afreſp, the Tri- 
bune Mznius proteſts againſt any levies for the 
ſervice, till ſomething effefiual be done in that af- 
fair. The Conſuls, by a firatagem, get the better 
of bis oppoſition. F. III. The Senate endeavour 
#0 obtain the Conſulſbip for Appius Claudius. 
| | be Tribunes, to hinger it, excite ſuch à tumult, 
| that there is 10 poſſibility of proceeding in the 
|  eleflion. The Republick falls into an Interreg- 
num. Sp, Lartius, Being Inter- rex, guiets the 
© contention between the two parties. F. IV. Ici- 
 lius, one of the Tribunes, oppoſes the neceſſary le- 
vie for @ war with the Equi and Veientes. 
Appius Claudius ſuggeſts a ſtratagem to the Se- 
nate, by which they carry their * eee Ict- 

Inn | 


Year of 8 I. Y kin” means the deſtruction of 
SES 2 Caſſius was effected, certam i it is, that 
| Fos en the People very ſoon: regretted the loſs of him, 
dred xty- and not without ſufficient. reaſon. For notwith- 
fight. _ ſtanding the late Decree of the Senate for the 
Twenty. nomination of Decemvirs, to take account of the 
fifth Co on- lands belonging to the pyblick, and make a diſ- 5 
LivgB. 2». tribution of one part of them in fayour of the i 
B. Hal. B. Commons, the preſent Conſuls took no more l 


- 5 5. 548+ notice 


r 3 


% 
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notice of that affair, than if no ſuch Decree had Year of _ 
been paſſed; ſo that the People plainly perceiv- 1 
ed they had been cheated by the Senate; and Bef. g. 
they accuſed the late Tribunes, of having con- dred eigh- 
curred in the deceit, baſely betraying the cauſe I. 
of the Plebeians. The preſent Tribunes held "Twenty: © 
frequent aſſemblies upon this buſineſs, and fans 
earneſtly preſſed the Conſcript Fathers to exe- 
cute their promiſes: To rid the Senate and 
themſelves from theſe importunities at home, 
the Conſuls had recourſe to the old expedient of 
a foreign war, and began to inliſt ſoldiers for the 
ſervice : but the poorer Citizens refuſed to give 
their names to be inrolled, and the Tribunes 
ſupported them-in this refuſal. Hereupon, the 
Conſuls cauſed a tumour to be ſpread, that they 

were going to create a Dictator, and that Appins 

Claudius would be the man. This dreadful re- 
port made ſuch an impreſſion upon the People, 
that they liſted themſelves without delay. Cor- 
nelius entered the Country of the Veientes, and " 
Fabius marched againſt the Yolſci. Both Con- P. tial: N. 
ſuls had fortunate expeditions. Fabius, as if he 8. 1 
meant to ſhew an utter contempt of the Plebei- 
ans and their complaints, ſold all the ſpoils taken 
from the enemy, and put the money into the 
hands of the QuIlors, not giving the leaſt part 
of it to his ſoldiers. 


U. THOUGH, the Ke a 


this time odious to the Commons, on account 


of the late behaviour of the Conſul Quintus, and 
his e Caſe, who when Queſtor had been 
M 3 de 


166, 
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Year of very inſtrumental in the deſtruction of Caſſius, 


ROME 
CCLXIX. 
Bef. J. C. 
Four hun- 

dred eigh- 

ty three, 


—— —— —— 


Twenty 
ſixtz Con- 
— 


yet the Senate had influence enough, at the new 
elections, to get that ſame Cæſo choſen to the 
Conſulſhip, with Lucius Æmilius, a man intirely 
devoted to their faction. During the year of 


theſe Magiſtrates the attention of the publick 


was wholly employed on the war with the Volſci 
of Antium, from whom AÆmilius ſuffered a terri- 
ble defeat with great ſlaughter of his men. 
Strengthened afterwards by a choſen body of 


troops which his Collegue ſent to his aſſiſtance, 


he gained ſome advantage over the enemy ; but 
as in the former action he had loſt the better part 
of his army, he was aſhamed to return to the city 
at the end of the Campaign; and therefore ſtaid 
in his Camp till the expiration of his Magiſtracy. 


B. Cefo, who had been employed to defend the ter- 
* ritories of the Latines and Hernici, came to Rome 
and held the Aſſembly for the new elections, 


where his younger brother M. Fabius, with Lu- 
cius Valerius (late Collegue of Ceſo in the Quæ- 


ſtorſhip, and deeply concerned in the murder of 
Caſſius) were raiſed to the Conſulſhip by the in- 


fluence of the Senate, who had engaged them to 


ſtand for it. The People would have named to 


V. of R. 
270. Bef. 


J. C. 482. 


27th Con- 
ſulſnip. 


p- 554. 


it: 


that Magiſtracy certain Conſulars who did not 


ſeek it ; but the Preſident refuſed to receive ſuf- 
frages for any but candidates. 

The new Conſuls having afked Ge recruits 
to ſupply the place of thoſe which had: been 
ſlain, the laſt year, in the battle againſt the 
Valet of Antinm, the Senate paſſed a decree for 
rtheleſs, the Pu. Fe refuſed obe- 


dience, 
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dience, complained of the cheat put upon them 
in relation to the Agrarian Law, and implored 
the protection of their Tribunes againft the op- 
preſſion of the Nobles. Four of the Plebeian 
Magiſtrates, either gained by the Senate, or, for 
prudential reaſons, unwilling to foment conten- 
tion at home, while the State was diſtreſſed by 
the preſent war, gave no heed. to the clamours 
of the multitude : but the fifth, named Caius 
Menius, loudly proteſted, that he would never 
betray the Plebeians, nor ſuffer the Conſuls to 
levy troops, till they had firſt brought the Se- 
nate's decree, for the partition of the lands, into 
an Aſſembly of the People, and had named com- 
miſſioners for putting it in execution: The 
Conſuls, to ſurmount this difficulty, erected 
their tribunal without the City, in ſome field 


near it, where the Tribune, whoſe power and 
functions were confined within the walls of 


Rome, could give them no oppoſition. F rom 


thence they ſummoned thoſe of the Citizens 
whom they judged -fit for the ſervice, to come 
and inliſt themſelves. If any Plebeian ſo ſum- 
moned refuſed to appear, orders were immedi- 


Year of 


ROME. 


CCLXX. 


Bef. J. C. 


Four hun- 
dred eigha 


ty · two. 


Twenty: 
ſ-ven * 
Conſuls 
ſhip. 


ately given to demoliſh his farm-houſe and cut 


down his trees. 
This unexpected exerciſe of the conſular power 
had the deſigned effect upon the People; They 


how eagerly ran and preſented themſelves before 


the Conſuls to receive their eommands. Two 
armies were preſently formed, one to march a- 
gainſt the Veienles, the other againſt the Volſer. 
he Conſuls, diffident of the g00d-will. of their 


troops, 
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Year of 
ROME 
CCLXX. 
Bef. J. C. 
Four nun- 
dred eigh- 
ty two. 


c Fmenty-. 
ſeventh 
Conſul- 
ſhip. 


D. Hal. B. 


56, 
Le. 
c. 42. 
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troops, agreed to act only upon the defenſive ; ; 
and M. Fabius, who had to do with the Veientes, 


obſerved the agreement: but Valerius came to a 
deſperate and bloody battle with the Volſci, with- 


out much advantage to either fide. The friends 


of Valerius at Rome gave out, that it was through 
want of affection in the ſoldiers to their General, 


he had not gained a compleat victory; the ſoldiers 


in all their letters laid the fault upon the incapa- 
city of their Leader. 

n the mean time Rome was alarmed with ſpec- 
tres and prodigies of all ſorts, and theſe, toge- 
ther with the little ſucceſs of the Roman arms, 


were found by the Pontifices to be owing to the 


anger of the Gods, who had been ſerved by im- 
pure hands. Opimia, an unfortunate Veſtal, was 
buried alive for 1 incontinence, and the Gods made 


propitious by expiatory ſacrifices. 
$. III. WHEN, after the return of the Con- 


5 ſuls to Rome, the Comitia were held for electing 


new Magiſtrates, a warm conteſt aroſe between 


the two orders. The Patricians were for pla- 


Cing at the helm certain briſk active young men, 
who were the moſt unpopular, and particularly 


they engaged Appius Claudius, (the ſon of that Ap- 


pius who was looked upon as the bittereſt enemy 


of the People) a man bold and arrogant, and very 


D. Hal. B. 
8. p. 557+ 


powerful by means of his numerous friends and 


clients, to ſtand one of the candidates. On the 
other hand, the Plebeians called out for ſome of 
the elder Senators, whoſe probity the publick had 


| expenehced, and who they believed would have 


no views, but the welfare of the ſtate. Each party 
remained 
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remained obſtinate in its purpole. Whenever the 2 . 
Conſuls convened the centuries for the election, cLxx. 
the Tribunes, in virtue of their prerogative, by Bf 1.8. : 
the word Veto diſſolved the Aſſembly: and when ' ared eigh- / 
the Tribunes called the People together for the 
ſame end (the firſt inſtance of their aſſuming this Taye 
power) the Conſuls, as having the ſole right to {rent 
preſide at the election of Magiſtrates, withſtood e. 
and hindered the proceeding. The Patrician 
and Plebeian Magiſtrates mutually reviled each 
other, and being ſurrounded with throngs of 
hotheaded fellows, they grew fo furious in their 
diſputes as not to abſtain from blows; nay they 
ſeemed to be juſt upon the point of having re- 
courſe to arms, and beginning a civil war. 
The Senate, who had neither the will to yield 
to the People, nor the power to force them to 
ſubmiſſion, held long debates about the proper 
meaſures to be taken. Some Senators declared 
for naming a Dictator who, veſted with ſo ve: 
reign and abſolute authority, ſhould expel the 
factious from the City, and, in caſe the Conſuls 
had taken any wrong ſtep, correct the error; 
and that, having reſtored order in the common- 
wealth, he ſhould hold the Comitia, and propoſe 
the worthieſt men for the Magiſtracy: but others 
(fearing, perhaps, that the People in their pre- 
ſent temper would not ſubmit even to the dicta- 
torial authority, but rather run into open rebel- 
lion) thought a gentler courſe the more adviſe- 
able, namely, to create Inter-Kings, as was 
practiſed during the regal State upon any va- 
cancy of the Throne. The greater number of 
| e the 
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the Fathers coming into this opinion, the ſhort- 


lived Magiſtracy was given to A. Sempronius Atra- 
tinus and the powers of all the other Magiſtrates 
ceaſed. Sp. Lartius, who ſucceeded Sempronins, 


held the Comitia for the appointment of Conſuls. 


It would ſeem that the two parties had com- 


promiſed their differences, agreed upon the men 
who ſhould have the faſces, and proceeded to an 
election, only for form ſake; for they unani- 
mouſly concurred in naming to the conſular 
dignity C. Julius Iulus, a known favourer of the 


Plebeians, and Q, Fabius Vibulanus, a warm par- 


tiſan of the Nobles. Fabius had been Conſul 


three years before, and had “ defrauded his ſol- 


diers of the ſpoil taken from the enemy; yet the 
People acquieſced in this his ſecond promotion, 
through the gxtreme joy they had in keeping Ap- 


pius Claudius out of the Magiſtracy. 


D. Hal. B. 


> P · 558. 
ivy, B. 2. 


E. 43. 


The new Conſuls, after ſurmounting ſome op- 
poſition, from the diſcontented Plebeians, to the 
Levies, marched againſt the Veientes who had 


. pillaged the territory of Rome: and this expedi- 


tion, which terminated in making teprifals, was 


the the fol exploit of their year. 


dus to the People. B. 2. c. 42. 


Theſe petty wars were the ordinaty dt 
ents uſed by the Conſuls, to divert the People 
* Dionyſius ſays, that Fabius had not by any act diſobli- 
ged the Commons in his former Conſulſhip ; but in this he 
makes blunder ; for he himſelf had told us, that Fabius 


ſold this fpoils, the Priſoners, every thing that he took from 


the Yol/ci, and put all the money into the hands of the Quz- 
ſor, to be ſent to Rome: And Livy is very expreſs upon this 
part of 'Fabius's conduct, as what made him extremely 001- | 


from 
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from their complaints, and to give them, at 
the enemy's coſt, a ſubliſtence that might make 


them forget their old claims. But this ſame Peo- 
ple, by thus living almoſt continually in arms, 


became ſtill more fierce and untractable, and the 


firſt interval of peace abroad was ſure to revive 


diſcord at home. 
. IV. THE civil feuds broke out afreſh at 


the next election of chief Magiſtrates. After 


much ſtruggling the two parties came to an ac- 
commodation upon the ſame foot as the year be- 
fore: each named its Conful. The People choſe 


Sp. Furius; and the Senate Cæſo Fabius, the 
man, who, when Quæſtor, is ſaid to have de- 
ſtroyed Caſſius. 

The Aqui and Veientes having renewed their 
incurſions on the lands of the Republick, the 
Conſuls ſummoned the People to rake arms; 3 A 
Tribune, named Sp. Icilius, warmly oppoſed the 
enrollments ;\ and he loudly declared that he 
would make the like oppoſition to all the dectees 
that ſhould iſſue. from the Senate, let the matter 
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of them be what it would, till the Senatufcon- 


ſultum, relating to the publick lands, was put in 
execution; that it was juſt the ſame thing to 
him whether the Country was poſſeſſed by fo- 
reign. enemies, or by domeſtick uſurpers. In 
the mean while, the Veientes and Ægui continued 


with impunity to ravage the territory of Rome. 

In this perplexity, Appius Claudius repreſented to 

the Fathers, that the Tribunician power was for- 
midable only by the union of the Tribunes; 

| that as the oppoſition of a ſingle Tribune, which 

. cou 
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could ſuſpend the execution of the Senate's de- 
crees, had the ſame force with regard to the re- 
-. ſolutions of his Collegues, endeavours ſhould be 
igh- uſed to create a diviſion among the Tribunes, 


and privately to engage ſome one of them to 


enter into the Senate's intereſt. This advice was 


approved and followed; the Senators applied 
themſelves to gain the friendſhip of Icilius's Col- 
legues, and they ſucceeded with all the four. 
Theſe, when they had firſt attempted in vain to 
diſſuade him from purſuing the affair of the Apra- 
rian Law, interpoſed their Veto; and, by their 
aſſiſtance, the Conſuls compleated the Levies. * 
We muſt ſuppoſe that Icilius ceaſed his oppoſition to the 


Levies ; otherwiſe his ere or betrayed the prerogative of 
their own office, 


CHAP. XVI. 


$. I. The Troops commanded by Cæſo Fabius, not 


liking their General, will not ſuffer him to gain any 
Honour in the campaign. F. II. M. Fabius (a ſe- 
cond time) and Cn. Manlius Cincinnatus are e- 
lefied to the Conſulate: They obtain @ ſignal vic. 

_ tory over the Hetrurians, chiefly by, the bravery 
_ of the Fabii, who, from this time, become 
F. III. Cæſo Fabius (a third time) and T. Vir- 
ginius are choſen Conſuls. Caſo defeats the .- 
qui and Veientes, $.IV. The Fabian family 
undertake alone to guard the frontiers againſt the 
Veientes. Cæſo, as ſoon as he has reſigned the 
. 0 to L. Zmilus and C. nn Joins 
2 be 
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the reſt of his family in quality of PROCONSUL, @ 


373 


nie invented dignity. i F. V. The Romans carry 
on the; war againſt. the Equi, Volſci, and Vei- 


entes. Emilius, after a ſucceſsful campaign a- 
gainſt the laſt, is refuſed a triumph. He ſeeks to 
revenge himſelf an the Senate. F. VI. Inthe ſuc · 


1 ceeding Conſulſbip (of C. Horatius and T. Me- 


nenius) all Hetruria declares war againſt Rome. 


The miſerable fate of the Fabu. The Hetrurian 
Arms prevail. But the next year's Conſuls (A. 


Virginius and P. een 


Ire overthrow. | 


2 \URIUS, 3 conducted 8 
1 gainſt the gui, as he had the good - 
will of his ſoldiers, made a ſucceſsful Campaign: 
But the troops of Fabius, who warred againſt the 
Veientes, (ſtrengthened by great numbers of vo- 
luntiers from the other Hetrurian States) choſe 
rather to loſe their own honour than gain him 
any glory. After a battle, in which they beha- 
ved themſelyes brayely (ſo long as their lives 
were in danger) and even routed the enemy, 
they refuſed to purſue them and take their e 
camp, leſt by making the yictory compleat they 
ſhould procure Fabius a triumph at his return to 
Rome; and, not content with this, they ſtruck 


their tents the following night, and began their 


march towards the City. The Conſul, finding it 
| impoſſible to govern them, put the beſt face he 
could upon the matter, ſounded a retreat, and 
ume v with them. | 
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C. II. NOTWITHSTANDING the extreme 
hatred which the ſoldiers had thus ſnewed to Cæſo 
Fabius, the Senators had influence enough to con- 


tinue the Conſulſhip i in the Fabian family. Mar- 
cus Fabius, brother of Cſo, was elected to that 


dignity * with Cn. Manlizs. Much depended on 
the wiſdom and unanimity of theſe two Magi- 


' ſtrates; for the Republick was now threatened 


by a prodigious army of Hetrurians, who were 
encouraged to the war by the diviſions in Rome, 


and the "ſpirit of mutiny that had appeared a- 


mong the Roman ſoldiers in the Field. 
Pontificius, one of the Tribunes, would, on this 


4 occaſion, have renewed the old complaint, and 
| hindered the neceſſary Levies : But the Fathers 


ſucceſsfully repeated the artifice of Claudius; and 


| forces were raiſed tothe number of 20000, which 


vere equally divided between the two Conſuls. 


They both paſſed the Tiber, and incamped near 


Veit at a ſmall diſtance from each other, keep- 


ing quiet within their intrenchments. This in- 


action was owing to their diſtruſt of their own 


* foldiers, whoſe behaviour, the laſt Tus was not 


p. 563- 


forgotten. | 
At this time happened : an accident which em- 
ployed the divination of the Augurs who attend- 


ed the Conſul Manlius, Lightning fell upon his 


tent, overturned the ſacred Hearth, damaged his 
arms, killed his war horſe, and ſome of his ſer- 
vants. Thoſe Diviners declared that his camp 


| would be taken by the enemy; upon which pre- 


diction he quitted it the fame night, and joined 


/ 
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his army to-that of Fabius. The Hetrurians an 
ed the deſerted camp, and, concluding that Man- 
lius had carried ill fortune along with him, did 
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not doubt but they ſhould ſoon be maſters of qred ſe. 


the other. They came confidently, therefore, 


and inſulted the united armies in their intrench- 


ments, calling them women and cowards, and 


daring them to come out and fight. Hereupon, thip 


thoſe very ſoldiers, who but a little before had 
plotted together not to fight upon any account, 
now gathering in crowds about their Generals 
tents, murmur'd, clamour'd, and almoſt mu- 
tiny'd, becauſe they were not inſtantly led to 
battle. Fabius laid hold of this opportunity to 
reproach them with their former behaviour, and, 
to increaſe their ardour, by expreſſing a diffidence 
of their courage and honour. He added, I 
4am determined, not to give the ſignal for bat- 
*© tle before you have all fworn that you will re- 
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nine. 15 . 
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turn Conquerors to Rome : you once deceived 


* your General, but you will never be able to de- 
' * ceive the Gods.“ He had hardly ended, when 
a certain Plebeian named Flavoltus, now Tribune 
of a Legion, and a man in great eſteem among 
the Troops, ſtepping forth, Do you ſuſpet# ns, 
ConsvLis ? Hear then the oath which I am going to 
take! And you, fellow-ſoldiers, do you follow my ex- 
ample ! Then, lifting up his fword, he ſwore by 


his Faith (the moſt ſolemn oath then uſed by the 


Romans) that he would never return to Rome till 


the enemy was vanquiſhed. Officers and ſoldiers, 


every man in the army took the ſame oath ; after 


which, the Generals no longer diſtruſting them, 
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1 gave the ſignal for e e them out 


ROME 
doomed el] -of the Camp. 


Ae. $j6T he 8 did not ice W 


Four hun- 


nad g. was fought with great obſtinacy on both des 
veaty- | Manlius, who led the. right wing of the Roman ar- 
W my, and his Collegue's brother, Quintus Fabius, 


Tuirtietu who commanded the left, were both killed; ne- 


ogg vertheleſs the victory fell to the Romans. And 

B Hal. B. it was chiefly owing” to the fignal bravery of the 
865,5 = Conſul Marcus Fabius, and his brother Czfo. 

5 z Marcus, at his return to Rome, declined the 

9. p. 570. Fan of a triumph, which had been decreed 

1 him by the Senate; ſo deeply he was affected 

with the death of his brother Qxintus, and his 

| Collegue Manlius. He ſolemniſed their obſe- 

quies, made funeral orations on both, and, by 

giving to them the great praiſes which they de- 

ſerved, ſecured to himſelf much greater; and, 

in purſuance of the reſolution he had formed, 

from the beginning of his Conſulſhip, to conci- 

late to his family the affections of the People, he 

divided the wounded ſoldiers among the Sena- 

tors to be taken care of, aſſigning the greater 

number of them to the Fabii, who did not fail, 


on this occaſion, to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 


$ their humanity. From this time (fays Livy) 


the Fabii became popular, yet not by any arts 
but what tended to the good of the Republick. 

F. III. CSO FABIUS (that very General 
who the year before laſt had been ſo groſiy af- 
fronted) being now; with the hearty good-will 
by W Commons as . as of the Nobles, raiſed 
EA TV: N %% 5 NEO 


*to hs Confulſhip (with T. Vieginius ) poſtponed Year of 
all other buſineſs, to attempt a ſpeedy and per- — — 
fect reſtoration of concord between the Nobles — 2 
and the Plebeians, towards which there ſeemed gred b. 
already to be ſome advances. He was hardly 3 
entered on this Magiſtracy, when, in that view, | 
he declared it to be his opinion, that the con- N 
quered lands rightfully belonged to thoſe men ſuiſhip. 
of whoſe ſweat and blood they were the purchaſe, LH 
and earneſtly exhorted the Senate to prevent any 5 
new endeavours of the Tribunes to obtain te 
paſſing of the Agrarian Law, by freely making 
an equal diſtribution themſelves of thoſe lands, 
among the poor Plebeians. But the Conſcript Fa- 
tbers rejected his motion with ſcorn; and ſome 
of them went even ſo far as to ſay, that, intoxi- 
cated with too much praiſe, that active genius, 
and thoſe quick parts, which had once diftin- 
guiſhed him, were dulled and impaired. 

He had better ſucceſs in his military eme. D. Hal. B. 
ditions. He marched an army againſt the gui, 9 P. 571. 
and by the terror of his preſence diſperſed them : 
without fighting. After this he haſtened to the | 
relief of the Conſul Virginius, who, with the 
troops under his command, was ſurrounded by 
the Veientes, and, without timely affiſtance, muſt 
have ſurrendered at diſcretion. He delivered 
his From out of danger, and made the ene- 


This was Cases third: Conſulſhip, and, Sided 
paſt, the conſular faſces had never been out of the hands of 
"—_ or other of the three brothers. 


Vor. H. IO NE” . 


rs . The Roman Hiſtory. Book II. 
Vear of F. IV. NOR was this the only remarkable 
ROMy.. ſervice that Ceſo Fabius did the Republick in 
Bef. J. C. his third Conſulſhip. The Romans being infeſt- 
I . ed by the Veientes and other Hetrurians, who 
cent - made frequent and miſchievous incurſions into 


eight. : 
—— dle territory of Rome; and the Senate being 


_ Thinty-' greatly at a loſs how to put a ſtop to them; Cæ- 


dalhey- ſo, to remedy this evil, formed a project worthy 


. Hat. B- of his affection for his Country. He aſſembled 
Livy,B.z. all the men of his 'own name and family, and 
4849. propoſed to them, that the Fabii ſhould alone, at 
their proper expence and hazard, take upon 
them to ſecure the frontiers againſt the Veientes. 
Thoſe generous Patricians gladly conſented to 
the motion, and the affair being communicated 

to the Senate, was there approved and applau- 
ded. Early the next morning all the Fabii ap- 
peared under arms before Cæſo Fabius's door. 
They were 306 in number, of different bran- 
ches, but all originally ſprung from the ſame 

- ſtock. The whole City, men, women, and chil- 
dren, ran in crowds to ſee them, and made vows 
V. Hal. B. to Heaven for their preſervation. Marcus Fa- 
9, P. 573. ius, who had laſt year gained the battle of Veii, 
put himſelf at the head of the band, which was 
followed by about 4000 clients and vaſſals of 

the family; and he led them all to the banks of 

the Cremecra, a little river which runs into the 

Tiber. There they built a fort in a ſteep place, 
ſurrounded it with a double ditch, and creed 

towers at certain diſtances. Their manner of 
making war was this: they divided their forces 

into four parts, of which one ſtaid to guard the 

NT | kn: 4 
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fort, while the other three marched into three 
ſeveral parts of the enemy's Country and pil- 
laged it ; and nothing could be more ſucceſsful 
than their firſt expeditions. 

In the mean time L. Afmilius * and C. Servi- 
lius were choſen Conſuls at Rome. Cæſgo Fabius 
had no ſooner reſigned the Faſces to them, but 
he deſired permiſſion of the Senate to join his 
family. The Conſcript Fathers readily conſen- 
ted; and to gain him the more reſpect created 
for him a new office. He was made Pxocox- 
SUL, a title which gave the perſon honoured with 
it a power over the troops he commanded, equal 
to that of a Conſul ; but no other authority. 

$. V. THE Republick being threatened with 
a war on the ſide of Hetruria, and the Aqui and 


Volſci beginning to ravage the Country of the 


Latines, the Conſuls raiſed three armies. Ami- 
lius led one againſt the Veientes, who were ſtreng- 
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thened by other Hetrurians; Servilius another a- 


gainſt the Volſci; and S. Furius (with the title of 


Pro- conſul) the third againſt the gui. The 


Agui fled at the approach of Furius. The 
Volſci repulſed Servilius, and forced him to keep 
within his camp. The Veientes were defeated 


P. 575. 


by Amilius, and ſent a deputation to him to beg 


peace. Amilius referred the Deputies to the Se- 
nate, and the Senate in return left it to him to 
ſettle the conditions of the treaty. Hereupon 
the Conſul ſhewed the Veientes great indulgence. 


He granted them peace without taking any part : 
of their lands from them, or exacting any mo- 


ks or even demanding hoſtages. This pro- 
| . 3 


P- 576. 


3% due Roman Hiſtory, Book. II. 

Year of ceedling highly offended the Senate, inſomuch 
ROM E that they rejected his requeſt for a triumph, 
* . Nevertheleſs, as he was a man of merit, he was 
dred fe- invited to employ his troops and ſkill in ſuccour- 
ws. ing his Collegue, who was embarraſſed with the 

Volſcian war; and, upon this condition, the Fa- 
5 Fas. -. thers promiſed to receive him again into favour. 
Conſul But Emilius, exceedingly piqued at the refuſal 
Bip. - he had met with, inſtead of marching to aſſiſt 
. Ser vilius, returned to Rome, diſbanded his own 
army, and recalled that which Furius conducted 
againſt the Aqui. He then complained to the 
People of the proceedings of the Senate, who, 
he ſaid, was diſſatisfied with his having expe- 
dited the peace, for no other reaſon, but their . 
defire to ſtave off the execution of the Caſſian 
law. Thus the angry Conſul conveyed his own 
reſentment into the minds of the People; and 
from that time the Tribunes renewed their in- 
vectives againſt the Senate, and their demand of 

the partition of the conquered landes. 

Ver ef F. VI. SUCH was the ſituation of affairs at 
OE Rome,. when C. Horatius and T. Menenius entered 
Bet. J- C- upon the Conſulſhip. The Fabii ſtill kept their 
fdted fe- paſt upon the Cremera, though after the peace 

Venty. f. with the Vtientes they had, for ſome time, but 
Tbiny. little opportunity of exerciſing their courage. 
third Con- Bat at length it was put to a fatal trial. It has 
| deen already obſerved, that Veii was one of the 
- twelve Lucumonies, or petty States of Hetraria. 
pP. Hal B. All the other Lucumonies being much diffatis- 
9. F. 577. fied with that treaty which the Veientes had 
Tabs made with Rome, ö that 


5 they 
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they muſt either break with the Republick, or 
ſuſtain a war againſt the reſt of the Hetrurian 
powers united, The Veientes, in this dilemma, 
choſe the farmer, and, in purſuance of that re- 
ſolutions fent to the Fabii to require them to 
demoliſh their fort, and quit the frontiers. Here 
upon hoſtilities were immediately renewed, and 
all Hetruria took arms againſt the Romans. 
Ihe Fabii had their uſual ſucceſs in every ex- 
pedition and in every engagement, till one day 
they were unfortunately ſurpriſed in an ambuſh, 
out of which the moſt intrepid courage could 
not ſecure them a ſafe retreat. The Veientes 
lodged a whole army of Hetrurians in covered 
places, and poſted centinels on all the eminen- 
ces, to give notice, when they ſhould ſally out 
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of their Ambuſh. Then they drove ſome herds 


of cattle into a plain at a good diſtance from the 
Cremera, as it were to feed them, under à guard 


that appeared to be inconſiderable. This was 
enough to tempt the Fabii; who marched out 


of their fort in a great body, and left no more 


men in it than were neceſſary to defend it from a 
ſurpriſe. They advanced in good order; and, 


upon their approach, the herdſmen and their 


guard fled. Whilſt ſome of the Fabii purſued 
the runaways to take them priſoners, others 
ſeized the booty; and a ſmall number of them 
continued drawn up in order of battle. Imme- 
diately the Hetrurians came out of their ambuſh, 
ſurrounded and cyt in pieces all thoſe who were 
buſied in driving together the cattle, diſperſed 
about the plain. As for thoſe of the Romans 
1 4 "RY wha 
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who kept their ranks, and formed a regular bo- 
dy, they uſed all their efforts to gain ſome emi- 
nence, where, having the advantage of the 
| ground, they might ar leaſt ſell their lives dear. 
But in this attempt they. fell into another am. 


r buſh, and were quite encompaſſed with ene- 


mies. Nevertheleſs, they did not loſe their cou- 
rage. Drawing themſelves up into a cloſe com- 


'  patt body which faced every way, they renewed 


| „ Rice eee ſtill bear- 


D. Hal. B. 
9. P. 579 


ng forwards towards a hill which they had in 
5 They ſlew many of the Hetrurians, diſen- 
gaged themſelves from the reſt, and gained the 


top of the hill. Here they paſſed the night 


without any proviſions, and ſtill beſet by an army 
of enemies. The next morning, thoſe of the 
Fabii who had been left t# guard the fort, being 


informed of the danger their relations were in, 


flew to their relief, leaving but a very ſmall num- 
ber behind them. As ſoon as the Hetrurians per- 
ceived them advancing in the plain, they de- 


- tached- againſt them ſome ſtrong parties, which 
cut them all off to a man. Not long after, thoſe 


who were on the top of the hill, being more 
preſſed by: hunger and thirſt, than by any thing 


elſe, came down with the rapidity of a torrent, 


to break their way through the enemy, of whom 
they made a dreadful ſlaughter. The Hetruri- 
ans, aſtoniſhed at their loſſes, ceaſed the fight for 


ſome hours, arid offered theſe brave men to let 


them paſs, if they would throw down their arms, 


and give their words that they would abandon the 
bp But theſe conditions were deemed ſhameful 
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by the Fabii; they choſe rather to run the tive 
of dying all together with glory, than to ſecure 
their lives by an action which they thought 
would reflect diſhonour on their family. The 
Hetrurians, finding them obſtinate, avoided a 
cloſe engagement; and, for ſome time, only 
ſnowered darts and ſtones upon them. But, at 
length, perceiving that their ſwords were moſt 
of them broken, and their bucklers ſplit, they 
then, and not till then, ventured to attack them, 
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man to man. The Fabii now deſperate threw 


themſelves with fury into the midſt of the Hetru- 


rian battalions, and, to arm themſelves anew, 
ſnatched away the weapons of their enemies. 
Nay ſome, who lay upon the ground half dead, 
roſe up, and came to yield their laſt breath in the 


- midft of the battle. In concluſion they were all 


ſlain. The Hetrurians cut off their heads, and, 
carrying them in triumph upon the tops'of their 
lances, ſhewed: them to thoſe few of the Fabi 
who had ſtaid in the fort. The latter, at this ſad 
ſight, gave themſelves up to deſpair. They did 
not ſtay to fight from the ramparts; but aiming 
only to ſell their lives dear, ſallied out upon the 


D. Hal. B. 


9. P · 5 30. 


* 


enemy, without obſerving any order. Theſe 


likewiſe were all cut to pieces; ſo that of the 


306 Fabii, not * one eſcaped. The Romans gave 


the 


2 Li following ſome more ancient Hiſtorians, we "that 
only one of the name was left at Rome, a youth not fourteen 
years of age, who afterwards repaired the family, and per- 


petuated it; a mere fiction, according to Dionyfius, and wich- 
\ ont any ſhadow of probability: for it'is not to be imagined, | 
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the name of Porta Scelerata, or, the Accurſed Gate, 
to the Gate Carmentalis, through which the Fabi 
had paſſed when they went out of the City; and 
the day of their defeat was ever after reckoned 
among the unlucky days, whereon it was forbid- 
den to begin any important enterprize. 

The Conſul Menenius, who had received or- 
ders to march againſt the Hetrurians, might, if 


he had uſed diſpatch, have delivered the Fabi 


in their diſtreſs. He was but thirty furlongs 
from the field of battle when they were cut in 
pieces. But, perhaps, (as it was believed by 
many at Rome) he deſignedly, and out ef envy 


and jealouſy, gave them up to deſtruction. He 


had incamped his army on the fide of a hill, 
without ſecuring the top of it. The victorious 
Hetrurians, ſeizing the favourable opportunity, 
which his want of ſkill afforded them, got above 
him, attacked him from the higher ground, gave 
him an intire defeat, and took his camp. Thence 


they advanced as far as the Janiculum, which over- 
looked Rome, and pitched their camp on the top 
of it. They even paſſed the Tiber, and in a man- 


ner blocked up the City. But then the Conſul 


Horatius, who had been commiſſioned to act a- 


gainſt the Volſci, being called home, came to a 
battle with the Hetrurians near the Temple of 
that of ſo conſiderable a number of men one only had chil- 


_ dren ; and we ſhall find, ten years after this time, that is, in 
286 of Rome, a Fabius in the Conſulſhip, 


NM. B. According to Dionyſus there was a different account 


of the deſtruction of the Fabi, but he rejects it with con- 
tempt as wholly incredible, 


Hope, 


Chap. XVI. The Roman Tliſtery. 

Hope, about a mile from Rome. The ſucceſs of 
this action was pretty equal on both ſides; but 
in a ſecond, near the gate Collina, the Conſul 
gained fome ſmall advantage, which revived the 
Roman courage. Nevertheleſs the enemy did 
not decamp from the Junicnum, and the lands: 
having been left unſown the laſt year on account 
of the enemies irruptions, a famine began to be 
felt in the City. The meaner fort got together 
in companies, threatening to plunder the grana- 
Ties of the rich; and the Tnbunes encouraged 
their damours and mutinies, by laying the pre- 
ſent fearcity to the chief of the Senate. The 
Conſeript Fathers did every thing poſſible for the 


relief of the poor; but the caſe was ſuch, that the 


People muſt either ae eu es 146 
farther off. 
ee BR TEL Tal a 
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duct of their new Conſuls, A. Virpinius and P. 


Servilius, and gave the Hetirurians an intire over- 
throw; nevertheleſs when, by the dead bodies 


which were brought to Rome ta be burnt, the 


Senate ſaw what numbers of Romans had periſhed 


in the action, e 2 


nour of a triumph. 
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CHAP. xvll. 


8. L. . laſt year's Cantal, is 
cited by the Tribunes to appear befare the People, 
and anſwer for his conduf in relation to the Fa- 
bi. He is condemned in a fine. F. II. His ſuc- 
ceſſor Servilius 7s proſecuted as ſoon as be has re- 
figned the faſces, but is bonourably. acquitted. 


Mar is carried on with ſucceſs againſt ſeveral of 


the neighbouring States. F. III. The.Conſuls, L. 
Amilius and Vopiſcus Julius, are publickly cal- 
led upon by the Tribune Genucius, to name the 
Commiſſioners for | the Partition of the Lands. 


: Finding that the Conſuls ſhun meddling in that 


affair, be begins a, criminal proceſs againſt their 
predeceſſors Manlius and Furius, for baving ne- 
gheFed the' naming of thoſe Commiſſioners. © 

 trial-is. ere » the ae en F Ge- 


EACE as, and plenty in the City, 
being reſtored, the civil feuds, in re- 


ä lations to the Agrarian Lau, preſently revived. 
The Tribunes, not able to carry their point a- 


gainſt the body of the Senate, turned their rage 


againſt ſome particular Senators, who had op- 
poſed their pretenſions. 


Thus Menenius (the ſon 
of Menenius Agrippa) was accuſed before the 
People, by the Tribunes, Q. Conſidius and 7. 
Genucius, of having connived at the deſtruction 


of the Fabii when he might have prevented it. 
He was tried for his life; and neither the earn- 


eſt 
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eſt ſolli icitations of the Patricians, nor His own 
merit, nor the remembrance of his Father's, could 
ſave him from being condemned by the People 
almoſt unanimous. The Tribunes, however, 

changed the penalty to a fine of 2000 Aſſes in 
money, [about fix pounds ſterling] a very exor- 
bitant ſum (ſays Dionyfius) if we conſider, that 
in thoſe times men [of the firſt rank] earned the 
neceſfaries of life by the labour of their hands; 
and that Menenius d fole patrimony was his Fa . 
ther's poverty. His friends would have paid 
the fine for him, but he would not ſuffer it. Un- 
able to ſupport his diſgrace, he ſhut himſelf up 
in his houſe, where grief and vexation threw him 
into a diſtemper that ſoon put an end to his life. 

S. II. THE Tribunes fell next upon Spurius 
Servilius, who had ſucceeded Menenius' in the 
Conſulſhip, and had gained the late victory over 
the Hetrurians. Scarce had he reſigned the fal- 

ces to P. Valerius and C. Nautius, when a crimi- 
nal proceſs was commenced againſt him by the 
Tribunes Cædicius and Statius, for having lo 


ing the enemy too far, and r7aſbly attacking their 
intrenchments; and they produced both officers 
and common ſoldiers to witneſs the temerity of 
the General, and the fatal conſequences of 1 it. 
This was the crime pretended by the Tribunes. 
Perhaps the real and only crime both of him 
and of Menenius was the having 


omitted, during | 
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their Conſulſhips, to name Commiſſioners for 


making the deſired partition of the lands. 
LI : Servi. 
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Sade did not endeavour, like Menenius, to 
ward the ſtroke by deprecations, or by employ- 
ing the interceſſion of the Fathers, but, when 
he came to his trial, relying on his innocence 
and the good-will of the People, he thus addreſ- 


ſed them: If, Romans, 1 am ſummoned to this 


e tribunal, to give an account of my conduct in 
e the late war, I am willing and prepared to do 
„ it. But, if you have already pronounced Sen- 
„ tence againſt me, and I am brought hither 
“ only to be delivered up to the executioner, to 
<« what purpoſe ſhould I ſay any thing in defence 
ce of my actions? Here is my body; do with it 
« what you pleaſe.” He ſaid no more; and 
for a few moments there reigned a perfect filence 
in the Aſſembly: but the multitude calling out 
to him, to take courage and ſay what he pleaſed, 


he then proceeded to a juſtification of his con- 


duct in all its parts, expoſed the unreaſonableneſs 


of expecting great and important victories over 
powerful enemies without conſiderable loſs of 


men to the Conquerors; and in concluſion bit- 


deerly reproached boch the Tribunes and the Peo- 


ple with their condemnation of Menenius, and with 


his death, the deſtruction of a man, whoſe father 


had procured them thoſe very Magiſtracies and 
laws by which my were enabled to be ſo wan- 


tonly cruel. 


The noble . of 3 together 
with the teſtimony of his Collegue Virginius, who 
highly extolled his conduct in the battle, and 
een all ane, 

7 - perſed 
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perſed the ſtorm that threatened him; and this 
the more eaſily, as the People were now heartily 
aſhamed of the ſentence they had paſſed againſt 
Menenius. Servilius was unanimouſly acquitted 
and he ſoon after not only cleared his character 
from all blemiſh, but added a new luſtre to it. 
A notable victory which the Conſul Valerius, in 
this ſame year, obtained over the Hetrurians and 
Sabines, was imputed chiefly to the bravery and e 
conduct of Servilius, who had ſerved in quality of 
his Lieutenant, 
A. Manlius, who, with L. Furius, was raiſed 
to the Conſulate for the new year, led the victo—- 
rious army againſt the Veientes. But theſe ene- 
mies durſt no longer appear in the field. They 
ſhut themſelves up in Veii, where, being ſoon 
ſtraitened for proviſions, they ſued for peace. 
The Senate, to whom the Conſuls referred their 
Depuries, granted them a truce of forty years, 
and, in reward of Manlias's ſucceſsful, but un- 
bloody expedition, they decreed him the honour 
of an ovation, 

And now the Tribunes with "mich warmth re- 


newed their purſuit of the great affair ; nor did 
the condemnation of Menenius, nor the danger of 


Servilius deter Manlius and Furius from oppoſing 
with all their might the meaſures of the Plebeian 
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Magiſtrates; ; for which oppoſition they were im- 


peached very ſoon after they had reſigned the 
faſces to L. Amilius and Vapiſcus Julius. 

. III. CN. GENUCIUS, one of the Tri- 
| bunes, a daring coterpoling Ys and no bad 


| Tpeaker, 


*A third 
time Con- 
ſal = 
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Yeu of ſpeaker 7 called Upon the new Conſuls to name 


Commiſſioners for executing the Senate's decree, 


Bel. a C. in relation to the publick lands. Æmilius and 
Julius, to elude this demand, alledged, that the 


Senatus- conſultum in queſtion did not regard them; 
that they had not been charged with the diſtribu- 


Thirt) x tion of the lands; that the decree regarded thoſe 


| Confuls only to whom it was addreſſed, the im- 
mediate ſucceſſors of Caſſius and Virginius; that 
the Senatus-conſulta were not permanent laws, nor 
of force any longer than during the Magiſtracies 
of thoſe to whom their execution was commit- 
_.; | 
The Tribune, enraged at this evaſive anſwer, 

would gladly have attacked the Conſuls directly; 


but as he foreſaw it would be no eaſy matter to 


ruin them, while actually inveſted with the So- 


vereign Power, he turned his reſentment upon 
Manlius and Furius, whoſe offices were but juſt 
expired. He cited them before the Aſſembly of 


1 52 People, to anſwer for their injuſtice in having 


neglected to name Commiſſioners for diſtributing 
the conquered lands purſuant to the Senate's de- 
cree : he ſaid, the only way to engage the preſent 
Conſuls to execute that decree was the letting 
them foreſee, by the puniſhment of'their prede- 
ceſſors, what would be their own fate if they ne- 
glected their duty: and having ſwore by all that 
was moſt ſacred, that he would not deſiſt from 
the proſecution, he named a day for the trial. 
Manlius and Furius, though they went about 
| humbly ſoliciting the favour of the Plebeians, yet, 


by artful Aileen to the younger Senators, en- 
| deavoured 
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deavoured to engage theſe to defend them 


« Conſular Faſces, the Robe of Magiſtracy, or 


1 


againſt Yer of 
the Plebeians by ways of violence. They exhor- 
ted the young men „ never to aſpire to the 
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two. 


« only the decorations of their funeral: That a — 


« Conſul was now but a Serjeant of the Tribunes 
« to execute their will; and in caſe any Conſul 


« found himſelf inclined to exerciſe his proper 
authority, or to aſſert that of the Senate, he 


« would do well to ſet before his eyes the ba- 
ic nilnment of Coriolanus, and the death of Me- 
&« genius. 


The Senators, inflamed by theſe ſpeeches, no 


longer held publick but private Councils; in 
which it was determined abſolutely to reſcue the 


accuſed ; and, of many wicked expedients pro- 


poſed, the moſt audacious and moſt wicked: was 


the moſt approved. 

When the day for the trial came, Gant did 
not appear in the Forum. It was imagined at 
_ firſt, that the Patrician⸗ had found means to de- 


Tnirty- 
ſeven 
Conſul- 
ſhip. 


ter him from his purpoſe, and that he had de- 


ſerted the cauſe: but preſently ſome, who had 
been waiting at his door, brought word that he 
was found dead in his bed. The Plebeians . on 
this report, like ſoldiers whoſe General is ſlain, 
immediately diſperſed themſelves ; and the Tri- 


bunes were of all the moſt terrified; finding by 


the example of their Collegue, that the law, 


which made their perſons ſacred, gave them no 
ſecurity, On the other hand, the Patricians ex- 


ulted 1 in a moſt extravagant manner. None f 


them 
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them ſeemꝰ d ſorry for what had . Nay, 
thoſe who had not been even accomplices in * 
murder, affected to be thought principals; and 


it was openly ſaid, that the Tribunician Power 


ought by ſuch methods to be kept down *.. 


* « This is Livy's account. Divayfus (B. 9. p- 596.) makes 


the death of Genucius to have happened the day before that 


which was appointed for the trial. He adds, that the Tri- 
bunt's body being expoſed to publick view in the Forum, and 
there being on it no marks of poĩſon or other violence, a no- 
tion prevailed univerſally, that his death was a ſtroke from 
the Gods, who diſapproved his enterpriſe : whereupon the 
proſecution was dropped; and the Tribunes became quiet 
with 5 to the , rg Law. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


F. 1 7 be baughty and imprudent behaviour of the 
Conſuls after the Death of Genucius, in relation 
10 P. Volk ERO. The People riſe; and the Con- 
lr hide themſelves. F. II. Vor RR is choſen 4 
Tribune of the Props He propoſes a Law for 
_ elefling the Tribunes in Comitia by Tribes, 
© The Diſputes on this Head ere interrupted by a 
© Plague. F. III. The Senate get the Conſulſbip 
* Appius Claudius and T. Quinctius. Theſe 

b differ « about the means to defeat VoutRro's pro- 

jeg. F. IV. Vor ERO renews the propoſal of his 

5 Ls in an Aſſembly of the People. Quinctius, 

. by ſoft words, difpoſes the People to rejett it: But 


Appius, by a Speech, full of pride and heat, ruins 


the effett of what bis Collegue had ſaid. The 
N 7 1 Lætorius orders dog 1 be led to pri- 
ph . 


3 
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-*.ſon. A ſcuffle enſues. Night puts an end to the 
Diforaer. §. V. The tumult is renewed the next 

morning. Quinctius by prudent management 


.- quiets it, and nn with the Senate to let Te: 3 


ano Low Menn Wine £127 F. 


$. "s \HE Conſuls, Auſhed wich this W-got- 

ten victory, and . reſolving, to make 
the People feel their power, began now to uſe an 
extreme and (at this time) moſt imprudent rigour 
in raiſing ſoldiers for the war. Whatever Citi- 
zen did not appear, upon the ſummons, to give 
in his name, was ſure. to be ſeyerely puniſhed, 
right or wrong, and ſome they even cauſed to be 


whipped by the lictors. Nor- in all theſe, pro- 


ceedings did they meet with any Oppoſition from 


the Tribunes, confounded: and ek mute oy 


what had happened to Genacius. © 5 + 
Wrathful murmurings (the prelude to FUR 
n aroſe among the Plebeians, more pro- 


voked by the ſilence of their own Magiſtrates, 
than tlie tyranny exerciſed by the Conſuls, * That 


their. hberty was gone: That the Tribunician 
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authority had-expired and been buried with | 


«, Cenucius: Fhat the Commons, deprived of 


e all» aſſtances, muſt now themſelves: provide 
2 for their defence againſt the Nobles; and that 
this was not very diffieult to do: That though 
the Conſuls were attended by 24 Lictors, theſe 
Lictors were all Pleheians That imagination 
only made the conſular Power, formidable : 


, That ere was in reality weaker or more 
7-10 leon - 
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% contemptible, if men would but learn to de- 
« ſpiſe. is”? x 
"White with ſuch ſpeeches the People were ex- 
455 one another to reſiſtance, the Conſuls ſum- 
moned a certain Plebeian named Publilius Volero, 
whd had been a Centurion, and was eſteemed a 
good officer, to inliſt himſelf for a common ſol- 


dier. The young man, full of ſpirit, boldly refu- 


ſed. Inſtantly the Conſuls ſent a Lictor to ſeize 
him.— Help me, Tx1Buxes ! cried out Volero.— 


got The Conſuls ſeeing no- body come to his aid, bid 


dhe Lictor patch, tear off his cloaths, and 


ſeourge him. Volero checked the chaſte of this 


officer by a blow on his face that knocked him 
down: and then, turning to the Conſuls, he 


faid, Since our Tribunes bad rather fee @ Roman 


\ .» Gitizen'ſcourged in their preſence, than be them- 


ſelves murdered in their beds by you, T apptaL ro 


IHR PeoeLE. All the Lictors were now com- 


manded 0 fall pen bien a oe; but, de fe. 


au; affift me, Citizens ! affift- tne, fellow-ſoldiers ! | 


0 protecaion ir to be erpelted from the e's 
they themſelves baue need of your provefiion ; the 


multitude with a deſperate fury attacked the 
_ 'Liftors, beat them, broke the faſces, and made 


the Conſuls experience, that authority without 


ſtrength is a vain thing: They were forced to 
y for refuge to the Senate-houſe. Hither they 


n 
9. F. 397+ 


ſuminoned the Fathers, and complained to thetn 
of the andaciouſtieſs of Volero, und the inſolent 
violence eas People. On che other hand; the 

| 2 


5+ 1Y 
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Tribunes, who thad hitherto been quiet, began Year of 
now to make a mighty noiſe; they demanded 9 
Juſtice upon the Conſuls, for that, in contempt Faw ES 
of the Lex Valeria, and of an appeal to the Peo- dred fe- 
ple, they had offered to ſcourge a Citizen, a Ro- . 
nan of free condition, as if he had been the vileſt | =——— 
fave: A new ſubject of fierce diſpute between . 
the dW o orders in the Republick : But the elder Conſul- 
and wiſer men of the Senate not thinking it pru- * ; | 
dent to contend with the head-ſtrong raſhnefs of 
the Commons, prevailed with the reſt of the Fa- 
thers to drop their reſentments; and fo the tems 
peſt ſubſided for the preſent... | 
- $I. YOLERO, fearing the Power of the Con- 

fals, and knowing that the Tribuneſhip, if he 
could get it, would be his beſt Security. againſt 

their fury, ſtood for the office of Tribune. To D. Hil. f. 
engage the voices of the People in his favour, he P. 9% 
boaſted publickly, that if ever he were inveſted 
with that Magiſtracy, he would take ſuch me- 
thods, that the Plebezans ſhould never more be 
oppreſſed by the Nobles. The multitude rea- tivy,B. a: 
dily; granted him their Votes 3 and he entered 
upon che exerciſe of his office in the Conſulſhip r 
of L. Pinarius and P. Furius. It was univerſally Year of 
expected, that, to revenge himſelf on the r 


CCLXXXI. 


year's Conſuls, who had treated him ſo ill, he Bef. J. C. 
would immediately commence a proſecution a. died e. 
painft them before the People; but he ſoon venty one. 
dliſcovered, that though a man of mean birth and — 
education, he was capable of views far more ex- eight 
tenfive and important to the intereſt of his Patty, 2 

N a mere 5 revenge. Without af 
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fall ſo much as one diſreſpectful word againſt 
the late Magiſtrates, he turned his force againſt 
the whole body of the Patricians, and undertook 
to deprive them of the influence they had in the 
election of the Tribunes of the People. | 

The Tribunes had hitherto been choſen in 
Comitia by Curiæ. As thoſe Aﬀembhes conſiſt- 


ed only of ſuch Citizens a8 reſided In Rome, or 


2 In what Mr. Vertot fays on this fer oat and. on foams 
others, of the 4 Nrence between the ſeveral forts of Comitia, 
he ſeems td be defective in the manner of expreſſing him- 
felf. He commonly tells us, that, in the Comitia by Tribe: 
and by Curie, every mau's vote was taken ſingly (qu on ree 


_ eweillcit les *voix par tete) but that in the Centuriate Comitia 


the voices were counted by Centuries. From which way of 
ſpeaking one would be apt to imagine, that in the two firſt 
named ſorts of Comitia all affairs were decided by the ma- 


' Jority of the Citizens aſſembled.” But this was not the caſe. 
No queſtion whatſoever. was decided 5n any of the three ſorts 


of Aſſembly by the plurality of ſingle votes. The opinion of 
che plurality of the Citizens in each Curia, 7 rite, and Ceu- 
tury, determined the ſenſe of that Curia, Tribe, and Centary, 
But it was the majority of the Centuries, of the Tribes, or of 


dhe Curie, that decided the queſtion in debate. And though, 


perhaps, it never happened, it was very poſlible to happen, | 
in the Comitia by Fribes, and by Curie, as well as in 


thoſe by Centuries, à great majority of ſingle voices ſhould 


7 loſe their point. For example; in the affair; f Coriolanus, 
nine Tribes only voted for bim, and twelve againſt bim; the 


was therefore caft. + Neverthelefs, it does, not debe follow, ' 


4 10 that the majority of the Roman Citizens were againſt him. 
For, it in each of thoſe nine Tribes which voted for him, the 


| his favour, notwithſtanding his being condemned. 


£45 


Citizens were unanimous, and if i in each of thoſe twelve 
which voted againſt him, the Citizens were divided, and 


| only a bare majority againſt him, it will hence follow, that 


he , muſt have had a very great majority of ſingle voices in 
. 


Chap. XVIII. Thr Roman Hiſtory: | 

belonged to the thirty Curiæ, Vol Ro thought 
(or pretended to think) that the Senators, by the 
multitude of their friends, clients, and imme- 
diate dependents, had a greater influence there, 
than was conſiſtent with the people's intire liberty 
of chuſing their own protectors. Moreover, it 
was the prerogative of the Senate to give a pre- 
vious conſent, before thoſe Aſſemblies could be 
held, and none but Patricians could preſide in 
them. Nor was this all; for the Augurs, before 
any thing could be validly done, were to declare 
that the Auſpices were favourable. Now it of- 
ten happened, that theſe _ miniſters of religion, 
Patricians by birth, did, to ſerve the intereſt of 
their order, either put off the holding of the Co- 
mitia, or annul the election of ſuch Tribunes as 
were very obnoxious to the Nobility, under pre- 
tence that the omens were inauſpicious. 


Year of 
ROME 
CCLXXXLI.! 
Bef. J. C. 
Four hun- 
dred ſe 
venty- one, 


Thirty- _ 
eighth = 
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D. Hal. B. 
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Volero moved, therefore, that for the future the . 


election of the Tribunes ſhould no longer be in 
Comitia Curiata, 2 but 1 in Comitia 7 ributa Aſſem- 


blies 


v The nic of Dion are . Toy NN rig x- 
KAnoiaer, gen ie pig rig rd Onuar Nd Gexaigerhur, per 


v "RUTH Bn Th Peargraxts nOn@Pogias, Þ 7» os Ph rg T 
dae ird r Ourering. Lib. ix. p. 598. 


And, ten years after this time, when the law for creating 


— to form a body of Laws, &c. is in agitation, the 
Conſuls and other eminent Parricians reproach the Tribunes 
with their a»hallpwed Magiſtracy, becauſe elected in Co- 
rA TerBuTa, and not, as formerly, in Couiria Co- 
RIATA, preceded by religious ceremonies.” © The Power, which 
you extorted from the Sexate, [at the treaty of re- union] 
, have you not loſt it by the change of the Comitia! For 

54 855 enter on this -Magiſtracy, without any previous Sena- 


O 3 : ; „ 
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ROME 
CCLXXXI- 
Be. J. Co 
Four nun- 
dred ſe- 
— — 
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Mip⸗ 
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blies where the People's own Magiſtrates might 
preſide; where all the Citizens of the country 
Tribes, as well as the inhabitants of Rome, would 
have a right of voting; and which would not be 
ſubject to any decrees of the e or Go in- 
fluence of the Augurs. 


The 


ce #us-conſultam ; you are not choſen by the Cx i; no 


« ſacrifices precede the holding of your Cemitia; there is 


0 nothing of piety towards the Gods, or juſtice towards 
« men in this Magiſtracy of Yours, And yet you will pre- 
« tend to law-making ; which is one of thoſe things, to 
te the due performance whereof, ſacrifices and religious wor- 
« ſhip were ng held to be neceſſary.“ 

EI & &v aal Tgoreger mv Tis dh ILvapuig, fy Bx is 78 Anale 


Brag aur: 5 N Are, eronarariñL-? bxdry reer riha r. 


The HD, 4 g ralru Wy a ,x æ He Tos 
Eexangeo Gr 3 obe v BouAng d *. 8 LYUGv ik T1y 
ag, cure as ggf. Ti p ne iH inepigerorry cure 
dig meobyere Toig See go v agyaigioiar, & xur4 vious 
ix eã / i rildu lo dai, ore 420 Thr Tgafrovg Ir; ev04Gar, 1 Te 
n dolor ouber int v ex The ee ran Tivo; ody 
d 2 PETE 76 bega 9 \ 10 a0 3v Grojadra, & Wy ET l r, Cod, | 
Vat. ] xa} & des 8, ifagmoayirog rd uupe anarra, Lib. x. 
p. 630. 

It is manifeſt that the nods af thee frena pages, as 
they ſtand i in Dionyſſus, do import, that the Jribunes, til! 
this time, were choſen in Comitia by Curiæ. | Nevertheles 
the fact is diſputed. For, 

In che former af thele paſſages, oe ® reads norupur 
inſtead of #g4479, and, in the latter, reads >4xo inſtead of 
gear giai, being of opinion, that the Tribunes, until VoLe+ 


Ros Law, were choſen in Comitia Centuriata. And Dr. 


Hudjon conforms his tranſlation of the latter paſſage to Gla- 
rean's reading. Manutius likewiſe is of opinion, that the 
'Tribunes were, at firſt, elected in Comitia by Centuries. 
Non modo Conſules, qui de patribus primo creaban- 
5 tur, {ed et Taisvnos PLEBis CENTURIAT1S Courts 
f 3 5 | ( ESSE | 


. XVIII. The Roman Hiſtory. 
The Plebeians in general were highly pleaſed 
with this propoſal, and warmly declared for paſ- 
ſing it into a. Law. The Conſuls, on the other 
hand, the Senate, and the whole order of Patri- 
dan, oppoſed it with all their might. It became 


Qu, the 


4 x$SSE FACTOS, ex Livii, Lib. il. ef Diczy/i, Lib. ix. plane 
4 conflat ; tametſi Tribunorum creationem poſt annos xvii a 
« centuriatis ad Tributa, Voleronis lege eſſe tranſlatam iidem 
% Livius & Dionyſius narrant Cap. x. de Com. Rom.“ 

Though Manutizs cites here the authorities of Liv. Lib. 
ii. and Diony/; Lib. ix. in ſupport of his opinion, there is 
nothing in the Books referred to, nor I believe in any other 
books of thoſe Hiſtorians, that can ſupport it. Whatever 
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CCLXXXI, 
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good reaſons the learned Criticks aboyenamed might have 


to believe that the Cexturies, and not the Curie, choſe the 


Tribuzes till Volero's Law, it ſeems demonſtrable, that bun: 
ſius did not mean to ſay ſo. For, 

1. He relates (in Lib. vi. p. 410) that the ®ggrga, which 
were called Cuziz, elected the firſt Tribunes after the 
treaty of accommodation on the Mons Sacer. 
| Nepunbaig & 6 Nies rig rde were Boas Ogargiacs 53 Sas Südens 

Fi airks 2 Teooxyogeues as a Ag iu X&AST) ugs, aeuuras in- 
 Gvoicle; avodruarecy KC. 

Plebs vero diviſa in @eargias, quæ tunc erant, five quo- 


cunque alio nomine velit quis eas appellare, quas illi _ 


vocant, annuos magiſtratus creavit, cc. 
2. If Dionyſſus thought that the Centuries had choſen, to 
the Tribuneſhip, the Pro/ecutors of Coriolanus (men ſo angrily 


zealous againſt the Senate and all the Patricians) with what 


appearance of reaſon could he impute to thoſe Proſeeutors an 
apprehenſion, that the Comitia Centuriata would abſolve him, 
ſhould he be tried at that Tribunal; an apprehenſion ſo ftrong 
as to put them on deviſing a new ſort of Comitia for the 
Trial? This argument, I confeſs, is not deciſive; becauſe 
Diony/ius does not always give himſelf the trouble to ſeek 


TO ere Y rraſon. 


1 
924 


3. But 
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the common, and the only ſubject of diſpute 
between the two parties; ſo that the affair of the 
Agrarian Law was for a while intirely dropt. 

A dreadful peſtilence which raged both in the 
city and in the country, interrupted the courſe 
of this furious conteſt. Each man being taken 


up with his particular loſſes and his own preſer- 


vation, leſs attention was given to the buſineſs of 
the publick. But this calamity proving as ſhort 
as it was violent, the Tribunes quickly reſumed 


the proſecution of the law propoſed by Volero; 


and the People believing they could not focceed 
without his aſſiſtance, continued him in the Tri- 


es But what leaves no room to doubt 4 the Hiſtorian's 
meaning is this, That, but a few lines before his firſt men- 
tion of Yolero's Bill, he tells us, that the contempt, which 


this man had ſhewn of the conſular authority, was * the 


« principal cauſe which induced the Poo, the loweſt of the 
« People, to chuſe him to be one of their leaders, [i. e. one 
« of the Tribunes] he himſelf being of mean birth, and 
* educated i in Ling poverty, 8 N A 4 eee erode; 
dd Tz r rt vir $9148 Tgor ne" lor rd 1 Twy e TY Ons 


* ora, Sylb, & Port. J yi; v8 yep ix TW) e7vrugovrwr , xa 


reh gaH=vg £ i R TATIGTYT? x @Togic. Lib. x. P · 597-8. 
Hac potiſſimum de cauſa ab infuua plebe tribunus eft creatus (nam 
crat ignobili genere natus, et in 1 bumilitate ac egeftate 
. 

Now the Foor, the loweſt of the TOY (the fixth Claſs) 
Had but one vote, of 193, in the Comitia Centuriata ; and 
Mould we extend the meaning of the words 7# r r 
ps to the Centuries of the fourth and fifth Claſſes, this 


will nat remove the difficulty, becauſe (as has been often 


mentioned) the Centuries of the firſt Claſs, conſiſting of the 


r:cheft Citizens, made the majority of the whole © conſequent- 


| ly the Tribunes were not choſen in Comitia ere 1 


F 5 ! is to decide the Queſtion, 


y- buneſhip 


m dn, Romen x 201 


buneſhip for the following year, in ſpite of che Year 101. 
oppoſition of the Senate and of the whole Patri- 2 


a 3 F Gs 
$. III. THE Senate finding how ſtrongly bent daf em? 
ihe Plebeians were upon carrying their point, and eione. 
how neceſſary it would be to ſet up againſt Jo. Thiny. * 
lero ſome man of intrepid reſolution, and who cighth... 
was not to be terrified by the clamours and me» mip. 


naces of the multitude, pitched upon Appius OY My 

Claudius. and raiſed him to the Conſulate without P. Hal. 

his participation. He had been ſo far from ma- 9 

king intereſt for that high poſt, that he had not 

ſo =. as appeared in the Aſſembly on the day 

of election; he was proud, but without ambition, 

not leſs zealous than his father had been for the 

intereſt of the Senate, and more obſtinate and 

| inflexible. The Senate gave him for a Collegue 

T. Quinctius, a man naturally mild and inſinuat- 

ing, and who had found means to get the love of 

the People, though he was looked upon to be 

one of the principal Leaders of the other party.. Mn 

The new Conſuls, as they were of different Year of 

charaters, ſo were they of different opinions. .o E 
Appius hoping for no peace in the City, but 1 

| leading the Plebeians into the field, adviſed, that — 2 

upon ſome pretence (not difficult to find while Venty. 

Rome was ſo hated by ber neighbours) a new Thirty). 

war ſhould be immediately undertaken, © © 2 

* " OvinFius was againſt commencing any war mip. | 
without neceſſity. He ſaid, it was to be feared, P. fler. B. 

that the force which muſt be employed to com- EY 
pel thoſe Plebeians who refuſed to ſerve, would 


er the multitude to a —— fury (as 
in 


, 1 
'Year of 


KOME 


Bf. LC 


2 


| Four ar hun 


and ſoothing the very loweſt of the People. As 
 Drintins was this month in poſſeſſion of the chief 


1. Roman They. Bock Il. 


in the preceding Conſulſhips: ) in which eaſe ei- 


ther the fire muſt be extinguiſhed by the blood 
of Roman Citizens, or the Confuls muſt debaſe 
themſelves to the ignominious taſk of courting 


on- authority, his College could * — with- 


; out him. a 


In the mean time Yolero propoſed his Law a- 


new, and, in concert with his Collegues, added 


7 vid ſupr. 


| Fo 233 


theſe articles to it : That the Fdiles Souli Ekewiſe 
be choſen in Comitia by Tribes, and that theſe Aſ- 
femblies ſhould have cognizance of all affairs which 
the People bad a right to determine; an addition * 
(fays Diony/ius) which tended directly to deſtroy 
the authority of the Senate, and to eſtabliſh that 
of the People upon its ruins. The Conſuls, up- 


on this new alarm, convened the Fathers. Ap- 


pius declared for arming all thoſe Citizens, who 


wiſhed the preſervation of the ancient form of 


Government, and for treating as enemies to the 


_ * fate all opponents. Quinctius adviſed the gent- 
Jer methods of reaſoning and perſuaſion to bring 
the People to a ſenſe of their true intereſt : The 


majority of the Senate coming into his opinion, 


the Conſuls repaired to the Comitium, and de- 


ſired of the Tribunes, that they would permit 
them to ſpeak to the Plabeians efſembled, and 


would name a day. With ſome difficulty they 


crowd of Patricians and Plebeians, whom the 


obtained both requeſts. When the day came, 
and the Forum was filled with a promiſcuous 


Ma» 


Chap XVIII. The Roman Hiftory. 
Magiſtrates of the different arders had brought 
thicher to ſupport them reſpectively, Dinkins 


- 


Yea of, 
— — 4 


8 


(leave to ſpeak firſt aſted and granted) made fo- ! N 


artful, ſo pleaſing, ſo engaging an harangue to 
the multitude, againſt the propoſed law, that it is 
_ probable they would have og it, i Appius 
had not ſpoken after him, 
But this Conful, wha: ended no way of 
treating men but with a high hand, inſtead of 
taking advantage of the impreſſion which his 
Collegue's diſcourſe had made in the minds of 


dred rhe 7 aj 
venty. 


Thing=. 


- ninth 


Contul- -. 5 
ſhip, 58 
D. Hal. R. 
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his audience, fell into invectives, which had the 


very ſame effect as the harangues of the Tri- 
bunes, . He upbraided the People in the moſt 
harſh and offenſive terms with their ſecgſion upon 
the Mons Sacer, deſerting their Generals, to whom 
they had ſworn obedience; carrying away the 
military ſtandards ; employing againft their coun- 
try thoſe very arms, which were put into their 


hands for its defence: He added, that it was no 


wonder, if fugitive bankrupts and perjured ſol- 


diers, after being re-admitted into the city, ran 
every day into new diſorders and exceſſes. That 


the moſt ſacred Laws were infringed, the Conſu- 


lar power deſpiſed, and the dignity of the Senate 
debaſed; and that no remedy to theſe evils could 


be hoped hmm the root of 


all, fubſiſted. 


And he concluded with telling them, that as 
to the preſent affair, it was his firm determina» © 
tion, for ever to withſtand the paſling of ſo iniqui- - 


tous a Law as was then propoſed, and of any 


Lay whatſoever which had not fil pub the i 


ea 


* 
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Year of examination and n and 
ROME that he hoped to make them know during his 
5 Magiſtracy, if they were yet ignorant of it, what 
dred fe- was the extent of the power of a Conſul. 

.  Yolero, notwithſtanding this provocation, ſtill 
Thirty- _ confined his diſcourſe to the matter and merits 
mint? of the Law in queſtion, forbearing all perſonal 
ſhip. attacks. But Lætorius, another of the Tribunes, 

c. 36. fell at once to railing: againſt the Claudian fa- 
Fe Oe mily, which he termed: the moſt baugbty and moſt 

cruel enemies of the Plebeiam; and he added, that 
the Patricians had given them, in Appius, not a 
Conſul, but an executioner to rend and torture 
them. Words failing the rough' ſoldier to 1255 

pace with his angry and impetuous thoughts, he 
ſaid, Romans, I am not ſo ready at ſpeaking as 
< at doing. Come hither to-morrow. I will get 
« PO ROT IRR or yr any the ſpot before 

ou. 99 WP 

2 The next day the Tribunes poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the Temple [the capitol, according to 

Diomſius.] The Conſuls and'Patricians repaired 

to the Aſſembly to hinder the paſſing of the Law. 

Lætorius bids his Viator clear the place of all who 
. have not the right of voting: The young Nobles 

keep their ground: He gives orders to lay hold 

on ſome of them: Appius cries out, A Tri- 
gh bune has no authority but over the Plebeians : 


.* — . L etorius as a Jons b . Outer, 
who anſwers what Appius had ſaid againſt the Commons 
with an ample panegyrick upon them, then makes an invec- 
tive againſt Appius and his family, and then cloſes all with 

 ſpreating, that ho will carry; his point or die. | 


CS. « He 
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« He is not à Magiſtrate of the People, dut of 

the Commons I myſelf, though Conſul; hape & 
no. power, by the cuſtom of our anceſtors, to 
* remove any Citizen from a publick Aſſembly; 
«the form of diſmiſfing it having always been, 
« Depart, Romans, if you pp by ; SFYOUP Vide-" 


05 
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Thirty- 


| 7 eit 
tur, diſcedite Quirites. ie 


The Fribune, no warch' for the Conſul at 
points of Law, inſtead of anſwering, ſends a Vi- 


ator to arreſt him; Appius ſends a Lictor to ſeize 


the Tribune, crying aloud to him, at the ſame 


time, that be is but 4 Private man, without any 


Conſul- 
vip. * 


Fi 


2 


authority, or real magiſtracy.” The ſacroſanct per- 


ſon of the Tribune was juſt going to be inſul- 
ted, when the enraged Plebeians all united at 
once againſt the · Conſul. Appius neverthieleſs 
ſtood tie ſtorm; and as freſh crowds of Citizens 
locked to the Forum from all; quarters, the 


eommotion would probably not have endetl with- 


out bloodſtied, if £ „ the other Conful, 
had not exerted all his ſoothing arts to quiet the 


tutmult. Requeſting ſome Conſulars wo force 


Appius out bf the Affembly (if they could not 
perſuade him to go) he endeavoured by intrea- 


ties to aſſwage the fury of the Plebeians, and beg- 


ged o of the Tribunes to diſmiſs the Aſſembly, and 
allow their,own, anger fomelciſure. to cool. Time 
(be aid would not diminiſh their ſtrength, but 
add wiſdom to it. That the Senate would cer- 
both) yield to the Fd be. "the Conſul to the 
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Vear of 
ROME tirade ;;.the Conſula much more difficult to ap- 

FI peaſe, Appin. "Ar lengths the AGarobly. of the 
dred fe. Commons was diſmiſſed ;; and the Conſuls con- 
weh. vened the Senate. , Anger and fear, for a while, 


Tom, © Utemaiely, diftated, different counſels 3 but in 


Cel proportion as thoſe paſſions ſubſiding gave place 
da reflection and. rcaſon, the Fathers became more 

25 v. and more. av erſe from all further ftrife; and Quinc- 
tu had the thanks of the Houſe for having qui- 

eted the tumultunty conteſt. They intreated Ap- 

Nui nat $0 inſiſt on retaining to the conſular dig- 

nity any higher prerogatives than were compati- 

ble with poncard in the State. He, uncanvinced 

by all cheir remonſtrances, . called Gods and 

Nen to ne that the Republick. was be- 


* not. Ranking i89 the Senate, but aScyare to 

« che Conf: That they were going to ſubmit 

« io Laus more deſtructive than even thoſe e- 

nacted on the Am Sater Overcome, how- 

: ever by the unanimity pf. the Fathers he acqui- 

eſced. eee Lex ſibentio 
e Dart 981 [FIC 211 402 91 i | dbn 


W570 t 265 app Flle And 
ge e d (6. 9. p. Ef. 684. 60, je he- 


eee ee e Kals with weed u de EY 
commodon::; He repreſents it ad laſting. many days. He = 


ſays, that after the fray:berween Appius and n which 
the latter received a hurt, the Trihunes and P 


' themſelves of the Capitol, and kept guard 22 5 night and 


day to the great terror of the — And he adds, that 
Reunion length, prevailed with the Tribunes to refer the 
matter in * wholly to the judgment of the . That 

1 there 


* — 


o 
A 


Bock II. 
Auindiius found it difficult to appeaſe the mul · 


. 8 


„„ „ Ay wat ira ume 
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And now the Tribunes were choſen, for che 


firſt time, in Comitia by Tribes ;, and, according 
to Piſo the Hiſtorian (quoted by Ly) the Com- 
mons, from the ſame time, vegan to have five 
Tribunes, and not before. The names of the 
five now elected were C. Sicinius, L. Lumitorius, 
M. Duilius, Sp. Icalius, and L. Mecilius. | 


there (the Tribunes preſeat) Palerius, being call'd upon the 


ürſt to declare his opinion, began with adviſing a mutual 
forgiveneſs and oblivion of all injuries done in the late ſeuf- 
fle; and then faid, That fince the Conſul Ape would not 


Permit the Law in queſtion to be propoſed to the People, 


without a- previous decree of the Senate, he thought the Se- 
nate Thould take it into conſideration, and make a decree 


thereupon, This advice was approved. Quuindius put the quel- 


tion: Appius ſpoke warmly againſt the Law : The Tribanes 


* 


Year of 
ROM 
CCLXXXI. 
Bet. J. C. 
Four huna- 
dred ſe- 


anſwer d him: the majority of the Senate declared. for che 


Law; and a decree was made conformable to the ſenſe of 


the Houſe ; which decree the People joyfully received; and 
by their ſuffrages the Law was enacted. eee, 


data furvoc T6 N ονji de Hud dg, id gο π . 
8 If Nes report be true, many particulars related by Die- 


oi, inſerted more than yas — 


#9/ius and Livy concerning the Tribunes, mult be fabulous. 
It may be obſerved, that Pighius has in no year, ies 5 


2h Roman . Book II. 


CHAP. — 


8. x. 7%; 5. C lead tebo armies into the Jha a- 
„ gaiuſt the Equi and Volſci. Appius's 7 rocps, 
ß bat be may have no claim to a TxTuUαn, refuſe 
to fight the enemy: He puniſbes them with the 
-» _ utmoſt ſeverity, and returns to Rome. F. II. The 
air of the Agrarian Law being revived the 
next year, be oppoſes the Tribunes with more heat 
"than ever. They cite him before-the People as an 
enemy to the publick liberty. He Fils himſelf. 
_.S.III. 7; be Tribunes reſume the affair of the Con- 
quered Lands, but. drop it again till the cloſe 
E the-next Conſulſhip, "when no Plebeian appears 
in the Comitia, where T. Quinctius and Q. Ser- 
vilius' are choſen to that dignity. . Theſe Conſuls, 
10 keep things gk at home, buſ) the People in 
various wars. $5 IV. The domeſtict di iſſen/ions 
© begin” afreſh in the | Conſulſhip” of T. "Z#miſius 
and Fabius. Emilius favours the People in 
© relation 10 the Agrarian Law. Fabius, uit bout 
promoting that affair, falls upon an expedient to 
flop their complaints. F. V. He then takes the 
field, and reduces the Æqui to aſk peace. The 
war is renewed to the advantage of the Romans. / 
§. VI. A moſt dreadful Plague rages in the City. : 
The Equi and Volſci appear before Rome, but J 
22A. retire; and the Romans, the next year, 
Fe them an entire overthrow. | 
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8 vg 18 5 and Valk, ark theſe 


diviſions at Rome, had, according to 
| their old cuſtom, made inroads. upon the terri- 
tories of the Republick. The Legions raiſed to 


take revenge upon thoſe enemies were divided 


between the two Conſuls. 


Appius marched againſt the Valles, and carried 


with him into the field the ſame cruel and tyran- 

nical ſpirit which had actuated him in the City, 
and to which he now abandoned himſelf the more 
abſolutely as he had no Tribunes to controll him. 
The victory which the Commons had gained over 
him made his hatred to them exceed even that of 
his father, Though ſingled out by the Patrici- 
ant, as the only man qualified to withſtand the 


Tribunes, yet in his Conſulſhip they had paſſed 


their Law, which his predeceſſors, with leſs vigo- 
rous efforts than his, had obſtructed; 


him to exerciſe towards the ſoldiets a rigour that 


had more the appearance of reyenge, than of ne- 


ceſſary diſcipline, Yet ſo obſtinate a ſpirit of p- 
poſition to lim had they imbibed, that no acts of 
ſeverity could make them ſubmiſſive. They did 
every thing ſlowly, lazily, negligently, contuma- 

ciouſly.. Neither fear nor ſhame had any power 
with them. If he bade them march faſter, in- 
ſtantly they took care to. ſlacken their pace; if, 
when they were employed in any work, he urged 
them to diſpatch, they preſently became lan 
though of their own accord they had been active 
before; their arms grew (tiff. . 


Vor. II. . near, 


Stung with 
theſe reflections, anger and indignation incited 


i. 
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ROME 


2 


. , 


Four un- 


dred ſe- 


guid, 
e he was 


1. tering curſes as he paſſed by; ind much, 
e though unconquered by the hatred of the Ple- 
-  beians, it ſometimes ſtaggered him. Finding 
chat no examples of puniſhment had any influ- 
y- ence on the ſoldiers, he forbore ſpeaking to them 
any more; but charged the centurions with ha- 
ving corrupted his army, and ſcoffingly called 
them Tribunes of the Commons, and ſometimes Vo- 
lers. 


mut- 
that 


the Roman Te 
near, they kept their eyes on the gro 


The Volſci, having ntelgende of al . preſ- 


ſed the cloſer upon the Romans, in hopes of their 


as former- 


acting the ſame part towards Appius, as 


y towards Cæſo Fabius. And in truth they were 


diſpoſed to act a worſe, as they hated Appins 


much more than they had done the other. They 


ſtrength courageou 


did not only reſolve, like Fabius's army, not to 


conquer, but they reſolved to be conquered. 
The Conful had no ſooner drawn them up for 
battle, than they turned their backs to the ene- 
my, fled ſhamefully to their intrenchments, nor 
made any reſiſtance till they beheld the ſlaugh- 
ter of their rear, and the Volſci approaching to 
break into their Camp. Then exerting their 
ifly they the victo- 
rious Yolſc3 yet would do no ore. They 


| would only fave the Camp, and ſhe their Ge- 


eral, chat they could have conquered if they 
had pleaſed. Some even exulted in tlie loſs and 
Ulgrace they had fuffered. The haughty and 
flerce tþirir of Appius not broken by all this, but 

eagetly bent to puniſh it with rigour, he gave 


6 ders for the ſoldiers to aſſemble b fore his tri- 
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bunal. His Binden inden Aten Year of 
who dreaded the conſequence, ran to him, beg- un; 
ged of him not to hazard his authority by put- Bef. J. C: 
ting it to ſuch a trial, fince its whole force lay dred ſe- 
in che conſent of thoſe who were to obey ; they Welk. 
repreſented to him, that the ſoldiers in general Tr 
declared, they would not aſſemble; that many nth. 
called out aloud to decamp and quit the territo- ip. 
y of the Volſei; and that certain appearanees 
gave great reaſon to apprehend ſome dreadful 
blow from the victorious enemy, who had alrea- 
dy been once at the foot of the rampart. Appius, 
yielding at length to their remonſtrances, (though 
the guilty got nothing by it but a delay of pu- 
niſhment) put off the Aſſembly, and iſſued or- 
ders to decamp the next morning. At break of 
day the ſignal for marching was given by ſound 
of trumpet. The Yolſa, as if rouzed by the 
ſame ſignal, fell upon the hindmoſt ranks' of te 
army, as ſoon as it was in march: the terrer 
and confuſion, hereby cauſed, ſpread to the ſore- 
moſt; no orders could be heard, no troops for- 
med for fighting; ſoldiers threw away their arms, 
Enſigns their colours; the only thought of every 
one was to eſtape by flight; the ven cet c. 
—.— before the Romans oeaſed to run; nor 
did theſe rally till _ came ee ae Rt 
the Republick. RL 
Then Appius, who hiring Ke tor did . 
aulled upon his men to face about, pitching his 
Camp where he could not be molefted 1 the 
enemy, once more ſummoned the army to at- 
tend Fee Seated in his Tribunal he vpbraid- 


IN ed 
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| Fer of ed them (and not without reaſon) weich their 
ROME breach of diſcipline and ſhameful behaviour; 


bet. JC. aſked the Enſigns, who appeared without their 
dred ſe- colours, what they had done with them? the un- 
, armed ſoldiers; what they had done with their 
— arms? Giving full ſcope to his natural ſeverity, 
enn ble cauſed the guilty Centurions, Enſigns, and 
ip. thoaſe of the private ſoldiers who had double al- 
lowance of proviſions, to be firſt ſcourged and 

then beheaded ;/ and the reſt of the ſoldiers he 
decimated, that is; put every tenth man-of them 
to death, e upper who a e. the 

ſufferers. _— 

| The-time for electing e ende - 

near, Appius, univerſally hated by the multitude, 
and inwardly vexed, becauſe he had acquired no 

glory, led back the wreck of his army to Rome. 
£3 In the other army, commanded by Quin#ius 
Eivy,B. z. againſt the gui, the ſcene had been far different; 
_ © 60 an amiable competition between the General and 
his ſoldiers; the ſtrife; which ſnould give the o- 


ther the greater proofs! of good- will and affec- 


tion? Quinctius, naturally mild and gentle, had 
yielded to his diſpoſition with the more pleaſure, 
as he obſerved the bad effects of his Collegue's 


Cruel ſeverity. The Ægui appriſed of this con- 
cord between the Conſul and his troops, durſt 


not ſhew themſelves. Without oppoſition they 


ſuffered, their lands to be plundered and rava- 
ged. A richer booty had never been brought 
from that country; and Quinctius gave all to his 
men: To this liberality he added praiſes, not leſs 
FEA to ſoldiers, than e They . 
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the Patricians : 
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ed home in perfe& good humour with their Ge- 
neral, and, on his account, even. ſoftened toward 
the Senate (they ſaid) had to 
them en a n to * other . a dur 
ter. 
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66 Thus, vide various 3 in wary = fo. ' Thirtys 1 


6s Abbe dend both at home and abroad, paſſed 
this year, chiefly memorable for the Comitia by 
Tribes. The affair was more conſiderable: on 
&, account of the victory itſelf, than any real be- 


« beians acquired, nor the Patricians loſt ſo much 

c ſtrength, as the Comitia themſelves loſt digni- 
«* ty, by the excluſion of the Patricians from the 

council“ 

os Ide VALERIUS and Ti... 

(choſen to ſucceed Quinctius and Appius in the 


Confulſhip) had ſcarce entered upon their office 


when the. Tribunes of the Commons revived the 
affair of the conquered lands. Addreſſing. them- 
ſelyes to both the new Magiſtrates, they conjured 
3 promiſes given by the Se. 


, * Faria fins bell, e 


ninth 
Gaal + 
ip. 


. nefit, got by the victory, For neither the Ple- | 


Year of 


ROME 


CCLIXXIIII. 


Bef. J. C. 


Four hun- 
dred ſixty- 
nine. 


Fortietn 
Conſul - 


ſlip. 


exattum,  inſignem maxime Comitia Tributa efficiunt. Nes ma- . 


Jor victoria ſaſcepti certaminis quam uſu. Plus enim dignitatis 


Comitiis ipfis detractum eft, Patribus ex. Concilio ſubmovendiy, 


quam virium aut Plebi additum, aut adrmptum Patribus. What 
is faid here of the Exclufion of the Patricians from the I- 
lies by Tribes, is not to be underſtood generally of all ſich 
Aſſemblies z for the Patrician Magiſtrates held 4/emblier iy 


paſſage of Livy, that to the Aſſemblies by Tribes for theeleBion 


Tribes as well as the Plebeian. However, it appears by this 


of Tribunes, the Patricians were nnn, a 


F 43 03% WK 
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nate 


* 


L 


DE 


Four E.. 


The , g. Dock Il 
ere ee 8 
- ed them (ſays Dioxy/us) from a ſpirit of revenge 
kxty- againſt the Senate, who had formerly refuſed a 
* triumph to his father, when he returned victorious 
from a war with the Aqui. And, as for Valerius, 


he was glad of the preſent opportunity to ſoothe 


the People, who could not eaſily forgive him the 


part he had ated, when Quæſtor, in the deſtruc- 
tion of Caſſius, the ableſt Stateſman, and greateſt 
n nec . ee 


tte N 


Kae d. ae, r Es Co, | 
will wonder why the Hiſtorian makes Caſs the greateft Ge- 
weral of bis time; and I cannot reſolve the difficulty, other- 
DIS INE Yon; pn te time 
was killed; that he was then the ableſt General 
in the Republick. By the way, it is ſomewhat ſurpriſing, 
that when the Romans were fo grievoully diſtreſſed by Corio- 


hs Gnas, they made no uſe of the abilities of Caſſus: we hear 


nothing of him during all that war. Why did not they raiſe 


bim to. the Conſulſhip when they moſt wanted ſuch a Gene- 


ral ? 
And this naturally leads me to mention another difficulty 


which frequently occurs in the Roman ftory. The Conſuls 


were always choſen in Comitia by Centuries ; and. the Patri- 
.tians are often repreſented as having all power there. Thus 
for inſtance, Li, on occaſion of the conteſt about Yolero's 
Fut, Voleronem tribunum reficit. Patres ad ultimum 
tionis kati rem ventyram, App. Claudium, Appit filium, 
jam inde 3 paternis certaminibus inviſum infeſtumque plebi, 
conſulem faciunt. Liv. L. z. c. 865. 
One would imagine, frota theſe words, that the creation 
of the Confuls was as much in the power of the Senats and 
. 


* 1 


Bo 
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Secure .of the two Conſuls, the Tribunes. 


CO 2 


brought m_ affair "hare * he and in da g. 


gentle, p. 


che Commons. . we find, A in che Comitia Centuriata 
the Plebeians often prevailed to have thoſe Candidates pro- 
moted, whom they liked beſt, and who were known tofavour 
the popular cauſe, May we not reſolve this difficulty, by ſay- 
ing, that the Commons were akways maſters in the Comtia Cen- 
turiata, when they pleaſed to exett their ſtrength; but that, 
generally ſpeaking, they had ſo much reſpe&for the old Parris 
ciax families, as to leave to them the Nomination of perſons 


— . 
dred Gaty- 
nine. og 


Forti 2A 
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ip. Q 
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to fill thoſe Magiſtracies, to which no Plebeiax could lawfully - 


be admitted ? That nevertheleſs, when any matter, which 


greatly concerned the intereſt of the whole Pleberan body, | 


was depending, they then took advantage. of their ſuperiority 
to haye one popular Patrician, at leaſt, in the Conſulſhip. 

The Tribures with their inſolent Vet, and the Senate, with 
their Lua viſb Auguri, could throw obſtructions in the way of 
each other's purpoſes at theſe Elections. And it ſeems, as if 
they therefore frequently compromiſed the matter. Les us 
baue one Conful (ſaid the Tribune) ſuch as we like, and you ſhall 


mentioned, the Collegue given to Appius was T. Quintin), a 


popular man: otherwiſe, it is highly probable, that the Pl.. 


beians would have oppoſed and Es ERNIE of the 
other, their known and avowed enemy,” ©: 

Nothing, here ſaid, will account Denner 
the abilities of. Caſtat when they were moſt wanted; becauſe 
he is repreſented as a man agreeable to both parties, till his 
propoſal of the Agrarian Law. But doubtleſs, with regard to 
the Conſuls of the year 263, che caſe was, that the Plebeiani 

from their uſual complaiſance for the Senate, as 
thinking the intereſt of the Plabeian order particularly con- 
— * at that time in the choice of the governing Magi- 


name whom: you pleaſe for the other. Thus, in the inftance juſt | 


(See p. 212.) And the ſame was doubtleſs" the 


_ caſe; — 9 Conſuls were choſen for. the preſent year! For L 
apprehend that both Valerius and Auilius were known to be 
favourers of the People before their election to the magiſtra- 


07 þ ang dat the reaſons, aigned by hen why d 
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Year of gentle, but preſſing terms, urged the Conſeripe 
ROME. Fathers to ſuffer the nomination of Decemvirs 


CCLXXXITI. 


Bef. J. c. for regulating the partition of the lands. The 


Four hun- 


dred * Conſuls ſaid nothing upon the ſubject, but aſk- 
nine. ed the opinions of the reſt of the Senate, begin- 
Fortieth ning with milius's Father. This ancient Con- 
Canſul- ſular declared, he thought nothing could be 
more unjuſt, than that a few. private men ſhould 
c N the publick mms. that thoſe en 


eee e 
mere conjectures of his own. To believe that Valerius took 
part with the People from the motive mentioned in the text, 
we muſt firſt believe the tory of Caſiuss being impeached 

before the People by Valerius and his brother Quæ for, 
which, I think, has been ſhewn to be a groundleſs tale. It 
ne had any hand in the death of 


And as to AEmiliur's reſenting the refu/al, hi father had 

| received eight years before, (in his ſecond Conſulſhip 275) 
from the Senate, of @ Triumph, I conceive the refuſal itſelf to 
be fabulous, as likewiſe all that Dioxy/ius ſays of the petition- 
er's anger, and his immediately revenging himſelf by decla- 
ring for the Agrarian Law : I conclude, I ſay, the whole 
to be fabulous, not only becauſe Livy ſays nothing of theſe | 
things, but becauſe we find /Zmilivs the father raiſed a third 
time to the Conſulſhip in 280, and as warm againſt the pre- 
tenſions of the People, as the Senate could wiſh him. And it 
ſeems very probable that both father and ſon (in imitation of 
the Fabii, (ſee p. 250.) now ſided with the Tribunes in order 
to recover to the family the good-will of the Plebeians, which 
they muſt have loſt in the former part of the Father's third 
Conſulſtip; during which the Tribune Genucins was murder- 
ed, and the Plebrians inſulted in the perſon of Yolero. That 
Anilius the father preſently repented of what he had done 
in relation to Volero, and made his peace with the Tribunes, 
there ſeems good ground to believe, ſince we find that ſtormy 
W 3 dropping their complaints. | 
ought 
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_ vught to be very well content with having held Year of - | 


the lands: ſeveral years without —— cm 


That, not to ſpeak of the natural right which all Patt 4 
che Citizens of a ſtace have to ſhare in when be. f 
longs to the publick, the Senate was particularly ein 
engaged by their own deeree, made 17 years \Fortieth... | 
ago, to divide the conquered lands among the CORO 

People: He added, That the poor Plebeians TY 
dreaded the thoughts of having children; to) 


whom they could leave nothing but their own 


wretchedneſs for an inheritance; inſtead of cul- 
tivating each the portion of land that belonged 
to him, they were obliged to work for ſubſiſ- 
tence, like ſlaves, on the eſtates of the Patri- 
ciaus; and that this ſervile way of life was not 
very proper to form the courage of a Roman. 
« My opinion therefore is, that our Conſuls do 
„now execute the Senate's decree, the execu- 
< tion of which has been hitherto delayed on ac- 
count of the unquietneſs of the times, and that 
<« they name Decemvirs, to e ne ga | 
aof the conquered lands.” 0 2. 
Appius oppoſed this pri He ſaid; that the 
People could lay the blame of their miſery upon 
nothing but their own intemperance and pro- 
digality; that the Conſuls had frequently divi- 
ded among them the booty got in the territories 8 
| of their enemies, and, upon a thorough inquiry, 
it would appear, that thoſe who had received 
the greateſt ſhare of it were the pooreſt. That 
till their manners were mended no laren could . 


4 1e be pes, 8 when the dec ee made an 
” = _g year 283, incluſive, + . 
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Year of fee chem from poverty That it would be very 
_ monſtrous if the Senate ſhould grant rewards to 
; 2 155 men who had behaved themſelves ſo ſhamefully 
ua. in the field, as they had done the laſt year when 
undder his Command. That it never was the in- 
* tention of the Senate to divide the lands among 


— 


Fortietn 


| 5 the People; that their ſole view in granting the 
r Senatus-conſultum, which Amilius ſpoke of, was 
| | 9 pue off he aff, in oner more cally 
the commotion; raiſed by the Conſul Ca 
That his immediate ſucceſſors in the magi- 
Wwe to whom the decree was directed, had 

taken no notice of it, as thinking the partition 
in queſtion would be miſchievous to the Repub- 
ck. That afterwards, during fifteen years ſuc- 
ceſſive, the Conſuls of none of thoſe years, tho 
in continual danger from the reſentment of the 
People, had thought themſelves authorized to 
name Decemvirs in virtue of a decree directed 
only to the immediate ſucceſſors of Caffius and 
Vini. He added, Nor have you therefore, 
4 Valerius, nor you, ÆAmilius, any authority to 
s name Decemvirs for the partition in queſtion, 
the Senate having given you no commiſſion to 
«qo it; As to thoſe who have uſurped the pub- 
< lick lands, whether by force or aud, if fuch 
Pe there be, let them be ſummoned to ap- 
«© pear before the Conſuls, and let their titles be 

« legally tried and determined. There is no 
want of new Laws" for Gus, we" Uave Jaws 


zu ce be 14 yeans, the year of Can de year of 
8 his immediate ſucceſſors, Po 
ded by the context. | ar hh 

| already 
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L already-wiritten ; and they are not obſolete ; Year of 
time: has formed no * eee ene” 


hes — 4 
2 * Mr. Pertor, 1 know not — — 8 NR —— 
ſumption of the lands either as a thing impracticable; or as not F orten 
to be executed without ruining the Senate and all the great | — 8 
men; objections never made by thoſe who oppoſed the r. N 
Acrarian Law. Appius Claudius himſelf, tho againſt the © 
partition, declares for the reſumption ; and ſo did hi Father in 
Caffrur's time, as likewiſe" Semproniar, who are the only per- 
ſons mentioned by Dienyfer, as then ſpeaking © on the 1 
in the Senate. 
Tho' the younger Appius now declares for the reſumption, 
as Mr. Vertot himfelf (following Dionyfius) relates, yet Mr. 
Vertot repreſents this Appius ſaying, that the Senatur-confultune 
was granted only to give the People time to ſee the injuſti 
and even impoſſibility of what they demanded, pour donner 
teins au peuple ds retonnoitre Pinjuſtice & mime Vimpoſlibilite , de 
leurs pretenfions. This impoſſibility can relate only to the re- 
famption; ; the partition admitted of no difficulty, And what 
made the re/umption ſo difficult We have the Abbot's rea- 
| ſons, where he ſpeaks of this affair in the time of Caſſius; 
8 la propoſition de Caflius, on ne 
| fouveit en faire une Joi, ſans ruiner tout d un coup be Senat E Ia 
principale Noblefſe, E. /ans exciter une  infinits de proces en garan- 
tie farm! toutes les familles de Rome. Why? Les Patriciens gui 
ben etoient emparex [des terres conpuiſes] les avoient enfermees de 
murailles : on avoit elevs deſſus des batimens : dex _troupes Ag 
claves faits des priſunziers de guerre des cultivoient pour le compre 
des Grands de Rome, & deja; une longue Preſcription... cou- 
vroit ces Uſurpations. Les Senateurs & les Patriciens n @voient | 
gueres & autres bien gu ces. terres du public, qui etoient- paſutes 
 fuceeſſpwement en e families per ſucceſſion, par pariggy, os | 
Par uentes. Tom. I. P- 268. zd Ed. 5 
I I cannot find any authority Mr. Veri has for wake that 
the Senators and Pairiciamt had hardly any eſtates but what 
they had got by uſurping the lands belonging — 
li 
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© majority of the Senate came into the opi- 
re ſo that the requeſt of the Tri- 
bunes was rejected; who thereupon, enraged 
at their diſappointment, turned their thoughts 


- + wholly to revenge themſelves on the author of 
Ä ͤ 90k 6 GIN" i 


bis 


10. lick. ee vg 2 owe BY wc i Ts GE 


y long preſeription, he. ſeems totally to forget the time of 
which he is writing, the year 267 of Rome. By his own 
kw ch 64.) theſe uſurpations did not begin till after the 
Regifuge (in 244 of Rome) 23 years before Caſſius propoſed 
the Herarian Law. And there is no reaſon to believe that 
theſe uſurpations began till after the year 257, when Targuin 


died; which Livy makes the date whence the Ariſtocratical 


domination commenced, and which was juſt ten years before 
Caſſius propoſed the Agrarian Law. The Republick was 
reduced to a very low condition after the baniſhment of Tar- 
quin, by the deſertion of all her Allies; nor till the defeat of 
the Latiner in 257, had ſhe quiet eſo of land enough 
for the Patricians to form out of it ſuch conſiderable eſtates 
for themſelves, as Mr. Yertot ſuppoſes them to have. 80 


that his difficulties ariſirig from ales, and conveyances, and 


inheritances, and lar preſeription are all a dream. 
* Lake 8 Br auroig o Bovavompinorcy al wn ATT 


vragen barer 3 N 25 ri Ka? Ann i bahn 


ve Ty dd xarnyogio arc, TagixaAur Ju anaras tt; ry 
arbeit im, niger, * Niere nde abrd 11 D. E. 
L. Ix: p. 610. 

When any Magiſtrate Aasgeld io Wp i perſon of 4 
crime before he aubolr  prople; he aſcended the Rofra, and 


_ calling the people together by a crier, ſignified to them, 


e D. 


That upon ſach aday, he intended'to accuſe ſuch a perſon of 
fach'a crime: This they termed Reo diem Weers : The ſuſ- 
pected party was obliged immediately to give ſureties for his 
appearance on the day FEY and in default of ball, was 


* . Mic 
| _ -and-exhorted all the: Gitiperts wenn 
1 2 : yr, M4, * 4 2 ſent. 


>, 


13:6 


* ct 
On the Ante — the Magiftrate again a the 


| Rofira, and cited the party by the crier ; who, unleſs ſome ok 


other Magiſtrate of equal authority interpoſed, or a ſufficient 
excuſe was offered, was obliged to appear, or might be pu- 
niſh'd at the pleaſure of the Magiſtrate who accuſed him. 
If he appeared, the accuſer began his charge, and carried it 
on every other day, for ſix days together, at the end of the 
indictment mentioning the particular puniſhment ſpecify'd 
in the Law for ſuch an offence. This intimation they term- 
ed Inquifitio, The ſame was immediately after expteſſed in 


writing, and then took the name of Rogazio, in reſpect of the 


people, who were to be aſk'd or conſulted about it; and Ir- 
yogatio,- in reſpect of the criminal, as it imported the mulct 
or puniſhment aſſigned him by the accuſer. This Rogatis was 
publickly expoſed three Nundinæ or market-days, together; 


for the information of the people. On the third market. 


day, the accuſer again aſcended the Reftra, and the people 
being called together undertook the fourth turn of his charge, 


and having concluded, gave the other party leave to enter 


upon his defence, mn eber 
dates. 
At the fame time as the accuſer Gnihed his 838 


he gave notice what day he would have the Comitia meet to 


receive the bill; the Comitia Tributa to conſider of mulcts, 
and the Centuriata for capital puniſhments. 

- Butin the mean time, there were ſeveral \ ways, by which 
the accuſed party might be relieved ; as firſt, if the Tribunts 
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of the Commons interpoſed in his behalf; or if he exciſed | 


bimſelf by voluntary Exile, Sickneſs, or upon account of 'pro- 
| viding for a Funeral; or if he prevailed with the accuſer to 
relinquiſh his charge, and let the cauſe fall; or if upon the 


day appointed for the Comitia the Augurs aiſcoreked any 1 1 


omens, and ſo forbad the Aſſembly. Kennet. Part I. B. III. 

chap. XXX. 
Vobiſmet ipſis, Pontifices et vellris liberis, cerbiliue ei- 
ware pro Tore — et ſapientia Guſulere debetis. 
Nam, 


* fond: 3 gs rely 
ede. ing to Dionyfius, "were to be, That he had given 
Bet. J. G- pernicious advice againſt the People; raiſed ſe- 
dred fw. dition in the State; offer d violence to the ſacred 
ne. + perforis of the Tribunes ; and, when commander 
Fonz of the army, had ſuffer'd an ignominious defeat 
= and a terrible ſlaughter of his ſoldiers. Never, 
__- _fays Ly, was a man, whom the Commons ſo much 

hated, ſummon d to appear in judgment before 

the People; Nunquam ante tam inviſus Pl zBI 

reus ad judicium vocatus Porvli eftz nor did 

ever the Patricians exert themſelves ſo much in 
behalf of any man as of Appius, the defender of 

the Senate, the afſerter of its dignity, its ſupport, 

its bulwark againſt all Tribunician and Plebeian 
tumults, and now expoſed to the rage of the 
amen only For having ben to warm in he 

Ley, B. 2. Appius himſelf: was, of all the Baia the 
. only man who deſpiſed the Tribunes, and the 
Commons, and the impeachment. Neither the 
menaces of the Pliheians, nor the intreaties of 


the Nobles could move him to depart from his 


Nam, eum tam moderata judicaipobali: Gar FA ver con- 

_ - fituta: primdm ut ne peenz capitis cum. pecunia conjunga- 
tur: deinde ne, niſi pro diQa die, quis accuſetur: ut ter antꝭ 
magiſtratus accuſet, intermiſſa die, quam multam irroget, 
aut judicet : quarta fit accuſatio trinũm nundinùm pro dicta 
die, qua die judicium fit futurum: tam multa etiam ad pla · 
candum, atque ad miſericordiam reis cnncgſſa ſunt: deinde ex; 

* orabilis populus, facilis ſuffragatio pro ſalute: denique etiam, 
f qua res illum diem aut auſpiciis, aut excuſatione ſuſtulit: 
tota cauſa judiciumque ſublatum eſt. Hæc cum ita fint in 

| 9 ubi accuſator ? &c, Cic. pro Dom. 17. 
2 — 
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accuſtomed manner of ſpeaking, and ſoften the. Year of | 
aſperity of his ſtyle. Once! he pleaded bis cauſe, - > Gg 
but more like an accuſer, than a perſon accuſed; Pe, lg. 
the ſame reſolute, hau ghty, diſdainful look he was — 
wont to have; the gin ſpirit in his diſcourſe,). 
full of reproaches and invectives: inſomuch that Fertem 
many of the Plebeians feared him no leſs now: e 
when -arraign'd at the Bar, than they had done 
when he was Conſul. His intrepidity and ſteadi- 2 
neſs ſo aſtoniſhed and diſcongerted the Tribunes 
and the Commons, that, of their own motion, they x 
adjourned the cauſe to another day. Before tis 
came, Appius put an end to his own life, When bn 
his ſon, who brought the dead body into the Fo- © 5 AG 
rum, was beginning to pronounce a funeral ora- 9- P. n 
tion on the deceaſed, the Tribunes endeavour d "OF 
to ſilence him; but the People more moderate - bid 9 
and equitable iriterpoſed, - and would not ſuſſer 
that ſo great u man fleguld be hinder'd from 250 
ceiving that cuſtomary honour, and Liry adds, 4 2 
that they heard him praiſed, when dead, with as 

willing an ear, as they had heard him accuſed, 

when * z and amen * 
attended his obſequie. | 

F. III. THE kanone Goring ue nd id. 

of this year, were employ'd in revenging them- __ " ” 
e hav Ara rape . vhs, ee 


Ie pen bat he died of ame difemans. mad Dies. 
Hus ſays, that it was ſo given, out 27 6, bat =o. 
in truth he kita hamfetf, © 90 G58 

The 'Greeb Hiſtorian does not admit d aue ae 
FO his cauſe before the Bach: 


| — 


D. Hal. B. 
2 ceſs againſt 


"—_ e Raman A, Bek I 


ROME l — the ren of the Republick. ... 


Bel. J. C. In che following Conſulſhip of Aulus Virginius 


> and J. Nainicius, the buſineſs of the Agrarian 


Lam was reſumed. An alarm from the Volſci 
art ſuſpended the proſecution of it, but in the end 


8 of the year, it was again ſet. on foot. And the 


ſhip. 


Liv. B. . multitude, who looked upon chemſelves as op- 
5 preſſed by the great, to ſhew their reſentment, 


N abſented' themſelves from the Aſſembly, where 


Bek. J. C. T. Quindtius and 9. Servilius were choſen Con- 


| Four hun- ſuls for the next year. They were raiſed to that 


N. dignity by the ſole voices of the Patricians and 
deeir clients, who, notwithſtanding all theſe divi- 


Tec. fons, conſtantly adhered to the party of their Pa- 


cond Con- 


ſulſhip. trons. 
EN TO preventcthe breach kum growing i, 
5 2 the new Conſuls, during all their year, buſied the 
Hal.B. people in various wars. Servilius had great ſuc- 
5 ph the Sabines; yet his glory was not 
equal to what Quinctius gained by his victories 
over the united forces of the Aqui and Volſci. 
In the heat of a battle, and when he was like to 
be worſted through the dre ſuperiority in 
numbers, to encourage his left wing to exert 
fthemſelves, he told them that his right wing was 
victorious, and by chat means he made his left 
really ſo. He then haſted to the right wing, 
and informed them of the advantages which his 
left had gained, and, by this artful conduct, he 
put the enemy entirely to the rout. He defeat- 
ed chem a ſecond time, and then took from the 
e Vol 


Chap. XIX. The Roman Hiſtory. 


Volſci the City of Autium, with its whole Terri- 


tory. 

> IV. THE complaints of the Commons. dad 
the diſſenſions at Rome began afreſh in the Con- 
ſulſhip of Ti4.* Amilius and 9, Fabius. (The 
latter was ſon of one of thoſe three famous bro- 
thers who had commanded in the Fort upon'the 
Cremera.) We have already ſeen that Æmilius 
in his firſt Conſulſhip had declared for the Parti- 


tion of the Lands: the affair was now again de- © ? 


bated in the Senate: Aimilius perſiſted in his 
former opinion. But the majority of the Sena- 
tors, and eſpecially thoſe who were in poſſeſſion 
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of the publick lands, complained much of the 


liberality of Æmilius, whom they reproached with 
making his Court to the People at the expence 
of others. His Collegue Fabius, to quiet the 


diſpute, propoſed an expedient which at firſt | 


diſpleaſed neither Party. 
ſiderable number of the pooreſt Pleberans, 


py ore oa 40 


people the City of Antium, dick added ode” 


moſt depopulated by the laſt war; and to divide 
among them ſome adjacent lands, taken from the 
Volſci. This advice being received with applauſe, 
T. Quinctius, A. Virginius, and P. Furius,' were 
without delay commiſſion'd to ſettle the new co- 
lony. But when the poor Citizens were to give 
in their names to thoſe Triumvirs to be enroll- 
ed, few of them appear d. To ſend them to ſuch 


diſtant habitations (they ſaid) was baniſning them 
from their country. And they choſe rather to 


live at Rome in indigence, with the hopes of one 


day getting a ſhare of the * lands, than to 
be 


Vol. II. Q 


_ ſhip, 
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Latines. 
allowed to arm in their own defence, nor would 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book II. 
be actually in poſſeſſion of land elſewhere ; ſo thar 
the Triumvirs, to make up the number appoint- 
ed for the colony, were forced to receive a mix- 
ed crowd of Latines, Hernici, and Volſci. 

$. V. AND now Fabius marched an army 
againſt the Aqui, and AÆmilius another againſt 
the Sabines. The expedition of the latter had 
nothing remarkable in it; but the Ægui ſubmit- 


ted to Fabius, firſt bought a truce very dear, and 
then obtained a peace, on the condition of being 


ſubject to the Republicck. 
Nevertheleſs, the next year in the Conſulſhip 


of Sp. Paſtbumius and Q. Servilius *, ſome of the 


Aqui joined the old inhabitants of Antium (who 
being deprived of their lands had taken refuge 
among them) and ravaged the Tertitory of the 
Theſe faithful Allies of Rome were not 


the Romans ſend their troops. to defend them. 
The Senate choſe rather to appoint a deputation 

to the Council of the Aqui; and Fabius, who 
had made the peace with them, was at the head 


of the embaſly. He perceived by the indirect 


anſwers they made to his demands, that they 
had no intention to give the Republick ſatis- 
faction, but only to amuſe him. Under pre- 
tence therefore of viſiting their temples and 


| publick buildings, he examined their magazines 


of arms and proviſions, ſome of which he found 
full, and others filling. The report he made ar 


his return of the preparations for war, which the 
Aqui in conjunction with the fugitive Antiates 
were carrying on, e the Republick to 


chuſe 


Chap. XIX. The Roman Hiſtory, 
chuſe two Conſuls for the next year, whoſe 


names were formidable to ' thoſe two Nations, 
7. Quinctius, who had conquered Antium in his 


ſecond Conſulate, and Q. Fabius, who had forced a 


the Aqui to ſue for peace in his firſt. Fabius, 
who was ordered to march againſt the Aqui, 


tried firſt in vain to reduce them by negotia- 
tion. The two Conſuls then joined their forces, 


and came to a bloody battle with the enemy, near 
Aleidum, fifteen miles from Rome, but with . 9. 


advantage to either ſide. 


| and Sp. Furius, men little ſkilled in the buſineſs 
of war, the latter commanded the army againſt 
the Aqui, while the former ſtay d behind to co- 
ver the Country. Furius incamped imprudently, 
engaged raſhly with the enemy, and was defeat- 
ed; after which he was ſo cloſely beſieged by 
them in his camp, that not a man could go out 
to give notice at Rome of his danger. However, 
the Senate had advice of it, and, in ſo great a 

diſtreſs, reſolved upon an expedient, never uſed 


but in caſes of extreme peril. They gave up the 
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In the following Conſulſhip of A. Paſtbumius , 


Year of 


ROME 
ccrxxxix. 8 


Bet. J. C. 


P · 618. 


Four hun- 


dred ſixktj-—ꝝ 


three. 


3 


Forty- 


ſixth Con- 


ſulſhip. 


D. Hal. B. 
9. LE 619. 


| a Fe. 3» 


Cote .. 


Roman Government abſolutely into the other 


Conſul's hands, by theſe words: Let the Conſul 
take care that the Republict 'ſuffer no detriment. 


Videret Conſul nequid Reſpublica detrimenti caperet. 


Poſthumius, who received this commiſſion, made 
all take arms who were able, and gaveT. Quinctius 


the command of the army, with the title of Pro- 


conſul, As ſoon as 24in#7vs came within ſight of 


the inveſted camp, the Ægqui left the attack, and 


retired in haſte; but Furius had before made a 
; | * 2 8 | fally, 


L 
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Year of | ſally, in which his brother L. Furius and two 


ROME 


roar 


Four — © 
dred ſixty- 
three. 


Cohorts, conſiſting of a thouſand men, had been 


ſurrounded by the enemy and all ſlain, having 
choſen rather to die fighting, than ſurrender their 
arms. The Conſul being now equal in numbers 


to the enemy, acted upon the offenſive, and o- 
bliged them to retire into their own Country. 


Pofthumius likewiſe attacked a conſiderable body 


+3- of their pillagers loaded with ſpoil, and made a 


great ſlaughter of them: And by theſe ſucceſſes 
Rome was again in tranquillity. . 


8. VI. BUT the next year, when P. Servi- 
us Priſcus and L. Abutius Elva held the Con- 
ſulſhip, a dreadful Plague ſwept away a multi- 
- tude of the Roman Citizens of both orders. The 
dead were ſo numerous, that the living threw 

them into the Her, without burial. Upon the 
news of this mortality, the qui and Volſci en- 
tered into a league againſt Rome, which they pro- 


poſed to beſiege. They began the war with 


committing hoſtilities in the territories of the 


Latines and Hernici. Theſe allies applied to the 


Roman. Senate for ſuecour; but their deputies 


found Abutius breathing his laſt, and Servilius 


not far from dn. — the latter made 


3 ak is not abfolurly certain in what Bier the year 


the Conſuls entered upon their Office, from Brutus to this 
time. Zioy tells us that Serwilius and Æburius entered upon 
te Conſulſhip the firſt of Jugi. It will appear in the ſequel 
of this Hiſtory, that down to the 6ooth+ year of Rome, the 
- Confular years began in different months, ſometimes in July. 


ſometimes in December, and ſometimes in March. Afterwards- 


they began the firſt of January, and continued io to do as 
Een the — laſted. Ronillt, ER 


_ him- 
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himſelf be carried to the Senate-Houſe, whither Yaeutiof 


ſome of the Senators likewiſe, half dead, were 
carried in litters: but all they could do, was to 
give leave to the Allies to arm and defend them- 
ſelves, and to promiſe them aſſiſtance in better 
times. The Latines and Hernici, not in a condi- 
tion to take the field, ſnut themſelves up in their 
towns, and left their country open to the ravages 


ROME 
SOA. 
Bef. J. C. 

Four hun- 
- dred ſixty- 


two.. 


Forty- 
2 

ontul- 
he p. 


of the enemy, who at length appeared before 


Rome. Both the Conſuls were now dead, and the 
greater part of the Tribunes; the Plague had car- 
ried off one fourth part of the Senators, and the 
reſt with the other Nobles were moſt of them 
ſick. The care of the * had devolved 
upon the Aidiles. _ 

Notwithſtanding ſo many dels, the Ro- 
mans ſeemed to have loſt nothing of their wont- 


D. Hal. B. 


ed ſteadineſs. They crept to the ramparts, and 
put a good face upon their affairs. Thoſe of the 


Senators who were able, mounted the guard and 
ſtood Centinels; and the City was ſtrong on every 
ſide. The gui and Yolſci at length abandoned 


their project of a ſiege, and mazched * forces 


towards Taſculun. 
In the mean time, che Plague ain raging, 
the People turned their thoughts to divine aſſiſt- 


ance; all made their vows upon the altars; the 


women ſwept the Temples with their hair; and 
continued proſtrate in the preſence of the Gods. 
From this time (ſays Ly) the peſtilence gradu- 


de repreſents the enemy as quitting the enterpriſe 
chrough fear of the infection; D. Hal. as repulſed by the 


Romans. | 
a 


Livy, 5.3. 5 
. 
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ally abated ; and the Citizens recovering health 
E and ſtrength began to apply themſelves to affairs, 


Several Inter-Kings: were ſucceſſively appointed 
to govern the State. Valerius, the third day of 


his adminiſtration as Inter-Rex, named Lucretius 
- Tricipitinus and T. Veturius Geminus Conſuls. 


They enter'd on their ene before the 
| ne of Auguſt. _ 


Dionyſius reports, hot one of the Tribunes 
Bere have immediately revived the affair of the 


conquered lands; but that the People choſe to de- 
fer it to a more convenient ſeaſon, being now en- 


tirely bent to revenge the inſults they had ſuffered 
from the Aqui and Volſei the laſt year. Even thoſe 


Citizens, whom the Laws exempted from going 


to war, neglected their privileges, and volunta- 
rily inliſted themſelves for the ſervice; ſo that the 
Conſular Armies were preſently formed. It was 
Lucretius's fortune to engage with the confede- 


rates, and give them a dreadful overthrow ; they 


loſt 13460 men in the battle and in cheir flight 
after it; and they were ſoon after defeated again 


by the forces of the two Conſuls united. And 


thus the Republick was reſtored to Rar 1 


flou — condition. 


ee r. 
5 K : 
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§. l During the abſence of the Conſuls from Rome, 


Terentius Arſa, one of the Tribunes, propoſes to 
- #he People, that there ſhould be an eſtabliſbment of 


_ Fixxp Laws to be the RuLz to the Magi- 


ſtrates in deciding cauſes between man and 
man. F. II. Q. Fabius, Governor of the City, 
warmly appoſes it. Terentius ſuſpends the pur- 
fuit of bis deſign, and, after the arrival of the 
.  Conſuls at Rome, drops it entirely. F. III. But 


the affair is revived in the ſucceeding Conſulate of : 


P. Volumnius and S. Sulpitius. Great conteſts 
about it. A ſtop put to the diſpute by prodigies 
- and ill omens. F. IV, The Law is again propo- 
fed. The contending parties come 10 blows. 
Quinctius Cæſo, the ſon of Quinctius Cincin- 
natus, is cited before the Commons fer the violent 
| -part be had alted in thoſe ſcuſfles. F. V. His 


uncle T. Quinctius and his father L. Quinctius 


plead for him. He is falſely accuſed of murder. 
The deciſion f the cauſe is deferred to another 
day; before the coming 7 which, Cæſo 1 


ve. 
a 


in the field, purſuing the advan- 


CCXCI, 
| rages they had gained over the Æqui and Volſci, Bef. J. C. 
a certain Tribune of the Commons, named C. Te. 2 
us Arſa, took the favourable opportunity of e. 
; » Ling call him vil. 1 NE: cg 
=O the 8 


HI LE Veturias 8 Lucretius were Vear of 
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the abſence of thoſe Magiſtrates to propoſe a 
new Law of great importance to the People, 
and tending much to diminiſh the Fee of the 


ares Gy Noble 


Forty - 
cab. 


Conſul- 


B.. B. 
10. p. 627+ 


During the Regal State of Rome the ſole will 


of the King had been inſtead of Law in all pri- 


vate cauſes, As the Conſuls ſucceeded to the re- 
gal power, they likewiſe ſuccerded to the prero- 
gative of diſtributing juſtice, by themſelves or 
their Patrician Subſtitutes. A few, and but few 
Rules of Law were written; and theſe were in the 


ſacred books to which Patricians only had acceſs. 


The People in general, wholly occupy'd in culti- 
vating the lands, and rarely coming to town. but 


on market-days about their domeſtick concerns, 


Liry,B. LD 


or to be preſent at the Comitia and other publick | 
Aſſemblies, holden only on thoſe days, were en- 
tirely ignorant of the ſcience of Law. 
Terentius, in his harangue to the People, urged 


with great vehemence that the Conſular Autho- 
rity was exceſſive, and inſupportable in a free 


City. That the Conſuls, independent and un- 
controll'd themſelves, turned all the terror and 


_ penalties of the Laws againſt the Plebeians. #44 


the State, by the erection of the Conſular 
ſtracy in the place of the Regal, had only = 
two Kings inſtead of one. But, (he added) to 


put an end to this deſpotick ſway of the Con- 


„ fuls, he would prefer a bill for impowering 
e five of the beſt men in the Republick to form 


* a body of Laws, whereby thoſe Magiſtrates 


< ſhould themſelves be govern'd, fo that for the 


3 future 1. ſhould not give their will for Law, 


yu nor 
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c nor exerciſe any authority over their fellow 
„ Citizens, but what thoſe _y . ne 
« entruſt them with.” 

& II. THE Nobles (ſays — ) were ter- 
ribly alarm'd with the danger of being conſtrain- 
ed to have regard to Laws in their adminiſtra- 


tion of the publick affairs. 9. Fabius, Who ci 


had been twice Conſul, was at this time Gover- 
nor of the City. He convened the Senate, and 
inveighed in ſuch terms againſt both the bill and 
its Author, that the Conſuls themſelves, had 
they been preſent, could not have fallen upon 
the Tribune with greater fury, or employ'd 
more dreadful menaces. He ch 
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Ce 9. 


arged Terentius 


with taking advantage of the abſence of the Con- 


ſuls to ſtrike at the very being of the Repub- 
lick; adding, That if, the year before, while 
bs the 
<« foreign enemies laid waſte the territory of Rome, 
the Gods, in their wrath, had permitted a man, 


Plague made ſuch havock in the City, and 


like him, to be in the Tribuneſhip, the com- 


5 monwealth muſt have ſunk under her heavy 
<« calamities : That doubtleſs, after the death of 
<« the Conſuls he would have preferr'd bills for 


<« aboliſhing the Confular Government, and, in | 


<« caſe of failure in that enterpriſe, have come at 
the head of the Aqui and Volſci to beſiege and 


to the other Triburies, and ſoftening his tyle, 


s Mr. Pertot calls this Fiat? a man inviolably attacked to 


< aſſault the City.” Then, addrefling himſelf Sa 


the Laws and Conſtitution of the Republick. We ſhall find him, foe 


by and'by, one of N no Els eee w. abba 
| themſelves in a perpetual Tyranty. | 5 


he 
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Year of he earneſtly intreated them to engage their Cot. 
ROME legue to ſuſpend the proſecution of his deſign, | 
Bef. JC. till the arrival of the Conſuls. The Tribunes 

did fixty- comply'd, and even did more than was aſk'd 
one for they prevailed with Terentius (as we ſhall pre- 
"i... 7 ſently ſee) to drop the buſineſs in reality, though 
--.. in appearance it was only deferr'd. The Conſul 
ſhip. were ſent for home. 
Ley, B.:. Lucretius brought with him to Rome a prodi- 
b 0 gious booty; and the whole was expoſed, during 
three days, in the Campus Martius, that every 
man who had been plunder'd by the enemy 
might take back his own. This procedure gain- 
| ed the Conſul much good-will, and all agreed 
that he deſerved a triumph for his ſucceſsful 
Campaign. The triumph was however poſtpo- 
ned, he himſelf judging the affair of Terentins's 
- bill (then depending) to be of more impor- 
rance. Several days was this debated in the Se- 
nate and before the People. At length (fays - 
Livy) the Tribune yielded to the Majeſty of 
the Conſul and deſiſted; and then Lucretius and 
His army received their due honours. (Veturius 
had only an ovation.) 
Sen, Ui. TRANQUILLITY continued not 
'CCXCII. long, For no ſooner were the Conſuls elect, P. 
per lug. Volumnius and S. Sulpicius, entered upon their of- 
-  dred fixty. fice, than all the five new Tribunes (of whom 
0 Virginius was the warmeſt) exerted their utmoſt 
9 S to get 7 nuts $ bill paſſed, Superſti- 
Conſul- tion 


0 ir cles en Fawn) din to have id 


of two diſinct articles, the &/ for a limitation of the 0 
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tion put ſome 1 to the progreſs of this im- 
pPortant affair. 
and then fiery meteors, and other phænomena, 
purely natural, the vulgar conſider'd as forerun- 
ners of greater calamities. 
once taken poſſeſſion of their minds, ſpectres 
were ſeen by ſome, ſupernatural voices heard by 
; others. That a Cow had ſpoke, was a tale which 
| _ had found no credit the laſt year, but now it was 
believed; and the more eaſily on account of a 
new prodigy (which no- body queſtion'd,” and 
which had no example on record) a Her of 


raw fleſp, of which, as it fell, ſome greedy flocks | 


of birds catch'd a part, and the reſt lay long on 
the ground without its 322; oh or having any 
ill ſmell. 


| Recourſe. was preſently had to the Sybilline | 


2 and the Duumvirs (two Patriciant) who 
had the care of them, and perfectly underſtood 
them, diſcover'd there, that Rome was by theſe 
prodigies threatened with an invaſion from ſtran- 
gers, and that the Romans would do well to a- 
void civil diſcord. To ſupport the prediction, 
haſty tidings came from the Hernici, that the .- 
qui and Volſci, in concert with the new colony of 
Antium, were preparing to attack the Republick. 


ar Authority, which article he ſuppoſes to have been drop- 


ped entirely; the /econd, for introducing and e/tabliſhing a 
body of written Laws. I cannot perceive that any other limi- 
tation of the Conſular Prerogatives was intended by Teren- 
tius, than what that body of fix d Laws, . propoſed by him, 
would negeſſarily put to it, and what the Decemviral Laws 
N the 12 Tables did actually put to it a few years after. 


Earthquakes gave the alarm; &-y0; 1 


dred ſixty. 
And when fear had | 
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The Tribunes laugh'd both at the prediction, 
and at the important news ; and accuſed the Se- 
nators (not without reaſon) of inventing both, 
to ſtave off the affair of Terentius's bill. And 
when the Senate had order'd * Levies to be made 
| for 


d Diomſus ſays nothing of the intelligence from the Hernici, 
or the conſequent order for Levies of ſoldiers. He repreſents 
(B. 10. p. 629.) the Senate and Tribunes as gravely confer- 
ring about the meaſures proper to be taken for guarding the 
State againſt the unknown dangers threatened by the bad 
omens. He adds, that the aſſembly agreed upon the expe- 
diency of concord in the adminiſtration of the publick af- 
fairs; but could not agree upon the means to effect that con- 
cord. Muſt the Nobles yield to the Tribunes, or the Tri- 
bunes to the Nobles? The Conſuls and the chief Senators 
alledged that the Tribunes, by attempting innovations in 
the Government, ought to be deem'd the authors of all the 
civil feuds. On the other hand the Tribunes charged the 
Conſuls and the Patrician with being the ſole cauſes of the 
diſturbances, by their unreaſonable oppoſition to a whole- 
ſome bill, which tended only to eftabliſh a juſt equality a- 
mong the Citizens. Finding their remonſtrances ineffec- 
tual, they had recourſe to the People. | 

- The fame Hiſtorian reports, that in the afſembly to which 
the Tribunes propoſed the Law; there were many of the el- 
der Senators as well as of the younger, who delivered ſtudied 
_ ſpeeches againſt it, and that the debate laſted ſeveral days; 
till the Tribunes, vexed at the loſs of ſo much time, refuſed 


5 40 hear any more remonſtrances, and appointed a day for 


coming to a final determination upon the queſtion ; and 
when they had exhorted all the Plebeiant to be then preſent, 
in order to give their ſuffrages by Tzrszs, they diſmiſſed 
the aſſembly, That, after this, the Conſuls and moſt conſi- 
derable men of the Patritiam inveigh'd in very ſharp terms 
againſt the Tribunes, and proteſted that they would never 
ſuffer the introduction of new Laws, which had not firſt paſf- 
ed the approbation of the Senate. They ſaid, (p. 6301) 
be 8 8 „% that 
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for the war, and the Conſuls, erecting their Tribu- 
nal in the Forum, would have perform'd their 
Commiſſion, the Tribunes interpoſed. If the 
Lictor laid hold of any Citizen, who refuſed to 
give his name, the Tribunes, n by the mul- 
titude, ſet him free. 

$. IV. NOR did theſe Plibeion Magiſtrates 


uſe more violence to hinder the Levies, than the 
Nobles did to hinder the paſſing of the Law; 


which was conſtantly propoſed every comitial day, 
and was now couched in words to this effect: 


% That the People, in lawful Comitia, ſhould 
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e depute ten perſons venerable for their age 
e and prudence, and whoſe ſqle ambition was 
« true glory, to form a body of Laws for regu- 
« lating both publick and private affairs; that 
« theſe Laws, when compiled, ſhould be propo- 


<« ſed to an aſſembly of the People; and, when 


e approved and enacted by the People, ſhould 


« that Laws were a fort of compaR between all the 9g 


« bers of a State, and not rules dictated by one part of it 
« only. That when a part, the ignoble and worſe part, took 

« upon them to preſcribe Laws to the noble and better, de- 
«« ſtruction muſt inevitably be the conſequence. What right 


2 (faid they) have you Tribunes, to enact Laws or to abro- | 


« gate Laws? your authority is but an emanation from that 
« of the Senate. The purpoſe of your inſtitation was only 


to ſuccour the poor Citizens when oppreſſed; and this 


„ privilege was granted conditionally that you ſhould at- 
* tempt nothing farther, and you have forfeited this privi- 
* lege by the changes you have made with regard to the Co- 
« mitia held for your elections, 5c,” Vid. ſupr. p. 196, The 
Hiſtorian adds, that after theſe expoſtulations they had re- 
courſe 'to violence, and that Cofo was their chief inſtru- 


ment, marks 


"Net " "be: 
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« be fix'd up in the Forum, to the end that e- 


; ROME <« very man might know what were his own. 


&* rights, and what 1 rights of the annual Ma- 
6 giſtrates. n 


As, in theſe aſſemblies, headfizong: temerity | 


and violence prevail'd, and there was no room 


for ſober and deliberate counſel, the elder Sena- 


tors ſeldom appear'd there; and the Conſuls for 


the moſt part kept away for fear of expoſing the 


dignity of their office to affronts. The conduct 
of the oppoſition to the Tribunes they generally 
left to the young, raſh, audacious Nobles. Con- 
ſpicuous among theſe was Quinctius Cæſo, a perſon 


of high birth (bęing the ſon of Quinctius Cincin- 


natus) approved courage in war, and of an extra- 


ordinary ſize and ſtrength of body. With theſe 
advantages he had the talent of oratory. The 
Republick could not boaſt of a braver ſoldier, 
or a readier ſpeaker. This youth, when encir- 


cled with his band of Nobles, as if his ſtrength 


and eloquence had inveſted him with all confular, 


and even dictatorial power, ſtood forth the bul- 


wark of the Senate ; and not only ſuſtained the 


moſt ſtormy efforts cf the Tribunes, but fre- 
_ quently drove them and all their Plæbeians out of 


the Forum. Whoever offer'd to reſiſt did not 
fail to be ſeverely treated, ſtr ippꝰd of his cloaths 


and ſent away naked: ſo that the Tribunes plain- 


diiſhearten'd by his overbearing violences; but 


ly ſaw their bill was loſt, if C/o were ſuffer'd to 
on at this rate, Four of them he had quite 


Virginius, who had a ſpirit not eaſy to be daunt- 


ed, cited him to trial before the People, on a 


cn” 


ES © wow oe ' 
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capital accuſation. Czſo, rather enraged: than 
terrified by this affront, became more inſolent 
and audacious than ever in the war he made 
upon the Plebeians and their Tribunes. His ac- 
cuſer, during the interval between the ſummons 


and the day for trial, gave him free ſcope to hurt 
himſelf, and frequently propoſed the Bill, not in 


hopes of paſſing it, but to provoke the young 
man to furniſh, by new miſdemeanors, more 
matter for his impeachment, which he fail'd not 
to do; and every odious thing done or ſaid by 
any of the other young Patricians, was imputed 


to Cæſoʒ who, nevertheleſs, continued forcibly to 


hinder the paſſing of the Bill into a Law. At 
length Virginius, addreſſing himſelf to the Plebei- 
ans aſſembled, © You ſee, Romans, that it is 
* impoſſible for you to obtain the Law you fo. 


* much deſire, while Cz/o continues a Citizen 


« of Rome. But why do I ſpeak of that Law? 
« He ſtands in the way of your liberty; and, in 


pride, ſurpaſſes all the Targuins that ever lived. 
© This youth, ſo audacious and violent while 
« only a private Citizen, muſt doubtleſs make 
an excellent Magiſtrate. What think you? 
« ſhall we patiently wait till we ſee Rim Conſul 
or Dictator ?? 


At theſe words, many from among the multi- 


tude, and eſpecially thoſe who had been roughly: 
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treated by Cæſo, vehemently call'd out to the Tri- 
bune to perſiſt in the proſecution of the delin- 


"gn puruſtunent. 


4 


quent, and to do his utmoſt to being him t to con- 
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Yer ef. F. V. THE day for the trial came; and the 
815 Plebeiant in general, by their warmth and earneſt- 
= Bef. IS. neſs, ſeem'd to think that their liberty depended 
ered fixty. on the condemnation of Cæſa. Urged therefore 
- by neceſſity he, with much inward indignation, 
nintn went about folliciting the favour even of the 
— meaneſt among them. His relations and friends 
7" ah B. 3. made Gemfclres his advocates to the Aſſembly ; 5 
yet they did not attempt to clear him of the vio- 
lences laid to his charge, but anſwered the in- 
vectives of the Tribunes againſt him by expatia- 
ting on his real merit. His uncle T. Quinctius, 
after recounting the honours which he himſelf 
and others of the Quinclian name had acquired 
by their exploits, affirmed, that neither his family 
nor even the Roman State had ever produced a 
finer genius, or a warrior of more conſummate 
bravery than Cæſe; whom, when he ſerved under 
him, he had often ſeen behave himſelf fo gal- 
Lantly i in fight, that he had marked him for the 
prime ſoldier in the army. Sp. Furius (who had 
been Conſul in 289) bore teſtimony to the ſuc- 
ceſsful valour which Cæſo had exerted, when ſent 
by his uncle Titus to reſcue him and ** n out 


This is Livy's account; | 

| Dionyhus, p. 631, ſays nothing of the timorous and ſub- 
miſſive behaviour of C/o ; but, on the contrary, that when 
be was called upon to plead, he refuſed to own the juriſ- 
_ diftion of the Aſſembly, offering at the ſame time to ſubmit 
hiofelf to the judgment of the Conſuls, whom he regarded 

as his only lawful Judges. | 
And this Hiſtorian introduces no other advocate pleading 
for Cb, but his own father L. Quinchius Cincinnatur, into 
whoſe mouth he puts the ſubſtance of all that Li] 9 
to other . | c 
| 0. 


ct ct 
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of imminent danger. Lucretius, one of the laſt 
year's Conſuls, covered with freſh laurels, ſhared 


his glory with Cæſo, enumerating his many va- 


liant deeds both in expeditions and in pitched” 
battles; and he admoniſned the Aſſembly to 
make it their choice, that a young man of ſo ex- 
cellent natural endowments, and who could not 
but be a valuable poſſeſſion to any State to which 
he ſhould belong, might rather be a Citizen of 
Nome than of any other City. He added, that 
increaſe of years would gradually diminiſn in him 
that indiſcreet ardour and too forward boldneſs 
which gave offence, and that experience would 
teach him the only thing he wanted, prudence. 
And he preſſed them therefore that they would 


ſuffer to grow old among them ſo great a genius, 


whoſe faults were decaying and virtues ripening. 
IL. Quinctius Cincinnatus pleaded likewiſe for 


his ſon, not by extolling his merit (for he feared 
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leſt that would ſerve only to exaſperate his ene- 


mies) but by humbly intreating the Aſſembly to 
impute his errors to his youth, and to forgive 
them for the ſake of his father, whom no man 


could accuſe of having ured. them in 1 in- 
ſtance by word or deed; © | 


Virginids, perceiving, that the: multitude were 


ſoftened towards the accuſed by theſe interceſ- 
ſions, and the merit of the interceſſors, and fear- 


ing that if Cæſo eſcaped with impunity the 


young Nobles would become more inſolent than 


ever, anſwered Cincinnatus, That his ſon was 


80 « the more inexcuſable, for his having had the 


© example of ſo good a father, Ry to re- 
Vor. IL R « gulate 
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<< + gulatc his conduct, and having totally ne= 


glected to follow it.“ He added, Tou, 


Bef. J. C. < — Quinctius, are doubtleſs in a great mea- 


Four hun- 
dred ſixty. 


e ſare ignorant of the crimes and miſdemeanors 


oc this unworthy ſon, who is no leſs a re- 


Fort 
nint 


N 
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<< proach to you, than a plague to his Country: 
«* but, that you may be better acquainted with 
< his character, pleaſe to hear a relation of one 
« of his noble deeds, and compare it with thoſe 
<« his exploits in war that have gained him ſo 
much glory; and let the Aſſembly judge 
<« whether it be adviſeable to ſhew indulgence 
“to ſuch a Citizen.” | 
Then calling upon one Valſcius (who ſtood 
w, to act a part which had bren concerted 
between them) he bid him recount what he 
knew of Cæſo's behaviour. Volſcius, directing 
his ſpeech to the People, ſaid, I could have 


e withed it had been in my power ſooner to 
bring my complaints for the death of a moſt. 


dear brother whom Cæſo murdered. It was 


in the Confulſhip of L. Æbutius and P. Ser- 
vilius, when Rome was afflicted with the Plague. 
Returning home one evening, my brother and 
«I, from a friend's houſe where we had ſup- 


66 companions, who together had been making 
* debauch. They at firſt attacked us with a- 


O e makes this Palins eo be ons of the orefens Tri- 
"bunes, Livy ſays he had ſome years before been Tribune. 
*Accordi ing to Pighius there was a Volſcius among the Tri- 
bunes in the Conſalſhip of Æburiur and” Ser vilius, when the 
OY. quarrel, ks as bh 
: buſive 
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« buſive language, ſuch as young men full of Year of - 


<< wine/ are wont to employ- when they would 
<«< inſult poor Citizens whom they deſpiſe; My 
& brother anſwering one of them as a man of 
* ſpirit would do, Cæſo inſtantly knocked him 
down; and with his fiſts and his feet ſo'bruiſ- 
« ed hith, that he (not perfe&ly recovered of the 
« epidemick fickneſs' with which he had been 
« ſeized) remained half dead upon the ground. 
% J had him conveyed home in mens arms, he 


t“ died preſently after, and it was judged that 


« he died of the blows he had received! 1 
e could not carry my complaints to the Con- 
«fuls, they dying the fame year of the Plague: 
ts Their ſucceſſors L. Lacretius and T. Vefurius 
« wete 4 long time in the field. At their re- 
turn I cited C ſeveral times to appear be: 
« fore them: but inftead of juſtice T "oth no⸗ 
* thing from him but blows.” “ 

This ſtory blew the People up to ſuch a we 
that ſome of them ſeem'd diſpoſed; without exa- 
mining into the truth of the fact, to kill C/ 
upon the ſpot. The Conſuls, and eveti the Tri. 
bunes themſelves, gave a check to this exttava- 
gance. But Yirgimus commanded to lay hold 
on Ceſo and carry him to priſon, there to bè de- 
| 22 till he ſhould be brought to trial for his 


life on Volſciuss accufation. The Patricians for- 
eibly oppoſed: the execution of this order, and 


Tit. Nabu remonſtrated to the Aſſembly, that 
it was utterly illegal to do violence to the a 
of any Citizen uhheard and. uticondemned, tho 
he v. were accuſed of a capital crime. Virginius 
2 Anf wer- 
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anſwered, that he had no intention to/puniſh Cz/o 
before condemnation, but that his perſon ought 
to be ſecured in-priſon to the day of trial, that the 


red Bu ixty. Roman People might have it in their power to in- 
la due puniſhment/on a murderer. The other 


Forty» 
ninth 
Conſul - 
fhi P» 


Tribunes, being appealed to, took a middle way; 
they agreed that Cæſo ſhould not be impriſoned, 


but ſhould give ſecurity to appear in judgment 
on the day appointed, It was referred to the Se- 
nate to name the ſum in which each ſurety ſhould 
be bound; and C/o was held in arreſt in the 
Forum, during the deliberation of the fathers 


on this matter; they fixed the ſum at 3000 


* Aﬀes, It being left to the Tribunes to deter- 
mine the number of the ſureties, they demanded 


ten; and accordingly ten were bound for Cæſo's 


appearance, and he releaſed. This was the firſt 
inſtance of ſecurity given to the Publict for aps 


pearance. Cæſo that very night left Kew and 


. retired into Hetruria. 


When the day, fixed for t the wink came, Un 


urged, that, Cæſo having baniſhed himſelf, all 


D. Hal. B. 
10. p. 633. 


© 11. whole demand, ſold the better part of his eſtate, 


4. 13. 


proceedings ought to be ſtopped; Virginius ne- 
vertheleſs held the Comitia : but 'the other Tri- 
bunes, being appealed to, diſmiſs'd the Aſſembly. 
The ſurety- money was however eee ex- 


acted. 


Aline umme auld, not. permit the 
other ſureties to be ſufferers; and, to ſatisfy the 


| ng to a poor cottage on the farther; fide of 
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the Tiber, where with his own hands eu Vear or 


ted a few acres of land, which, from his name, 
were wards called wy Wer eee, 


11 7 "Is IS 


83 


CHAP. XXI. 


91 I. 7 1 Pitricians continue ſteady in thi _— 
lion to the Bill, and condut# themſelves in that op- 
' Poſition with more art than they had hitherto done. 
" The Tribunes, not able to carry their point, ſpread 
falſe reports, i TRATIONS fo the. e and ſhe Whey 
© body of the Nebles,” es NG 


b 


* 15 * 0 en 
l Des iert 0 4 e Ef T 2 „ 


HE Tidy an by ths new 


8. I. 1 f 


. Fn) . - * - 
KT ,f1 


victory, believed themſelves now ſe- 

eure of e Terentiuss Bill paſſed. They 
that the Patricians, intimidated by 
the baniſhmenr of C/o, would infallibly ſtoop 
to them and they ' flattered " themſelves the 
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more readily with this hope, becauſe the elder 


Senators (ho kept pretty much out of ſight) 
ſeemed to 
Government. Vain was their hope; they were 


totally diſappointed. For the younger Noble, 5 
and eſpecially the late companions of Cſs,” had 
loſt nothing of their boldneſs; their anger a. 


gainſt the Commons was augmented, and they 
had learnt tb 
before. Whenever the Law was propoſed, and 
the Tribunes, by attempting to remove them 


from the Aſſembly, had furniſhed them with a 


pretext for violence, they attacked thoſe Plabejan 


MNagiſtrates in ſuch a manner, that no one of the 
aſſail- 


1 % R 5 


yield to them the poſſeſſion of 2 


guide its fury more artfülly than |... 


4 — n 


N 
' 
#1 

C 
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| Year of aſſailants could be ſingled out as more guilty 
3 than any other, 5 The P eople complained, that, 
. 1.8. inſtead af one Caſe, they had now to do with a 
— thouſand, In the intermediate days, when the 


— Law was not in queſtion, no men more peace- 
r able and gracious than theſe young Nobles; 


ninth 


| Conſul. they -cqurtequſly ſaluted. the Pleheians, accoſted 


? them familiarly, invited them to their houſes, 
frequented. the Forum to aſſiſt them in their 
cdauſes, and even permitted the Tribunes unmo- 
leſted o hold Councils, of the Commons, and 

do any buſineſs they pleaſed, that of the Law 

only excepted : nay, without ſo much as throw- 
ing out a word of contradiftion; they ſuffered 
| thoſe, Pleven; Magiſtrates to be fechoſen, for 
tze coming year, to the ſame office; oondeſcen - 
ſions and compliances by which they gradually 
ſoftened the multitude and blunted the edge of 

their zeal for the Law: and by this various ma. 
nagement they effectually defeated every attempt 

to get it-paſſed, r ee 7200 * 

|  Folunmius and Sul piciu . 

Vear of heſe Conſuls gave place to P. Valerins: wt 
in C.Clandius (brother of Appius Who killed himſelf) 
2 but the Bill continued to be the ſole object of 
dred fly. the publick attention. The more the young 
dine. Nobles inſinuated themſelves into the affections 
Fifi of the Plabeians, the more did the Tribunes en- | 
Conſul- ade to inſti]. into the minds of the ſame Pl. 
b G8 heirs ſuſpicions of thoſe Nobles, by loading them 

with oalumnies. They gave out, „ That: there 

vas a conſpiracy on foot; that Cſa Qyiniivg 

u — * that _" - 
** certe 


Chap. XXI. The Roman Hiſtory. 
« certed' to murder the Tribunes and maſſhere 
« the Commons. That the elder Nobles had 
4 commiſſioned the younger to ſuppreſs the Tri- 
i bunician Power, that ſo the Republick might 
4 be reſtored to the ſame form bens 
% in which it was before the Seceſſion.” 
This is Livys account (and it is all dane be 
ſays) of the management of the Tribunes to ren- 
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der ineffectual the artifices of the young Patri. 


cians with regard to the Plebeians ; and there is 


nothing incredible or extraordinary in this ac- 
count. When diſcord prevails, and faction runs 
high in a City or a State, ſuch ſlanderous re- 
ports, hes of a day, are common But Diovyfus 1 
(incited perhaps by his paſſion for ſpeech ma- 
king, or a deſire to pleaſe the Claudiun family) 


has expatiated on this matter, and given us 4 


long tale, the moſt material cireumſtance of 

which ſeems equally incredible and ridiculous ; 
and the introduction to his tale is very well ſuits 
ed to it. Nome, ſays he, was threatened with"A 
more terrible war from the neighbouring powers, 
than it had ever yet ſuſtained. And this danget 
it was brought into by its inteſtine diviſions; o- 
formably io the prediction of the Sy billine oracles, 
and . of benven 9 ii hee, 


2 n in een. Mi NOTION ba. 

© 2 Me, Rollin thinks it not improbable. ban de Tribune 
c bad received ſome imperfe/2 . r of the conſpiracy 
which preſently after broke out, and © 
$4bine was the conductor; and that, by their hatred to the 
Pausialbes ey were carried t6:ſulpe@ theſe; their domeſtick 


n 12 9 K R 53's $ & - 911 199%” hart IN 3 | 
e * 


We 


which Herdonius the : 


pirerſaries, of the miſchicyous dehigns farmed by a foreign 
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prodigies, the ſpectres, miraculous voices, ſhower 


of raw fleſh, Ar. What W 


. or ſpoken the year before.] 


The Tribunes, l ** the Conſul 


ww Claydius had inherited the implacable hatred of 
&h his family to the Commons, and was prepared 
to oppoſe their demands with all his power; and 
ſiding the faction of the young Nobles too ſtrong 


to be quelled by farce, eſpecially ſince. theſe, by 
their careſſes and ſoothing arts, had conciliated 
to them many of the Plebeians, and cooled their 
ardour for paſſing the La-ãW; they, in order to 
ſtrike a terror into the Plebejans I ſo gained] and 
to get the better of Claudius, impudently con- 
mies che fallowing . S firſt a- 


nous rumours, all — miſchief that hung 


Forum from morning ta night, and ſeeming 
full of anxious gare, held conſultations, to which 


they admitted no other. perſon, This part acted 


for ſome days, they forged a letter, and cauſed it 


to be: delivered to them in the ſight! of all the 


| People, by a perſon unknown, On reading the 


contents they: ſtart from their ſeats, ſtrike their 


forcheads with their hands, put on looks of ex- 
treme ſurpriſe and ſorrow, and, when by all this 


they have drawn about them a numerous crowd 


(earneſt to know what "the" letter ontained) 
Romans, fays, Virginius, the Commons of 
„ Rowe are in the utmoſt peril. - If the Gods; 
6 protectors of innocence, had not interpoſed, 
a ve e had been Incyitably undone, Be pleaſed 

$6 10 
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„ to remain here till we have acquainted tlie 
5+ Senate with our intelligence, that ſo all may 
4 unite in taking meaſures for the preſervation 
4 of the Republick.” This ſaid, away they went 
to the Conſuls. While the Conſuls aſſembled the 
Senators, various were the diſcourſes and 1 imagi- 
nations of the People in the Forum, concerning 
the contents of the letter. The Emiſſaries of the 
Tribunes, following their inſtructions, put about 
reports expreſly contrived for the occaſion. Tlie 
reſt believed and ſpoke each man according to 
his fears. Some ſaid, the letter doubtleſs im- 
ported, that Cæſo Quinctius had been choſen Ge- 
neral of the qui and Volſci, and Was coming 
with a numerous army to attack Nome. Others 
knew for certain, that Cæſois buſineſs was only to 


cruſh-the Commons of Rome, deprive them of 


_ their privileges; and aboliſh the Tribuneſhip 
and that with the univerſal conſent of the Patri. 
cians he had undertaken to do this by the means 
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of a foreign army. No (faid others) not all the 


Patricians are in the conſpiracy, but the younger 
of them- only and many affirmed that Cæio was 


not coming, but was already in _—_ though 


concealed, and was 3 with his 
aſſociates to ſeize od aig pi, the ad- 
vantageous poſts. Men 


- Phe Senate being! "embed; VAR in the 


name of the whole College of Fribunes, deliver- 


ed himſelf in words to'thiseffe'; : 
©4. Many'\fumouts, Canſcript Fathers, have of 
ate prevailed in the City concerning/ ſome 

Nn we are threatened; 


95. 


„ 


but 


_ 


k 
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Year of «/as they were uncertain and devoid of proof, 
CCXCUIL. enen leſt our ſo 
n doing ſhould raiſe a commotion, and you 
Fin. **ſhould: think us more haſty and raſh than 
on Oo We did not however neglect theſe 
Pie ** cubs. — our beſt endeavours to diſ- 
— cover the ground of them. At length the Di- 
s vine Providence, perpetual Guardian of this 
* Republick,” has brought to light the maden 
cCounſels of impious men. We have juſt re 
3 8 e e item m rangers; who-have ew. 
| 29 
zn ſnall hereafter name to you. Our 
foreign intelligence agrees exactly with the 
| « . rumours. at home. The danger preſſes; mea- 
< ſures to ward it muſt be immediately taken; 
s but we reſolved (as was fitting) to lay the mat- 
* ter open to you, before we informed the fes. 
| wks of it; 
Kuen then, that there.is s conſpiracy form | 
2 ed againſt the Commons of Rome, by perſons 
« of diſtinction; among whom, it is ſaid, there 
10 << are. ſome, not many, of the elder Senators; 
chat the greater number of the conſpirators 
+©/ ape; Knights, et yet received into the Senate, 
and whom it is not yet time to mention by 
6 name, They have reſolved (ſo we are infor- 
med) to take the opportunity af ſome dark 
night to attack us in our ſleep. Breaking in- 
to our houſes, they are to cut the throats of 
che Tribunes, and of all thoſe Plehrians who 
ces have diſtinguiſhed themſelves» by a zeal fot 
abe hen of the Beopls. And when. we pre 


41 | © # once 
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I neceſſary for the execution of this deſign, hey 


* ,affiſtance, of the gui and Volſci, ſuch a force 


fi pens gn bs to aid us in taking due ven- 


6 **.you-is (and. nothing can be more.reaſonable) 
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— en all they think they ſhall eaſily Year of 

% prevail with you to revoke, by an unanimbus Scree | 
«, decree, all the conceſſions you have made to f J. 0. _ 
10 the Commons. And, as they ſaw, that a con- 2 


« ſiderable number of foreign ſoldiers, would be nine. 


* have afſociated in thejr;enterpriſe one of your Cont. / 

7 gg Czſo Quinctius, and have, made him a 1. 
the chief conductor of it, a; man whom, tho 

« 23 of ſedition and murder, ſome, here : 

*« preſent, reſcued from puniſhment. by contriy+ 

ing his eſcape from Rant. To him the con · 

* ſpirators have promiſed magiſtracies and ho- 

te nours, and other rewards, of his noble exploits. 

He, on his part, has engaged to bring to their 


* as they want. In a ſhort time he is to be 

t here with ſome of the moſt daring of them, 

* hom he s to introduee into the City, not all , 

*+. togethex, but ſecretly: one by one, or in mall 

41 numbets ſuceeſſively. The: teſt are ſoon: to 

„ follqw, and, when we the Tribunes are ſlain, 

fall without mercy upon every poor Plebeian, 

e ho ſhall offer to defend his Uberty: 550% i 
10 ln, this extremity. of danger we have re- £5; 

05 coutſe to you, Cenſeript Hater, and cnq,⏑j! 
Ks vou: by, all that is. moſh ſacred, not to ;abandon —@ 
cus ta the frage and crucky ok. theſe our wicked 


3 the authors of ſa deteſtable an en- 
t teſpriſe , The firſt thing wo humbhy intteat of 


- 
—— IEIIs a " =_ — 
— — — — 


chat dye Pectee you. authorize Nur Thien, 
40 v * t 
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Abe take informations againſt the enen 


ll. . Ir is ſurely fitting, that, in ſuch an inquiſition, 
- C. „„ the perſons whoſe ves are threatened by the 


. plot, fnould be the inquiſitors: If there be 


„ any man here, ho ſhall oppoſe this demand, 


< he muſt either be out of his one or x deeply 


a | enge in the conſpiracy - 


The Senators were greatly aſtoniſhed at this 

relation,” and no leſs perplexed by the Tribunes 
requeſt: They laid their heads together, but 
could not reſolve what anſwer to take. They 
feared to grant what the Tribunes demanded, and 
they feared to refuſe 4. Claudius, the Conſul, 


. ſuſpecting ſome deceit, dehvered them out of 


their Dilemma. Riſing up, he thus anſwered, 

Fou are extremely miſtaken; Virginius, if you 
imagine that any member of. this haue is ſo 
:£60liſh, or ſuch an enemy to the Feople, as to 
4%; be againſt an inquiry. into the Plot you ſpeak 
e (if any ſuch plot there de) or -againſt ad- 
5 mitting the Tribunes .itito the number of the 
. inquiſitors. But, to tell you my mind freely 
+ (and'T have no apprehenſion of being thought 
ii one of the conſpitators)Vlook po lis Ole 


mutter as 4 pure invenrion and ſtratagem of 


_$:1500r Own, to revenge yourſelves om us for our 
0 idle to. your Bill. If there bet any plot 
| 11 68 fo6t;) you e the plotters: Ahe feſult of 
<6 thoſe long and che Cconſultatibns you? held 


i 5 was tis notable ſcheme! Tou 


« Were Hf to al the People with ruburs of 
© inpeiing danger, and2by this propre their 

: 5 o rec imphcdly any dreadful ſtory 
Gr * 6 you 
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you [ſhould afterwards pleaſe to give out. Year-of 
au Then a perſon unknown was to deliver to — 2 
« you, in publick, a letter, containing intelli- 2 — 
« gence of a conſpiracy againſt the Commons of dre — 
„Nome. Thus furniſhed with matter of com- nine. 
% plaint, you were to come to Senate, be very — 
tc angry, and demand a Decree impowering you Conti. 
« to; fir inquiſitors on this important affair. TSR 
Thought you, F the Patricians reject aur re- 
« queſt, we can take occqſion from thence to mate 
„ them very. criminal in the eyes of the People, who, 
tc exaſperated 10 the pitch of fury, will be ready to 
66 execute whatever we ſpall prompt them to; on 
t the other band, if the Patricians grant our re- 
0 queſt, wwe will then charge with treaſon all thoſe 
f them, old and young, who have ſhewn the moſt 
& reſolution in eppaſing our meaſures.. The fear of 
A condemnation will either make them promiſe ne- 
e per more to oppoſe us, or compel them to leave the 
« City. Aud thus we ſpall reduce our ee 
« to'a vary inconfiderable number. =, 
“Such, Conſcript Fathers, was the 7x x08 BEOS, 
formed againſt the moſt worthy of our Sena- 
& tors, ſuch the ſnares laid for the innocent 
Knights. And that what I fay is true a few 
« words will evince. — Tell us, Virginius, and 
4 you, the reſt of the tribunes, all in ſuch im- 
a minent peril, Who are thoſe ſtrangers from 
„ whom you received your intelligence? Where 
* do they dwell? How came you acquainted 
. with them? And how came they to be ſo well 
« acquainted with our councils and defigns.? 
. < Why gen to tell us who they are? Why pro- 
GY © miſe 


* 
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tt miſe to — hereafter ? Tou ought to 
have done it already. And where is that man, 
u h brought you the letter you "talk of?“ 
* Why don't you produce him, that ve may 
examine him, and thereby Enom whether 
„what you fay have any foundation of truth, 


SN dee cet (as I ſuſpect) a tale of your own 
© forging? And then, as to your doweftich intel. 


<« ligence; which agrees ſo perfectly well with . 
« your foreign, what was it? Who gave it you? 
„What makes you conceal your proofs, and not 
i rather diſplay them before us? But, in truth, 
N. rene whar eee not ia, 


nor will be. i e 


& Cunſcript Fathers, the akin pete itſelf 
* The Tribunes have formed a — againſt us, 


* and they would cover their fraud, by pretend - 


ing that we have formed one againſt them. 
Fou may thank yourſelves for this. You en- 
«* couraped them to it, by arming thoſe frantick 


« Magiſtrates with ſuch power, as your ſuffered 
© them to aſſume, when they condemned Ceſo | 


« Puinttius, the brave defender of the Nobles, 
«© upon a falſe accuſation. Since that time they 


keep no meaſures. They no longer point 


their wrath at this or that particular Senator; 
but at the whole body of the Patricians; they 
* are for driving every honeſt man out of Nome. 
My advice is, that you keep à very watchful 
eye upon theſe Tribunes, as upon ſeditious 


. men, the contrivers of miſchief. "And'T ſhall 


make no diffculty to warn the People, as | 


vum you.” "T\ſhall freely tell them,” that they 


+ Sas have 


Chap. XXI. 7e Roman 'Hiftory, 
«- have nothing to fear, but from the malicious Year of 
« devices of their on deceitful Magiſtrates, . 
e who, under the Samen; are their —4 
« greateſt enemies“ | 7.00 A y- 


The whole Senate highly potted: this dif. ſeen nnng 


cCourſe of Claudius; they would liften no more pifuem 

do the Tribunes; and the Aſſembly broke up. 3 
 Pirginius with his Collegues haſtened back to the b. Ma. B. 

People (who in the Forum waited their return) . 2H 
and inveighed moſt bitterly againſt the Conſuls 
and Senators. Claudius preſently appeared, and, 
by repeating what he had juſt ſaid in the Senate- 
houſe, convinced all the ſober-minded, ſenſible 
men of his audience that the pretended plot was 

a mere forgery, The weaker ſort however con- 
tinued to believe it true ; and as for the profli- 
gate and ill- intentioned part of the multitude, 
men greedy of novelties, they did not care whe- 
ther it were true or not : all they wanted: was a 
pretext for-ſedition. 

- SUCH is the ſtory, Di has given us, of 
the deep-laid ſcheme, 1 wonderful contrivance 
of the Tribunes to prevent any farther oppoſi- 
tion to: their Bill. They gravely and pathetically 
requeſt of the Senate td erect them into a court 
of inquiſition for examining, into the treaſonable 
practices, and diſpoſing: of the liberties and lives 
of the Roman Senators and Knights. And ths 
ground of this modeſt demand is a letter which 
they pretend to have received from ſame ſtran- 
gers, adviſing them of a plot formed, by the No- 
bles of Rome againſt the Commons. The Sena- 
tors, though they lay their heads together, ate 
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embarraſſed. and much at a loſs for an anſwer. 
But the Conſul Claudius. being a man of deep 
penetration, and a ready wit, it comes into his 
mind to aſk the Tribunes, Vo ſent the letter? 
and who brought it? and they . and 


Piftieth ſo chere's an end of the matter, * . 


5 Conſul- | 
y | ** 


= Mr. Pertot is 95 fond of this fory, that be ; 63 given 
" himſelf the pleaſure to improve it. Diony/ius imputes to 
che Tribunes no other aim in their device, but 75 /errify the 
Plebeians, and; make them entertain a ſuſpicion bf thoſe 
young Nobles who affected popularity. And when he in- 
troduces Claudius as an Orator diſ playing the malice of the 
Tribynes, the worſt charge he puts into his mouth againſt 
them is a deſign to compel, by feat of condemnation, the 
moſt vigorous opponents of their bill, either to defift from 
their oppoſition or to leave the City. But Mr. Vertot round- 
4 aſſerts, that the Tribunes ſecretly formed the dreadſul 

eſign of cutting off at one ſtroke the better part of the Se- 
nate, and of involving in the ſame ruin all the Patriciant, 
who on account of their credit or riches were odious to them 
and ſuſpected by them: I . formerent ſecretement Paffreux 
gefſein de faire perir tout d'un coup la meilleure partie du Senat, 
den velipper dans leur ruine tous les Patriciens gui leur 770 N 
 bdieax & ſuſpetts par leur credit ou jar leurs ricbeſſti. 
Abbe forgets that in thoſe days the Romaus were not * 
thirſty of civil blood. They could be very angry with one 


another, and belie one another, and box and kick, but were 


not diſpoſed to murder in their quarrels. And it is not a. 
whit more probable that the Tribunes projected ſuch a ter- 
rible laughter of the Nobles, than that the Nobles projected 
a maſſacre of the Tribunes and the other principal men of 
the Plebeians, Nay, if we may judge of the honeſty of the 
parties, by the cauſe in diſpute, the Tribunes will have. the 
advantage. For their bill, which the Patricians oppoſed 


dy illegal violences, was a very good bill, and ending 
an; pe pere reg es 
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61. TH Capt is fro h «foreign enemy, the- 1 


Plebeians refuſe to arm in order to retake it. - 


Valerius tbe Conſul OVET COMES thee Wel 
N e is recovered... 


6-1. + oj the tiki i of add bst 

and commotions, the Capitol and the 
Fortres adjoining to it were one night ſurpriſed 
and ſeized by 4500 men, outlaws and ſlaves, un- 
der the conduct of a certain Sabine named Appius 
Herdonius. He put to the ſword all the Romans 
he could find there, who refuſed to join him in 
his enterpriſe. Thoſe who eſcaped ran down in- 
to, the Forum with the utmoſt ſpeed of fear, 
crying out, To arme] To arms] The enemy is in 
the City. The Conſuls not knowing, whether 
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this ſudden evil came from foreign or domeſtick 


foes, from the diſcontent and enmity of the 
Commons, or a plot of the ſlaves, were both a- 
fraid to arm the Plebeians, and afraid to leave 
them unarmed; nor could they bring the mul - 
titude, ſtruck with conſternation and affright, 
under any Government; ſametimes their endea- 
vours to appeaſe the tumult made it more ſtor- 


my. They gave out arms, but not to all indif- 


ferently, to ſuch only as they could moſt confide 
in, a number ſufficient for defence, till it could 


be known what enemies they had to deal with; 


and, full of anxiety, they paſt the remainder of 


the ghd: ee eee ee 
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places. Day- light diſcovered both whence the 
war came, and who was the conductor of it. Her- 
donius from the Capitol cried out, Eiberty to all 


dred fifty- Beves ! I have widertgken the cauſe of the miſerable, 


Fiftierh 
Conſul- 
 thip. 


Liv 7 1 B. 8 
. 1 


to refore the exiles ta their country, and to remove the 


beavy yoke of ſervitude from the necks of thaſe who 


bear it. It would be my choice, that the Roman 
People ſhould themſelves do this, But if they refuſe, 
IJ uill bring hither the Aqui and Volſci, ami leave 
nothing unattempted to accompliſh my purpoſe? The 
| myſtery being now ſamewhat explained, the Con- 


| fuls and Senators became-very-unealy with the 


apprehenſion left the enterpriſe ſhould have been 


ling? forces would preſently appear to ſupport it; and 


leſt the Aqui and Volſci, eternal enemies of Rome, 


ſhould now come, not to plunder the frontiers 
as formerly, but to aſſault the City. But their 
greateſt dread was of their flaves at home, no 
man knowing but he had an enemy in his own 
houſe. It was dangerous to truſt them, and dan- 
gerous to ſhew a diſtruſt of their fidelity. Affairs 


ſeemed in fo deſperate a condition, that even 


concord among the Citizens would ſcarce be fuf- 
ficient to preſerve the State; and while ſuch hea- 


vy calamities hung over it, no-body feared any 


thing from the Tribunes or the Plebeians. The 
evils. of which theſe were wont to be the authors 
were of a gentle kind, and ever occaſioned by 
the abſence of all other evils; and the terror of 


a foreign enemy ſeemed now to have laid aſleep ' 


the animoſity of the Commons. Nevertheleſs, 
it was this that boxe heavieſt upon. the 1 wel 
ply. 7, "IE uk 


Chap. XXII. The Roman Hftory. — a 
lick when thus inclining to a fall. For, as the . | 
Conſuls had at firſt doubted whether the alarm BORE 1 
from the Capitol were not ſome ſtratagem of the Bef. J. 6. 
Tribunes in favour of their Bill, ſo the Tribunes du — 
ſuſpected the ſame alarm to be a contrivance of nne. 
the Nobles to defeat the Bill. They baw'd pa 
out, No invaſion! An imaginary war! A trick to Conlal. | 6 
make us forget the Bill ! The Bill once paſſed, thoſe 
clients and gueſts of the Patricians will ſteal away 
more filently than they came! Inſtantly they ſend 
to the People to quit their arms and afſemble 
upon the affair of the Law. In the mean time 
the Confuls convene the Sevate ;, and zhe Fathers | 
are now ſtruck with more fear by the Tribunes | 
than they had been by the nightly invaſion of | 
the enemy. Word is brought that the ſoldiers Liry,B.zg,. | 
have laid down their arms and quitted their: 
. The Conſul Valerius ruſhes out of the I 
Senate-houfe, haftens to the Forum, expoſtu- | 
lates with the Tribunes © on their madneſs in 
calling the People from their arms to 1 
1 Law- making, while while the enemy is over their 
heads. Are you then in confederacy with Her- 
« donius ? He who could not intice our ſlaves to 
join bim, has he drawn you to his party 2” Then, 
turning to the People, he urges them with mo- 
gong from Religion, © their reverence for Ju- 
piter, Juno, Minerva, all the Gods and God- | 
deſſes now prifoners to a foreign enemy, nay 
in captivity to ſlaves. O Father Romulus, 
4 inſpire thy People with the ſame ſpirit which am- 
« mated thee, when thou didſt braviely recover the 
uy | Citadel from the Sabines | Move them to march 


: S2 « in 


(260 ; _ The Roman Fi ry. Book II. 
Year of © jn the 1 path, by which thou did conduct thy 
RICE « army. lead them on! As far as a mortal can 
— 14 « follow. a God, I will be the firſt to follow thee 
dred fifty- and tread in thy fteps.” He concluded with de- 
8 . ching. that he then called every Roman to 
Fiftieth arms; and that, without regard to the bounds 
3 « of the Conſular Authority, or- the extent of 
* -1.4 whe Tribunician, or the Leges ſacratæ, he 
« would treat every Citizen who diſobeyed his 
cc orders, as an open enemy to his country. 
That the Tribunes, who had forbid them to 
fight againſt Herdonius, might, if they pleaſed, 
command them to take arms againſt Valerius 
6 the Conſul : but that he ſhould make no ſcru- 
„ ple to do by thoſe Magiſtrates as the founder 
— family had done by the Tarquins.” 
| Liry,B.3- All this was of no effect. The Bill! The Bill! 
6». paſs the Bill ! Yer the Tribunes were not 
able to proceed in this affair; nor could the Con- 
ſul prevail with the People to march to the Ca- 
Pitol. Night put a ſtop to the contention. Dur- 
| ing the night, fear of the armed Citizens, whom 
the Conſuls had at their devotion, kept the Tri- 
bunes quiet. Theſe t. of the way, the Senators 
went diligently about among the Plebeiant, ad- 
moniſhing and i intreating them to conſider, © in- 
< to what extremity of danger they brought the 
* Republick. That the conteſt was not now 
between the Nobles and the Commons ; that 
4 both Nobles and Commons, the Citadel, the 
Temples of the Gods, the tutelary Gods of 
« the State, the domeſtick Gods of every private 
« Citizen were Juſt upon the point of being yield- 
ed 


Chap. XXII. The Roman” Hiſtory." 
<«< ed-into the power of foreign enemies,” While" 
the Senators were employed in theſe attempts to 
bring the multitude to reaſon,” the Conſuls, leſt 
the Sabines and Veientes ſhould come ſuddenly 
and attack the City, buſied themſelves in poſting 
guards to defend the gates and walls. At day- 
break a body of men appeared in the field ad- 
vancing towards Rome. Theſe at firſt could be 
no other than enemies, they muſt be the A Y 
and Yolſci : However, to the great joy of the City, 
they were ſoon diſcovered to be Tuſculans, com- 
ing to the aſſiſtance of the Romans their allies. 
The news of the Capitol's being rpg 
and of the diſſenſions in Rome, having the night 
before reached Tuſculum, Mamilius, the chief Ma- 
giſtrate of the place, had repreſented to the Coun® 
cil, that they could never hope from the Gods ſo 
fair an opportunity of obliging a powerful and 


neighbouring State, and had perſuaded them to 
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prevent all application from che Roman Senate 
for ſuccour. Theſe forces, admitted within the 


walls, marched ſtrait to the Forum, where Vale- 
_ 7ius (having left his College to defend the gates) 
was drawing up his men in order, for battle. He 


had prevailed with the Plebeians (in ſpite of all 


the clamours and remonſtrances of their Tri- 


bunes) to inliſt themſelves, and take the mili- - 


rary oath, by giving them his ſolemn promiſe, 
that the Capitol once recovered, and the City 
* reſtored to quiet, if they would then ſuffer 
_ < themſelves to be informed of the deceitfulnefs 
* of the Tribunes, and the miſchiefs concealed 


under their ſpecious Law, he, for his part, 


8 3 6 * calling 
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cc, calling to mind his anceſtors, and that ſur- 
ROME 


“ name, + together with which they had tranſ- 
< mitted to him an hereditary concern for the 


44 intereſts of the People, would give no diſtur- 
e bance e SARI Ate: by the Com- 


* mans. 


And now "the 3 and Flr en. oi. 


vals for the glory of retaking the Capitol, briſk- 
ly advanced, and forced their way up the hill, 


notwithſtanding the enemy's. advantage of the 


ground. They had reached the Portico of the 


Temple, when Valerius, fighting in the foremoſt 
rank, received a mortal wound. Volumnius, a 


| +  confular perſon, who ſaw him fall, inſtantly co- 
- vered his body, took his place and his charge, 
and kept the men ſo warmly and intentively en- 


gaged in the attack, that they gained the victo- 


j before they perceived, that they had loſt their 


General. Great was. the ſlaughter. of the inva- 


ders, the Temple polluted with their blood, Her- 
| - ann nenen 


ably 


be n e iy of this Mess es bern 
followed in the text. He cally Herdonins a Sabine, but ſays 


nothing of his character, his tank, or the fituation of life he 


was in, when he undertook to ſeize the Capitol; or of the 


ultimate end he propoſed to himſelf in that enterpriſe: nor 
does he inform us how,. or from whence Herdonius collected 
ſuch a number of exiles and ſlaves, or what made it fo eaſy 
for him to poſſeſs himſelf in the night of the Temple and 
Citadel. Probably the Latine Hiſtorian had not ſufficient 
light into theſe particulars. But D:oxy/iws, who is rarely 


ignorant of any thing knowable or unknowable, tells us, 


+ G40, that the Sabine Herdonius was a man of diſtinction in his 


own country for his birth and riches 3 that thoſe who fol- 
| lowed 


6 


Chap/XXII. - Thr Remen Ihm | 
ably to their reſpective ranks of freemen of Naves. Yew or, 
The Taſculous received the publick' thanks. The Guo, 
Temple was purified : and the People are ſaid to Bt: JC 


1 . ? Four Fun- 
AA 12 84 have "hed y- 


lowed hini in his undertaking were his own clients and === 
Gomfeſticke to the number of about 4000, and that he Fiftieth 
perpofed to deſroy the Nona Power. However, che Hie gentle 
ria cannot Hy, whether by this deſtruction Herdortur meant: 
to mak himſelf tyrant vf Rowe, or to ſubject Rome to the 
Sabthes, or only to acquire à gteat name by his exploits. 
When be Rad prepared 4 ſufficiene quantity of arms, pro- 
viſtons, and all things neceſſary for the expedition, he em- 
barked his yooo men on ſome niver-boats, which glidin 
- down the Sfreum of the Tiber, he arrived at R about Eg 
night, when all was quiet; lantled on the bande of tie river 
next the Capitol, and not above 2 fuflony from it! That the 
gate Curmenrali, at che foot of the hill, being always, by the 
expreſs command of an oracle, leſt open, he there entered, 
And ſilently mounting the fieep aſcent, ſeized the Temple and 
Fortreſs. That he hoped, when poſſeſſed of this firong place, 
to be joined by the exiles, the Haves; the infolverit debtors, 
and all the worſt part of the Reman populace, whoſe wretch- 
edneſs he thought,” held them teady for any change that 
could be propoſed : He plated great confidence in the diſcord 
veigning at Rome, imagitiing chat che Phebeider would rot 
unite with the Patricizns to oppoſe him. Mnd in cafe theſe 
hopes failed, he reſolved to invite to his afiflance 4 famerdits 
army of Sabines and Yolſes, ind other neighbouring nations, 
Who wd be glad of an oþþ6tritnity to ſhake off the inſu 
portable yoke of the Nm Govtument, ' Herdowrur Was dif- 
appointed in every expeRatiott. Neither the exiles,” rior the 
Naves, ner the debrors, nor che indigent populace of Roms, 
repaited to hin. Nor had the firiagefs, on whoſe aid he fo 
much depended, the time neceſſary to prepare for the war: 
for the whole affair was over in threp or four days. 
pon this relation, given by Hiamyſur, I ſhall only obſerve, 
that his well born, wealthy and powerful Sabine, ſo much at 
his eaſe at home, muſt have been ſomewhat mad to embark 
in {ach an enterpriae without a previous apptobation = 
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by the Governors of his own nation; any preparation on 
their part to aſſiſt him in it, or even any 


promiſe of aſſiſtance 
from them, or from any other of the neighbouring States; 
and without having any intelligence with the diſcontented in 
Reme. And then, for his collecting ſo many boats on the 


Tiber as would hold 4000 men, with the proviſions neceſſary 


for their ſubſiſtence, and his ſtealing down the ſtream with 
his fleet, from Sabinia-into the middle of Name, without be- 
ing diſcovered in his paſſage, or till he reached the Capitol, 


theſe things are abſolutely wonderful. 


As to what paſſed in Rome, while Herdenis poſſeſſed the 
Capitol, the Gree& Hiſtorian reports, p- 641, that when the 
Plebeians, at the inſtigation of their Tribunes, refuſed to arm, 
unleſs the Terentian Law were firſt enacted, the Conſul Clau- 
dizs declared, there was na need of their affiſtance ; and ex- 
horted the Parricians to march with their clients againſt the 
enemy; and if more ſtrength were wanted, call to their aid 
the Latines and Hernici, or even promiſe liberty to the ſlaves 


and employ them, rather than ſollicit ſuecour from unwor- 


thy Citizens, who, when the State was in ſach calamitous 


circumſtances, revived old quarrels : But that his advice was 


not approved by his Collegue or the Senators, who thought 


it expedient to yield to the times. 


That Valerius to gain the multitude, Ae to them, that if 
they behaved themſelves well in the preſent exigence, ſo as 
to reſtore quiet to the City, he would ſuffer the Tributes to 
Propoſe the Law, and would take care, that what the People 


determined ſhould be n vu nem | 


expired. 
The Plebeians 1 


u inli&-chemſelves-reatily Hor the 


war, and march with alacrity under Falerizs to the attack of 


the Citadel; in deſcribing which attack the Hiſtorian is as 


particular and circumſtantial as if he had been there, but by 
his detail makes that appear impracticable, which _ 
was effected. See p. 642. 


| ___ me 
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ni pple given &y Valerius 10 the , Plebeians. 
F. II. I. Quinctius Cincinnatus, elected to ſur- 


* Valerius, by various arts makes the Tribunes __ 


Aziſt from the purſuit of their Bill. $. III. Vir- 
Finius and bis Collegues;are ;rechaſen to the Tri: 


XXII. 143-1: 51187 N | 
8 L The e Claudius Hevn little regard 19.the 17 of 


bunęſbip. The Senate are for continuing Quinc- | 


tius in the. Conſulſbip 3 but 1 
e e 0 2 


F. 1. \HE entet rpriſe of Herdonius thus de: 
feated, and peace reſtored, the Tri. 

bunes without delay called upon the Senators to 
perform what Valerius had promiſed; and they 
preſſed Claudius to free the manes of his Col- 
legue from the guilt of treachery, by ſuffering 
the People without moleſtation go proceed on the 


* 
14 134 ; 


affair of the Law. Claudius, to clude this de- 


mand, inſiſted on the neceſſity of a new Conſul 
in the place of Valerius, before that buſineſs could 


regularly be brought into debate, The time 


pr in diſputes on this head till the month of 
ember, when, the Centuriate Comitia being held 
for the election, L. Quinllius Cincinnatus, thro? 
the indefatigable induſtry of the Nobles, was 
. to Ho conſular faſces . It was a 

OY thun- 


ee e 0 ru payee ; 


farm, actually following the plough, and much. aſtoniſhed, 
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Year of thunderſtroke to the Plebeians to ſee themſelves 

ccc. fallen under the government of a Magiſtrate of 

1 perſonal merit, great credit, and highly 

del Klip. provoked againſt them by their baniſhment of 

nine. His fon Co, and who had three other ſans in 

Fives magnanimity not inferiot to C. in prudence 
Conful- ſurpaſſing him. nnen 

_ | Cincinnatus had no ſooner enter'd on his office, 

than he began to bluſter like a man angry with 

every body, and determined to be a ſevere refor- 

mer of manners. He ſharply reproved the Se- 

nators for their meanneſs of ſpirĩt, and want of 


reſolution, in ſuffering the ſame men to be con- 


- 1. - tinyed inthe Tribuneſhip from year to year, men 
| £. who with noiſe and foul language lorded it over 
ie State, as if it were ſome me diforderly: houſe 
* which they kept. * Courage, conſtancy, every 
— < virtue civil and military was driven from Rome 
e Vith my ſon Cee. Bablers, ſowers of ſedition, 
4 reign here like Kings with perpetual and ab- 

4 ſolute ſway. What! ? Did you march your 
Troops, (with reverence for Caius Claudius and 
ee © the 2 ea Valerius be it ſpoken) did you march 
« up to the Capital, before you had cleared the 
« Forum of enemies, Virginius and his 
& * Collegues : ? Did Virginins « deſerve leſs puniſh- 


Anat ſhould be led forward to alik in recovering 
the Capitol from Herdonins, than the Ta/culans, Nor is it 
likely, if he came to Rome on that occaſion, that he ſhould 
be ignorant of the univerſal combination of the Nobles to 
— aerger r e e 
| hiv election. 358 £4 

| -Lheg ending of te poogh ale a. 
Dictator. 
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ment for not being in the Capitol, chan Her- Year of 


4. doxins for having ſeized; it ? By Hercales, he 


ROME 
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4 deſerved greater. Herdonius declared himſelf 4 
your enemy; he put you upon your guard; dred fifey- 


| « Hirgimins, by denying there was any war, TOs 


« would have diſarmed you, expoſed you naked pcm Fiftierh 
« and defenceleſs to your *; flaves and exiles. Gb. 


% What a ſhame in the ſight of Gods and Men, 
ing for our defence; that it ſhould be doubtful 


« whether Mamuilius the Tuſcan General, or our 


Conſuls recovered the Capitol! And this is 
* what you, Tribunes, call ſuccouring the Ple- 
Gbeiaut, expoſing them to be ſlaughtered. by 
the enemy] Jupiter, the moſt High, the All- 
% good, was not worthy to be reſcued, when 
6 beſet by ſlaves and exiles; but your perſons 
< are ſacred and inviolable 1 And do you flatter 


« yourſelyes, that thus covered over with crimes | 


„ againſt Gods and Men, you ſhall paſs your 
„Bill this year? Unfortunate was the day, 
* when 1 was choſen Conſul, more unfortunate 
than that in which Valerius was lain, if you 
* even offer to prefer your Bill. But no more 


< of that at preſent, I nom give you notice, 
„chat my. Collegue and I intend to march the 


“ not by what fatality jt ſo comes to paſs, but 


he Gods are ever mare favourable to vs in 


*« war, than in peace.“ | | 
From this expreifon i it would ſeem that _ whom 


Herdonius commanded, were ſome who had CAO TO 


ENG: 


1 
«. a 
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The Conſul quite ftunn'd the multitude by 
this menacing ſpeech. A winter campaign was 


' a dreadful thought. The Patricians began to 


on the recovery. Claudius, who had ſpirit enough 


do join in a bold enterpriſe, but not the ſort of 


courage neceſſary to form one, readily ſuffered 
3. his Collegue to take the lead on this occaſion, 


yet he talked as big as if he had been the au- 
thor of the meaſure; he would do wonderful 
things, yes, he would ſhew himſelf to be a Con- 


ſul. The Tribunes ſcoffed at them both. And 


_ wwhere (ſaid they) will you get the army, which you 


are to lead into the field? We ſhall ſuffer no levies 
to be made. We need none (anſwered Quinc- 
< tius.). The troops which Valerius inliſted for 
< retaking the Capitol, all ſwore to rendezvous 
at the Conſul's command, and not to diſband 
4 themſelves without his permiſſion; and we 
« ſtrictly enjoin every ſoldier, who took that 
<« oath, to appear in arms to-morrow at the 
Lake Repillus.” To which the Tribunes re- 


plied, «That the oath did not bind the ſoldiers 


6 to his obedience, who was then only a private 
4% man. However, this evaſion did not ſatisfy 
the conſciences of the People. That contempt for 
the Gods, ſo prevalent in our age, ſays Livy, N. 

in thoſe days began to make its appearance. 
2 not by interpretations contrive to make oaths — 


laws ſuit their private deſires, but ſuited their man- 


ners to their oaths and to the laws, 
The Tribunes finding their cavil about the 
oath would not do, tum d their thoughts to pre · 
vent, 
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vent, by ſome other means, the march of the Year of | 
troops from the City: For Quinctius talked of R. 

the expediency of paſſing the whole vinter in T Go 

the field. And the more to terrify both the red fifty- 
Commons and their Magiſtrates, he declared, 

and often repeated it, that [at his return from pirdcch 

the war] he would hold no Comitia for elect- — 

ing Conſuls: that the State was too much diſ- Livy, B. 3. 

e tempered to be cured by ordinary remedies : * 5 
that it needed a Dictator, who would make 

all Diſturbers of the peace feel the weight of - 

« an authority from which there lay no yy” 

« peal. 3”, 

The damen were at this time e aſſembled; in the B. 3. e. 
Capitol. Thither ran the Tribunes, with the ** 

Plebeians, all in conſternation, at their heels. 


The 


. Ling tells us, that what contributed to > frighten the Ple- 
beians into ſubmiſſion, was a rumour ſpread, ** That the au- 
* gurs had been directed to repair to the Lake Regillus, in 
order to conſecrate a place for holding Comitia, 1 
every article which had been carried at Rome in favour of 
the Commons by Tribunician violence would be-abroga- 
ted: ſince the Conſuls would there be maſters, and the 
1 Tribunes, whoſe right of oppoſition did not extend beyond 
a mile from the City, would, if they came there, n 
the foot of private men. 

Diompfius ſays nothing of this; nor does i it from probable 
that the People ſhould be alarmed with the apprehenſion of 
a defign which certainly could never take place. For had it 
been practicable to NA Ne e 

een put in execution. 

The only ſtruggle in the minds of che People at this time, 
ſeems to have been between che millmry and the winter 
campaign ; and, to the honour of the ſold diers, the oath car- 
_] they had recours 4c” 

0 ex- 
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| Year of 
ROME 
1 
Bef. J. C. 
Four hun- 
dred fifty- 


Conful- N 


rien judge fit to be done. Then he reported their 
petition to the Fathers, who thereupon made a 
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The multitude with loud voices called out ſome- 
times upon the Fathers, ſometimes upon the 
Confuls to compaſſionate their caſe. 9yiniins 
would liſten to no intreaties, till the Tribunes 
promiſed to abide by what the Senate ſhould 


Decree, That the Tribunes ſhould no more 
prefer their Bill this year, and that the Conſuls 


« ſhould not lead an army from the City : and 


the Decree declared farther, © that, in the judg- 
ment of the Senate, to continue the ſuperior 
« Magiſtrates in their office after the expiration 


| <<: of their year, and to re- elect the ſame Tri- 


<. bunes, were both contrary to the welfare of | 
“ the Republick.” “ 
Thus were all commotions calmed for the pre- 


- ſent; and QuinTius, during the remainder of his 


Confulſhip, kept things quiet by a patient, can- 
did, and equitable conduct in hearing and deci- © 
ding cauſes between man and man, to. which bu- 
ſinefs he chiefly applied himſelf. 

But notwithſtanding the Senate's Decree be- 


fore mentioned, and the war m remonſtrances of 


the Conſuls, Virꝑinius and Ih Collegues prevail- 
ed to get themſelves re- choſen by the People to 


the Tribunefhip. The Senate, to be even with 
An in the Con- 


ae of Quindtins, nd bis e ths 
had no; fall. ſhare in bringing the Plebeians to ſubmiſſion, 
for the preſent. It is obſervable how much more tamely 


they could ſuffer themſelves to S 


| man Conſul, — an Appius Claudius. 


* N 1 lle 
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ſulſhip {not doubting to carry his re-election in 


the Comitia by Centuries.) Never did Quindtius, 
during his whole adminiſtration, exert more ſpi- 
tit, or expreſs a more vehement anger than on 
this Occaſion. Little cauſe to wonder, Con- 
«. {cript Fathers, that the Plebeians make light 
af your authority! You trifle with your own 


Decrees. What? Are you in | competition 


«with the multitude, to try which ſhall ſurpaſs 
the other in levity and inconſtancy ? Is this 
the conteſt in which victory is to give the 


Victors the chief power in the Republick ? 


The headſtrong multitude have broken thro 
« your Decree, and therefore you will do the 
fame! An excellent example truly you have 


choſen to follow] For my part, I fhall not 
* imitate the Tribunes; I will not ſuffer 'my- 


« ſelf to be re- elected to my office. And I ex- 
hort you, Caius Claudius, to reftrain the Ro- 
* man People from ſuch licentious proceedings. 

The Fathers, hereupon, iſſued an edict, “ for- 
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* bidding all perſons to name Lucius Quinctius 


« at the next elections, for one of the Conſuls; 


and declaring, that, if ac pe did, yy vote 


* ſhould not be admitted.“ 

The Comitia being held, they gave the con- 
ſular faſces to Q. Fabius menen Ee. 
lius Maluginenfis. 

Upon advice that the p qui and Pall were 
making great preparations for war, the new Con- 
ſuls ſummon' d the allies to furniſh their contin- 
gents of troops for the ſervice. An army was 
torm'd, one third Romans, two thirds Latimes and 
Gas a Her- 


zd time 
Year of 
ROME 
Bef. J. C. 
Four hun- 
dred fifty- 


eight. 
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(Year's of Hernici. Fabius had the condutt of it, * entire. 
THICK ly routed the enemy near. Antium. 
S ee eee 
 dred fifty- prized the Citadel of Tuſculum in the night. This 
eight. news, which was carried firſt to Rome, and thence 
Fifry-firk to the camp before Antium, affected the Romans 
 -Conlul-. as much as if the Capitol had been again ſeized, 
Li, B. 3. Mindful of the friendly part which the Tuſeulans 
„had lately acted in the affair of Herdonius, Fabius 
with all expedition marched to their relief. The 
enemy, to hinder ſuccours from coming to the 
City, had incamped an army not far from the 
walls. Fabius with only a part of his forces 
kept that army in play, ſending the remainder 
to aſſiſt the Tuſculans to recover their Citadel. 
This war laſted ſeveral months. Famine com- 
pelbd the Ægui to ſubmit; and the Tuſculans 
made them paſs unarmed and naked under the 
yoke: After which the Conſul purſued them in 
their return homeward, and cut them all off to 
a man. Cornelius, who had ſtaid at Rome to 
guard it from any ſudden attack, now marched 
the troops under his command from the City; 
and the two Conſuls, taking different roads, in- 
vaded, plundered, and aid waſte.the lands of the 25 
- ZEqui and Volſci. 
At Rome the Tribunes complain - d chat theſe 
Wars were protracted merely to keep off the affair 
of the Law; and they loudly declared that no- 


e * According to Dionyſius, p. 648. Antium revolted this 
„year, and was ſubdued by Cornelius. And Z:vy ſays, that the a 
- greater number of authors report this; n __— 
nd it in any of the carlieſt. Fill 20 

thing 
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thing ſhould hinder them from going through 
with what they had undertaken. Nevertheleſs 
Lucretius, præfect of the City, prevail'd with 
them to defer the buſineſs till the arrival of the 
Conſuls. The Conſuls return'd from the war; 


Vol. II. | | 7 ff . > and 


2 Livy tells us, B. 3. c. e 
ſource of civil contention * in the Republick : that the 
Quzſtors cited M. Yolſcius Fictor to trial before the People, 
on the charge of his having given falſe teſtimony againſt 
Ca: that the Tribunes put 4 ſtop to the proſecution, re- 
fuſing to let the Comitia beheld for that trial, unleſs they 
were firſt held for enacting their Law, and that both 
affairs were put off to the return of the Conſuls: that no ſteps 
were taken with fegard to either before the Conſuls of the new 
year had-enter'd on their office : that then Cs incle,'77- 
rus Quinctius (who had been thrice Conſul) and Martus Yale- 
rius, men of more weight than their predeceffots, were the 
Quzzſtors : that becauſe C/o, the glory of the Roman youth, 
could not be reſtored either to his family or to his country; 
NuinSins, from a ſpirit of juſtice; and from an affection 
for his kinſman; made war upon the falfe witneſs, who Had 
deprived him; though innocent; of the liberty of pleading in bis 
own defence, It quonints neque Quinctiu familia Caſo, neque 
reipublice maximas. juvenum reftitui poſſet; falſum e gb gaz 
dicende cauſſe inns poteflates ademiffet, Jute Wk. bell 
perſequebatur. C. 25. 5 
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What Livy means to ſay. by this I kndw nüt. POE 58 


his own account, Czfo ran away to avoid a trial on V 


cia s accuſation: and, as to tlie crimes and miſdemeanors 


with which the Tribunes had charged him, neither his yacte 
nor his own father had pretended that he was innocent. And, 


according to Diony/fus; One! would not own the Juriſdiaion - 


bf the Court. 

— the Lrede weight 6 els Quallors; the 
oppoſition of the Tribunes ſtopt the proſecution once more. 
But the next year, when the father of Czz/o was Dictator, the 
8 intimidated by his abſolute power, daft nor ar. 
| Pole 
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Year of ahd entered the City with their armies in tri- 


3 umph; and becauſe the Tribunes now ſaid no- 


Bef. J. C. thing of the Law, it was generally believed, that 


Four hun- 


dred ffty. they were deterr'd from that purſuit: But in 


eight. * a far Wee reaſon occaſion'd their ſi- 

Fifty firſt +4: ..F6fice 
Conſul. 

* pole the bringing Velſcins to trial; "and he was convifted, 

N condemn' d, and:baniſh'd to Lanuvium, Liv. c. 29. | 
* "Diony/ius ſays nothing of all this, nor indeed has it any 
ſhadow. of probability, if, as the Greek Hiſtorian relates, 
Folſcius was all the time one of the Tribunes x which, ac- 
cording to Lv. he was not. | 

Mr. Yertot has follow d Diony/cus in 8 the accuſer of 
ble one of the Tribunes, and yet has follow d Zivy in re- 
the accuſer of Cſo as try d, convicted, and ba- 
niſh'd. in that very year, uchen, according to Diary, p. 
648. he was. in his fourth Tribuneſhip., . | 
Both Mr. ortot and Mr. Rollin, founding themſelves whol- 
Y on, a paſſage in Cicaro s Oration gro domo ſua, relate, that. 
in the ſhort DiQatorſhip of Quinctius Cincinnatus, (when 

Voſſeius is ſaid to have been baniſh'd) Cxs2 abt ratalld 
from baniſhment.. Ciceros words are theſe: At verd, ut an- 
nales pepuli Romani, £5 —— auetuftatis logauntur, C80 
1LLE QuinTivs, & M. Furius Canillys,, & M. Servilius 
ofbala, cum effent oftime- de Regablica meriti, tamen- papuli i 1 

citati vim, iracundiamgue ſubierun,, danmatique Comitiis Cen- 
turiatis, cum in exſlium profugiſient ,.. rutſus ab enam h 
laaato ſant e! friſftinam. digit atem reftituti. One would 
imagine from the total ſilence of Livy and Dionyſus, as to 
che recalling of Cæſa, that thoſe Annals; and Monumenta, of 
which Cicero ſpeaks, were wholly unknown to them, or that: 

| they conſider d them as of no anthoriy, Nor perhaps is. 
the Orator much to be regarded, when, to ſerve à preſept 
turn and his oun private intereſt, he brings precedents from 
antient hiſtory of caſes like hivown, It is plain that neicher 
the Latin nor the Greek Hiſtorian have taken him for their 
guide, But what ſeems deciſive againſt the uunhorit of Cicero 
in this inſtance, is his ſaying, that. Ce/o was condemn'd in 
5 | ' Co- 


= 
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lence. As the. year drew towards a cloſe, they Vear of 


had their thoughts wholly intent on getting Se 


themſelves elected a fourth time to the Tribune. 45 2 
ſhips and; in ſpite of the maſt vigorous oppoſi- 4 ad oy 
tion from the Conſuls, they carried their point. Ih 
Towards the end of this year the Ægui ſued — 
for peace, and the Senate made a treaty with Cm 
bers n chat they ſhould keep Poem 
u e, Ok * 


Lomitin 35 — ih is exprelly contradited by the 
whale Hiſtory of thoſe times. The Tribunes did not pre- 
nd to hold Comitia by Centuries, : 3 
1 If Cicero be right, and C80; 
young Patrician, was condemn'd. by the Centuries, it will 
aford a a ſtrong preſumption; that all the Trials of Consv- 
LARS tn 1 r Tufts, wifich os 00 has 

Father un not finding that Ca was recaltdy What | 
any motion was made for recalling him, either when his 
uncle was. Quzſtor, or when his father yas Dictator, con- 
dudes, that he was dead ; or perhaps he gathers this from 
theſe: words bf Livy, Quoniam neque Ruittie familie Caſo, 
agu Reipablice reſtitui paſſer. But there ſeems no need 40 
have recqurſe to the ſuppoſition of C/o's death, to account 
for his not being recall'd: for the ſame Tribunes who 

d proſecuted him were {till in office, and the Rill; which... 
given occaſion to Cees vidtentes and miſdemeanors, | 

and it is not to be imagined that he 
Tribunes wauld ſuffer his return to Rane, before that affair 
was determined. If 1 might have leave to conjediure, I ſhould 
ay, that C/o was never recgll'd, that he was guilty not on- 
1yofthe miſdemeanors with which the Tribunes cEarged him, 
but likewiſe of the murder of which YoHciur accuſed him, and 
that ahis #o{ftus did not get the ſurname of Fider from his 
having given falſe evidence, but that falſe evidence was in 
aſter times i to him by the Hiſtorians, merely on a- 
Fu of his rname, which meant IS) worſe 31 7 

er, EY 
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Year of on of the towns and lands they then held, and be 
ROME exempt from paying tribute to the Republick, | 
— 4 dir bur, like the other allies, furniſh her with as ma- 
ed . ny auxiliary 1 as the gem nes. meukt re- 
eight. ve "31 


— 3 | 
— HA 7. XXIV. 


35 L L. Quinctius Clikinnarue is Wan to the 

_  Difatorſhip; he reſcues the Roman army out of 
extreme danger; and the 16th day after his pro- 
motion reſigns; bis office. F. II. The Tribunes op- 
Poſe the neceſſary levies for a war with the'Fqui. 
They are at length induced to wave their oppo/i- 
tion, but do it conditionally, that the Commons 
may be permitted to augment _ e ah wand 


26 e Te Aae e 
"©. Powe 6 * TN the begi nning of the Ae Sant 
- ROME: 2 5 A 75 Aonucius and C. Nautius, Vir- 


Bef. J. C. ginius and his Collegues preſſed forward the af- 
2 lip. fair of the Law, to bring it to a concluſion. Vet 
ſeven. they allow d the Conſuls two months time to con- 
Fifty-ſe. ſider of it, and expoſe to the People the miſchiefs 
cond Con · latent under it, if any ſuch there were; after which 
Ed. 3. it was to be propoſed in Comitia and put to the 
© 25- vote. This conceſſion made all quiet in the City. 
Baut the tranquillity did not laſt long; for the 
D. Hal. B. qui breaking the treaty they had made the year 
ee, before, invaded and plunder'd the territory of the 
' Tuſculans, allies of the Roman Republick, and, 

| loaded with ſpoil, retired with it to the hill Agi. 
dus (About 12 miles from Rome) where they in- 
-  camp'd. 


S -- "> AE. Va. A. 26 
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camp'd. The Senate diſpatch'd three Ambaſſa- Year of 
dors thither to complain of the injury, and de- > 
the Aqui, had pitched his tent under a large oak red ok 
for the ſake of the ſhade. There! ſaid he to the ©": 
Ambaſſadors, deliver your errand ta that tree! I pig, 6. 
have other buſineſs to mind. They return'd to Rome oy Con- 
and reported the reception they had met with. Livy, B. 3. 


mand reſtitution. Gracchus Cluilius, General of Bet. J. C. 


Inſtantly the Senate order'd one of the Conſuls *6: 
to march againſt Gracchus, and commiſſion'd the 


othet to enter the frontiers of the Aqui and lay 
the country waſte. The Tribunes at firſt ob- 
ſtructed the Levies, and perhaps would have con- 
tinued ſo to do, but for a ſecond invaſion. A 
numerous army of Sabines advanced almoſt tothe - 


very walls of Rome; and the devaſtations they 


made could not patiently be endured by the Peo- 
ple. Regardleſs of the diſſuaſions of their Tri- 
bunes, they now readily offer d themſelves for 


the ſervice. Two armies were preſently raiſed. 


The Sabines retired ; Nautius marched into Sa- 
binia, and did more than make repriſals on the 
enemy. Minucius, who led his forces againſt the 
Aqui, had neither the ſucceſs nar the courage of 
his Collegue. He pitched his camp.not far from 


the enemy, but kept cloſe within it thro? fear. 


When the Aqui perceived his cowardice, it gave £ 


tem the boldneſs to attack his camp in the night; 
but they found it too ſtrong to be forced, The 


EY Diony/tur fays nothing of the cowardice of Minucius, but 


repreſents him as raſhly purſuing the Enemy, who, by art: 


fully retreating before him, drew him into a diſadvantageous 


| e and then block d him up jn his camp. 


F713 ” next 
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next day therefore nnn 
order to ſtarve their enemies into a ſurrendry at 


diſcretion, Hefore the Romans were quite inclo- 
ſed, five horſemen found means to make their 


way through the quarters of the qui, and car. 


ried the news to Rome. Quintus Fabius, Gover- 
nor of the City, immediately diſpatch'd a meſſen- 


ger to the Conſul Nautius, to inform him of the 
. diſtreſs his Collegue was in. Nautius leaving his 


army to the care of his Lieutenants repair'd to 
Rome inall haſte. Hearriv'd there in the night, 
and without delay had a conference with the 
chief of the Senate, who all agreed to have re- 
courſe to the uſual expedient in great exigencies, 
pin whereupon the Conſul, with univer- 
fal approbation, named L. Quinctius Cincinnatus 

to that important dignity, Nee return'd ta 
Ne army. 
The perſons, deputed to give Quingtius notice 
of his nomination to the Dictatorſbip, found him. 
buſily employ'd about his farm, cither following 
the plough, or digging a ditch. After the com- 
mon mutual ſalutations they deſired him to put 
on his gown, and hear their commiſſion to him 
from the Senate. V but is the buſineſs, ſaid Quinc- 
ius in ſurprize, Is all well? Then, turning to his 


wife who was in the field with him, Racil IA, Go - 


fetch my gown. Make haſte. The duſt and ſweat 
wiped from his face, and the gown put on, the 
deputies ſtrait ſaluted him DicTaroR, invited 


him to Rome, and inform'd hit of the perillous 


te publick was ready to convey hum to the Oiry. 


condition of the army. A barge belonging to 


His 


AY. aw 
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His three ſons, his other relations and friends, 
and the greater part of the Senate received him 
at his landing, With this attendance, and with 
four and twenty Lictors walking before him, he 
was conducted to his houſe. Crowds of Plebetans 
likewiſe put themſelves in his train, but they were 
not very glad to ſee him; for they thought him 
cloath'd with too much power, and fear'd the uſe 
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he might make of it. They kept watch all chat 


3 | 
Quinctius the next morning, before day-break, 


went to the Forum, and there named, for his Ge- 


neral of the Horſe, L. Tarquitius, a Patrician of 


diſtinguiſh'd bravery, but who, being too poot 


to keep a horſe, had till then never ſerved but in 


the infantry. Thus all the hopes of the Repub- 


command in chief, and a eaten vr to 
be General of the Horſe. 
The Dictator, by proclamation, order'd a ſuſ- 


penſion of all proceſs in the courts of juſtice, the 
ſnops to be ſhut up, and all the Citizens, able to 
bear arms, to be before ſun-ſet in the field of Mars, 


lick lay in an old man, called from the plough to 


each with five days proviſions, and twelve takes 


for a paliſade. Whoever through age was diſ- 


qualified for the ſervice, was to dreſs the proviſi- 


. ons for the foldier who hved neareſt him, while 
he furniſh'd himſelf with the takes and got rea- 


dy hiv'arms, 


All theſe commands punctually executed, and | 


the forces drawn up in good order, not only for 


marching, but fighting, if need ſhould require, 
che be at the head of the Infantry, and Tar- 
"4  quttites, 
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his army beſieged ! three days inveſted | who knows 
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quitius, at che head of the Cavalry, led forth the 
army. No alacrity was wanting either in the com- 


. manders, or their men. Quicken your pace, ſol- 
| diers, ſaid the leaders, let us come up with them 


this very night,, Expedition! a Roman Conſul and 


quhat may happen in a day or a night ? A fingle mo- 
ment often deciges in great events, The Generals 
had the pleaſure to hear the ſoldiers, and thoſe 


who bore the colours, mutually call upon each 


other, Faſter, Enjign ! — Soldiers, keep up! And 
thus by midnight they reached the Agidus. 
Quinctius made a halt, as ſoon as he perceived 
he was near the enemy. And when, by riding 
about, he had taken ſuch a view of their camp 


as the obſcurity of the night would permit, he 


order'd his men to heap all the baggage together 
in one place, and then return into their ranks 
with the ſtakes. they had brought from - Rome. 
This done he extended his forces and. inveſted 
the camp on his ſide of it: after which, on an ap- 


pointed ſignal given, the ſq{diers all together gave 


a ſhout, and then fell every man to work to cut a 
trench before him and plant his ſtakes. The 


x ſhout reached beyond the camp of the Ægqui to 


that of the Conſul. Sudden terror ſeized the one, 


| univerſal joy the other. Nothing among the Ro- 
man ſoldiers but mꝑtual congratylations on the 


arrival of ſuccour. No time to be loft ! cried Mi: 


nucius. Not only ſuccour is come, but our fellow 
13 Citizens are aBtually in conflict with the enemy. I 


know. it by the ſhout. To arms, to arms, Follow 
Pr, alien. Out (allied the legions tq aftign, 
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eee of: GaN 
tator. The Aqui were juſt going to make an 


CCX 
effort to interrupt the works the Dictator had 


begun, when the alarm from the other ſide obli: 


ged them to turn their chief ſtrength that way, 
eſt the Conſul ſhould break through their camp. 


His attack kept them in play till the morning, 
ſo that Quincbius had the reſt of the night free to 
go on with his fortification, Having finiſh'd-it 
by day-break, he ſtraight led out his forces to 


aſſault that of the enemy. A new conflict be- 


gan; the former continued. The Aqui, now 


preſſed on both ſides, hopeleſs of defending 
themſelves, hopeleſs of relief, ceaſed the fight, 


and had recourſe to ſupplications. They begg'd 


of the Dictator, they begg'd of the Conſul, not 
to place victory in ſlaughter, but to ſuffer them 
to go off diſarm d. The Conſul referr'd them to 
the Dictator. Quinctius contemptuouſly. anſwer'd 
them, that be did not want their blood, be would 
let them go; but that, by paſſing under the yoke, 
they ſhould at length make confeſſion, that the Aqui 
were @ conquered People. But firſt, ſaid he, ſend 
me bither i in chains your General Gracchus, and ten 
other of your principal afficers [with theſe he meant 
to adorn his triumph] and you ſhall evacuate the 
City of Corbio. All was ſubmitted to. 


The Dictator gave the * plunder of the ene- 
1] een he had Þropght with 
Is; 
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Year of 
ROME 


. (p, 653.) that Leindtin, aſter plundering ; 


 Corbjo, cauſed the moſt valuable part of the enemies ſpoils 


fo be convey'd — giving | the * to his ſol- 


diers, 


Year of 
ROME 


 CCOXev. 
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to take any part of it. Tou ſoldiers, ſaid be, 


.C: «who were juſt going to fall a prey to our ene- 


mies, you ſhall have no ſhare of their ſpoils.” 
Then, turning to the Conſul, And you, M. 
„ zxcive, till you begin to have the ſpirit of a 


Conſul, ſhall command theſe legions in quali- 
* ty only of a Lieutenant General. Minucius 
abdicated the Conſulſhip, and, in obedience to 


order, continued with the army. Such re- 


ſpect, ſuch ready ſubmiſſion to ſuperior merit, 


and ſuperior authority, were paid in thoſe days, 


that the conſular troops, leſs affected with the 


diſgrace they ſuffer d, than with the benefit they 


had received, decreed to the Dictator a golden 
crown of a pound weight, and at his departure 


© faluted him by the title of their Patron, 


Quindtius return'd to Rome and had there a 


magnificent triumph; after which, though he 


might have retain'd his High Office fix months, - 
he reſign'd it the ſixteenth day from his pro- 


motion to it. 


dicrs, and that dhe Senate would havg enriched bim out of 
the booty; but that he declined the offer, and choſe rather 
to owe his ſubſiſtence to the labour of his hands. | 


V According to Livy, Quintus Fabius was ſoon after ſent 


from Rome to ſucceed Minncius in the command of the army. 
The reader will obſerve that Quinctius defeated the - 


| qui, and took their camp the third day from his nomination 


to the DiQatorſhip. 'The greater part of the remainder of the 


1 days, we may ſuppoſe, was ſpent in taking poſſeſſion of 


<a 


C:rbio, plundering it, and placing a garriſon there, This, 
according to Diony/fur, p. 651. was done by way of reveng- 
ing the ill treatment which the Tſculaus had ſuffer'd from the 


In 
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In the end of the year the Tribunes began to 
ſtir again in the affair of the Lam: but as two ar- 
mies were abſent (for the Conſul Næaulius made 
war againſt the Sabines) the Senate carried it, that 


no Bill ſhould be prefer d to the People ; never. — 


theleſs in the election of Tribunes, the Commons 
prevail d to have the ſame men, who had held 
the Tribuneſhip four years B n 
ed a fifth time to that office. . 
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Bef. J. C 


Pour dan 
dred fifty - 


— 
Fiſty⸗- 
third Con- 
 ſulthip. - 


Livy, B. 3. : 


c. 29. 


. II. THE conſular faſdes were ard D. Hal. B. 


to C. Horatius and Q: Minucius. In the begin- 
ning of their adminiſtration, they had nothing 
to do abroad; but the Tribunes, with their Bill, 


found them ſufficient employment at home; yet 


it was not long before the diſpute on this head 


gave place to another: for news came, that the 
Aqui had in the night ſurpriſed the Roman gar- 
riſon of Corbis, and taken the place by affault. 
The Senate without delay order'd an army to be 
| raiſed, and led to the Agidus. No Levies! faid 
the Tribunes ; The Bill is the important point, the 
buſineſs that muſt be firft ſettled. Neither Conſuls 
nor Senate would hear of the Bill. Both ſides 
continued obſtinate, till a ſecond alarm was gi- 
ven from abroad. The Sabines made an incurſi- 
on into the Roma territory, and advanced almoſt 
to the City walls. The Tribunes then ſeeing a 
N not, to treat with the Se- 

nate. 


* Dionyſius p; 654. reports, that when the Tribunes were 


Mo wag | 


Livy,B. 3. 
c. 30. 


obſtinate in oppoſing the Levies, all the Senators, by the ad- 


vice of Quinctius Cincinnatus, took arms and repair'd to the 
Forum, deter puned to march out (ſupported only by their cli- 


| focovenant for an angmentation of the College, Sc, 
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nate. As they had been conſtantly baffled, tho 


in office five years ſucceſſively, they judged, that 
4 it was for want of a ſufficient number in their col- 
lege, and therefore reſolved to ſeize the preſent 


or to get it augmented. On one con- 
dition, /aid tbey, we ſhall conſent to your rai- 
«+ ſing troops. The thing will be of little con- 


B. © ſequence to you, and will pleaſe the Commons 


<6 very much; perhaps make them. eaſy as to all 


their other demands. Allow them to have, 


for the future, TEN Fribunes, inſtead 1 only 
e five,” | | 

In the debates of the Senate on this 1 
Caius Claudius oppoſed it with great warmth. He 
ſaid, © that to grant the Commons more Tri- 


. < bunes would have no good effect upon them, 


« it would only make them more untractable and 


. <. inſolent. The partition of the lands, Terenti- 


* 45s Bill, and every project for diminiſhing the 
f authority of the Senate, and increaſing the 

power of the People, would preſently be re- 
<« yived: and in ſhort, that an augmentation of 
« the number of Tribunes would have the worſt 
<« conſequences imaginable.” But Quinctius Cin- 


| cinnatus, whoſe judgment had greater weight 


ents and adherents) againſt the enemy ; that even the oldeſt of 


the Fathers appear d in armour, but wept and look d ſa pi- 


teouſly, that the ſpectacle drew tears in abundance from the 
multitude: and a moſt ridiculous ſcene of affliction the Hiſto- 
Tian p. 65 5. moſt gravely makes of it. He adds, that the 


Ttibunes ſeeing the People ſo melted, and fearing that they 


mould not be able to hinder the [weeping] Plebeians from 
following” the [weeping] Parricians to the war, began then 


with 


Chap; XXIV. The Roman Tig. a 
with the Senate than that of Claudius, conſider d Year of 
the matter in a different light, and was of opini- 888 


on, that what the Plebeians ſued for as a fayour, Ref, þ. C. 


would turn to their diſadvantage when obtain'd z qred ffty- 
becauſe it would be caſier to ſow diviſion among hx, 
Ten Tribunes than among five, and he there- pifty- 
fore exhorted the Fatbers to a conceſſion. His x "og 
advice prevaiPd. The requeſt was granted, but P. Hal. B. 
conditionally, that the Tribunes then in office P37 
ſhould not be rechoſen. To this the petitioners 
agreed, and- held the. Comitia immediately for 
the nomination of Tex Tribunes, as having learnt 
by experience, that they might meet with a diſ- 
appointment, ſhould they put off the election to 
the end of the war. To out of each of the ſive 
firſt Claes were Nenne, neee | 
alten Ws ? Sans don Nr oth ric ; 
Tue — — troops were D. Hal. B. 
raiſed. Minucius marched to attack therSabives, Ls 5 = + 
but found no enemy in che field. Horatius 'defeat- © 30 

ed the Aqui, and mama nv f A 

Fan 

d Liny's words ſeem to make 95 — wacky 3 
the Commons ſhould neyer, for the future, chuſe the ſame | 
| men twice to the ee Foftta eoflem Nile l. = pA x 
If this was the condition, th e'People * not obſerbe it, a 
we ſhall ' preſently ſee. 118 Alto uns. hon nel SET 
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a ben. 6-1. amd dt inn 


abe People; and the Senate, after ſome firuggie, 
- "comply. F. II. The Confuls, by an imprudent ſe- 
verity in levying ſoldiers, give occaſion to an un- 
B06 ee 
* F. III. The Agrarian and Terentian 
_—_ are propoſed anew. Sicinius Dentatus, 


an old ſoldier, makes a notable ſpeech in relation 


#o'the former. The Patricians by violence binder 


This fuſffrages from being collected. g. IV. The 


+ Conſuls lead an army into the field aguinſt the 
Aqui. They order Sicinius Dentatus, at the 
=; 800 Veterams, 4Apen a deſperate. enter- 

prize. He remonſtrates againſt it, but obeys, and 


j Juccetds fo well, as 10 arcigſan the total defeat of 


ie enemy by the Conſuls. At his return to Rome 


03 —— to refuſe them a tris 


umpb; ee 4 
1 N N Ns 


IN the e of 7 Falerit 108 4 0 
LI, the (Tribunes demanded that 


2 moni Aventine ſhould be granted to. the People, 
or at leaſt thoſe part 


8 of i it which were not oc- 
cupied by lawful L. eil, the head 
of the college, ſer forth, that the land of that hill 
to the Republick ; that ſome Patrici- 
ans had indeed purchaſed certain parcels of it, 
but others had got poſſeſſion of what they en- 


10. p. 658. 


joy'd by mere uſurpation, and that the remain- 


ibg 
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ing part of it was vncultivated and uninhabited.” Vest of, 
He propoſed therefore, that thoſe Patricians,'who ere 
could ſhew good claims to what they poſſeſſed, Bet. I. C- 
mould be confirmed in their poſſefſions; but thut . 
thoſe, who had built houſes upon the hill, with“ five. 1 5 
out lawful title to the rote ſhould be outed; N 
previoully reimburſed however what they had Se. 
expended in building choſe houſes ; and laſtly, ip. - 
that all the land uncultivated, or unoccupied by 
fiohtfal owners, ſhould be given gratis to the 
Commons, who growing eue more numerous 
„ eee er, h L 2444, LAIRD 
There could be no pfauſible objection to this 
and it was a matter of ſmall importance 
to the Nobles ; yet the Conſuls, apprehending⸗ 
perhaps, that from fuch a partition of mount A 
ventine, the Plebeians might take” och to re- 
new their old pretenfions upon the conquered 
— —— — whom the 
Tribunes had deſired to confider of the matter, 
and then refer it to the People.” Trims impatzent 
of this delay, ſent a command to the Conſuls by ß 
an apparitor, to aſſemble the Senate forthwith. 1 
The apparitor met with a rough reception. 
URor by the Confuls orders gave him ſome blow, 
and drove him away ignommiorly. | A mig 
wproat enfued. Freilus cauſed the Lictor to be 
ſeized, and was for having him thrown head. 
long from the Tarpeian rock. The Conſuls not 
daring to employ violence to teſcue him out df 
the hands of the ſacroſanct Tribunes, endea- 
voured to gain over ſome one of them, W)] 
; might put a. ſtop to the fury of his collegue: 
| But 


a 


—— SY 


a. 1e Roman Hiſtory. Boch if. 


Year of Bur Laken had before. taken meaſures to defeat 


| * that artifice. Ile had fo warmly repreſented to 


Bef. J. C. his Brethren, that the ſtrength of their College 


Four hun- 


$95 lay wholly in their union, that they had agreed, | 
n one among them ſhould oppoſe what was de- 


| Fifty- - termined by plurality of voices. Thus the poor 


fourth _ 22 ͤ point of Jofng 


" thip. his life, for having obeyed the orders of the 


too punctually. To ſave him, the Con- 
ſeript , Fathers had recourſe to intreaties ; and 
they ſeem to have been conſtrain'd to a compoſi: 
tion with the Tribunes : Theſe releaſed the Lic- 
tor, and the Senate, by a Decree, yielded mount 
Aventine to the people; a conceſſion of ſmall im- 
2 as was before obſerved; yet the mea- 
ſures, uſed to obtain it, made a very great breach 
in the conſular authority: for the Tribunes kept 
themſelves ever after in poſſeſſion of the new pre- 
 rogative, aſſumed by cilizs and his Colegues, 
: 15 convening the Senate. 

Year of i THE nextyear Nane and . 

3 turius were Conſuls. Theſe Magiſtrates app 

Bef. J. c. hending that the preſent quiet in the City — 
dd 867. Toon be diſturbed, unleſs the Republic had a 


. four. war abroad, reſolved jo lead out an army againſt 
+ Fifty fifth the 


| Conſul * defeated, by the ae rigour with 


Zut this their policy they them- 
ſhip. 


D. Hal. B. 


10. p. 660. According to Lay, B. 2. c. 31. "ie wag to focecur kotz al. 
- fetionate friends of Rome, the Tu/culans (whoſe territory the 
gui had invaded) that the Conſuls began to raife an army. 
And chis accounts for the Tribunes not oppaſing the Le- 
vie. but only the unreaſonable * of the Conſuls in 


9 
which 
5 


— 5 Ma. 
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which they proceeded in the inrollments. They Year of 
admitted of no excuſes, how allowable: ſoever, bo wn oy C 


and condemn'd to heavy fines and impriſonment Bef. J. C. 


Four hun- 


all thoſe who refuſed to inliſt themſelves for the dred fifty». 


war. Icilius and his Collegues (who had been for. 5 


continued in the Tribuneſhip at the new electi- piſty ffn 


ons) did not fail to take the part of the com- Contal- 
plainants, and, when they found that words were 
in effectual, endeavoured by force to reſeue the 
priſoners out of the hands of the Lictors; they 
even went ſo far in their fury as to bid the AE 


Sites lay hold on the Conſuls, and lead them to 


priſon. The Patricians all united as one man to 
defend the ſupreme Magiſtrates; blows enſued; 


and, for this time, the Conſuls got the better in 


the ſcuffle; the Tribunes were routed, and rough-/ 


| ly treated. But the triumph of the Nobles was 
of ſhort duration. The next day, and the follow- f 


ing, great numbers of Plebeiam flock'd from the 


Country to the City z and the Tribunes then 


finding themſelves in a condition to deal with 

their adverſaries; held frequent councils, to which 5 
they complain'd moſt heavily of the inſults the 
had ſuffer d; proteſting at the ſame time, that 
they would lay down their office, if they could . * 
not be ſupported in the exerciſe of it. And now, | 
encouraged by the Commons, who with great 
warmth enter'd into their . Magiſtrates reſent- 


ments, they made no ſcruple-to ſend a ſummons 


to the Conſuls to appear before an Aſſembly of the 


People, and anſwer for their conduct; the firſt 


inſtance of citing the nn. to trial. TY 


during their Magiſtracy. 


You. Il EW ;- 3 on 


Year of 
ROME 


— 1 172 then fitting in debate on theſe matters, and hay- 
ing firſt in a plaintive tone ſet forth · the violence 


Hal. B. 


10. p. 661. 


555 ed peremptorily, that thoſe 


A of the Patricians,” 


. Roman Hiſtory, Bock II. 
be Conbuls refulig;/1o/ liter to the ſom- 
mons, away went the Tribunes to the Senate, 


de eee anne ex 
by the Conſuls or their adherents,” demand- 


might 
either clear themſelves by oath from having 


had any hand in that violence, or, if they ſcru- 
c pled to take fuch oath, appear in judgment 
before the people; and they added, © that, 


for their parts, they would take the votes of 
the Tribes upon the affair.“ | 


In anſwer to all this, the Conſuls reproached 


_ the Tribunes with having been the aggreſſors, 


and with having carried their inſolence to ſuch 


_ < exceſs, as firſt ro attempt impriſoning the ſo- 


<< vereign Magiſtrates of the State, and after- 
Wards, when they fail'd in that, to eite them 
to appear in judgment before an Aſembiy of 
<4 the People; though by Law they had no right 
* to ſummon thither even the moſt inconſider- 
able of the Patricians, without a previous Se- 
denne e, ein We- u eng And they 
declared; that if the Tribunes were ſo audaci- 
dous as to proceed toward collecting the votes. 
4 of the people, eee eee e 


Theſe mutual 


ies and menaces laſted 


che whole day; and t Senate, thinking it equal- 
y dangerous to declare either for the Conſuk, 


e ene Nd ges 
| = In. 
5 | 
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$. III. T HE Tribunes, finding that nathing Year of 
was to be expected from the' Fathers, call'd the ROME 


CCACYIEIL. 


People together, to deliberate - on the ere — 
meeaſures to be taken. Adee :-. 
„Tbe moſt turbulent and hot-hoaded wee W..; 
retiring in arms a ſecond time to the Mons acer, — f 
and thence declaring open war againſt the Patri. lll. | 
cians, for having broken the ir 1 * 
there been made. | 
Others, more in number, Judged it not adviſe · 

able to leave the City, nor equitable to impute to 

the whole body of the Nobles the violences which 

ſome particulars had acted againſt the ſacred per- 

ſons of the Tribunes; provided that ftrift juſtice 
were done upon the guilty, who had incurr'd the 
penalty of death or exile, [and might be pu- 
niſh'd according to Law, CRE — 7 
proceſs. ] 

Others, again, more moderats, declared againſt | 
putting any Citizen to death, before trial and 
condemnation in legal form, and eſpecially, when 

the queſtion was concerning the Confuls, the ſu- 
preme Magiſtrates of the Republick-: but they 
<ounſelF'd the aſſembly to diſcharge their wrath © 
on thoſe who had aided the Conſuls, and to pu- 
niſh-them nnen 
Laws. | 
As nothing could be immediately agreed upon, 
a little time diminiſh'd the fury of the Tribunes, 
and at length the concluſion was, that the third 
market · day they would hold an aſſembly, to con- 
demn the Conſuls in a pecuniary fine. However, 


defore the 27 days W 1 they chang- 
ed 


_ Tie Roman Hifloy. Bock II. 
Vesr of ed their mind; and having aſſembled the People, 
—— declared, that at the intreaty of ſeveral worthy 


OE men, to whom it was not eaſy to refuſe any thing, 
dred fifty iy they were willing to forgive the perſonal injuries 


four. they themſelves had ſuffer d, but could never par- 


Fifty-fift don thoſe which had been done to the People, 
C_ and would therefore inſtantly renew the proſecu- 
is tion of thoſe two important affairs, the Agrarian 
and Terentian Laws, the publication of which 
had been fo long poſtponed by the artifices of 
the Patricians. This ſaid, they fixed a day for a 
2 4:fons: and dec upon thoſe 

p. Hal.B. . The People being met at the ti time e appointed, 


- ONE Teilias began with propoſing the Agrarian Law ; 


and, when he had himſelf made a long harangue 

on the reaſonableneſs of it, notified, that any Ple- 

_ beian preſent might ſpeak his mind freely. Upon 

tis ſeveral: ſtood forth ſucceſſively, pleaded the 

right their ſervices gave them to a ſhare of the 
conquered lands, and were all heard with plea- 

| ſure. But nothing ſo much quickened the zeal 

of the Aſſembly in behalf of the Law, as the diſ- 

„ Siccius courſe of * Sicinius Dentatus, a Plebeian, who had 
Lig, derv'd long, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ex- 
ploits in the Wars. He was a man of a noble aſ- 
pect, and, tho* now 58 years of age, in his full 
ſtrength of body as well as mind. With a ſol- 
diery eloquence he ſpoke to this effect: © It is 
* now- forty. years that I have borne arms, and 
for the thirty laſt I have been always in ſome 
s command or other. I have been in an hundred 
« and ny engagements. I hate received for- 
b 3 * 


| pings 
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& ey-five wounds, and all before, twelve of them 
«© in that ſingle action againſt Herdonius, the Sa- 
.« * Fourteen * civick crowns I obtained for 
U z „having 
a \* Ofthe miltary rewards in uſe among the Romans, Mr. 


Kennet [Part 2. Book 4. Chap. 16.] ſpeaks thus: 
The encouragements of valour and induſtry were much 


more conſiderable than the proceedings againſt the contrary ſhi 


vices. The moſt conſiderable (not to ſpeak of the promotion 


from one ſtation to another, nor of the occaſional donativets & 


in money, diſtinguiſhed by this name from the largeſſes be- 
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P. . 
D. Hal. B. 
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ſeq, 


ſtowed on the common people, and termed n were 


firſt the dona imperatoria, ſuch as 


The haffa pura, a fine ſpear of wood without any iron on 


it; ſach a one W 


Ill, . ? puri Juvenis qui nititur bafta. | 
This preſent was uſually beſtowed on kim, 8 


Hittle ſcirmiſh had killed an enemy, engaging him hand to 


hand. They were reckoned very honourable gifts, and the 


Gods are commonly repreſented with ſuch ſpears, on the old | 


coins. Mr. Walker derives hence the cuſtom of our great 


S 


Ces. 75 


eee x Gt of Pete given upon eee 


den een Needs, only to ſuch as were born Romans. - 
The torques, golden and ſilver collars,” wreathed wich curi- 
| en bay Pliny attributes the golden collars to the 


auxiliaries, and the ſilver to n Rs: 


ſuppoſed fo be a miſtake. | 

The pbaleræ, ann e tee e tidy 
for a horſe; but becauſe we find them beſtow'd on the 
foot, as well as the cavalry,” we may rather ſuppoſe them to 
have been golden chains, of like nature with the argues, 
only that they ſeem to have hung down to the breaſt ; where- 
g , eee oor par eee The hopes of theſe 


two laſt are particularly urged, among the advantages of a | 


W . Sat. 225 


Ut i 
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a having ſaved the lives of ſo many citizens in 


battle; three mural crowns for having been 


« tor firſt that mounted the breach in tawns ta- 
ken 


Ut leti phaleris omnes, & torquibas onmes. 
| The.vexilla, a fort of banners of different colours, work- 
ed in filk or other curious materials, ſuch as Auguſtus beſtow- 


ed on Agrippa, after he had won the ſea-fight at AZium. 
Next to theſe were the ſeveral coronets received on various, 


occaſions, As, 


Corona civica, given to any foldier who had faved the lis 
of a Roman citizen in an engagement. This was reckoned 
more honourable than any other crown, tho? compoſed of no 
better materials than oaken boughs. Virgil calls it ciwilis 


guercus, En. vi. 772. | 
Argue unbrata gerunt ci vili rat quercue. 


' Plutarch, bas gueſs'd very happily at the ſen why the 
anne of this/tree Would bo made ule of before all others. 
For the oaken wreath, ſays he, being otherwiſe ſacred to Ju- 
Pieter, the great guardian of their city, they might therefore 
think it the moſi proper ornament for him who had preſerved 
a citizen. Beſides, the oak may very well claim the prefe- 


renee in this caſe, becauſe in the primitive times, that tree 


alone was thought almoſt ſufficient ſor the preſerving of man's 
life: Its acorns-were the principal diet of the old mortals, 
n n 


them with a very pleaſant * liquor. 


It was a particular honour conſert d on ache geddes hy 
had-metited chis crown, that when they came to any of the 
publick ſhows, the whole company, as well Senate as People, 
Hhould fignify their reſpect, by riſing up when they ſaw them 
enter; and that they ſhould take their ſeat on theſe occaſions 
among the Senators; being alſo excuſed from all troubleſome 
duties and ſervices in their own perſons, peer pf 


ö | fore 


Chap. XXV. The. Roman. Hiſtory. 

< ken by aſſault; one obſidional crown; eight 

other crowns for different exploits z eighty- 

2 lixty golden bracelets, 
Us  _  cigh- 


o 


. ge... 
Ceorora muralic, given to him who firſt ſealed the walls of a 
city in a general aſſault ; MIT PP” be E NN 
was ſome alluſion made to the figure of a wall. 

Corona caftrenſis, or wallaris, the reward of him who had 
firſt forced the enemies intrenchments. 

Corona navalr, beſtowed on ſueh as had fipnalized their 
valour in ana > III re I WIE 
like the beaks of ſhips. | 


6 belt fee faber HR 
Tempora navali 4 br Coroni. i 


at {hs 12 Ving. Ke. vs 684. | 


Lipfiu. fancies the corona nawali, and the reftrate, to have 
deen two diſtin ſpecies, Le Ah e. ver 
to be the fame kind of crow . 


; LE N : This was not, like the reſt; er 
the General to the ſoldiers, but preſented by the common con- 


ſent of the ſoldiers to the General; when he had delivered the 
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 Romias or their allies from a ſiege. It was compoſed of the | 


graſs growing in the places, 


Corona triumpbalis, m wich wreaths of lawrel, and pro- 4 


p. only to ſuch Generals as had the honour of a triumph. 
fo after after-ages this was changed for f gold, and not only re- 


trained to thoſe that actually triumphed, but preſented on 


ſeveral other actounts, as commonly by the foreign Rates and 
provinces to theit patrons and benefactors. |. Several: of the 
cher crows too are taught to have bean of gold, as the 
. the maral, and the naval, 


owed on ſoldiers without any other additional term. And 


Dias Caſſus mentions a particular ſort arora 


f Vide Plin, lib, 16, cap, 4. I Aurum Corongriuyn, 


. uy 
— . ” 
357 . * 
4 1 . %\. 
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dred fifty- - 
four. 


Fifty fifth 
— 
ſnip. 


De Roman Hd. — | 
k eighteen lances (haſte pure) Wins ſets 
8. of furniture for horſes, nine of which I won. 


from ſs many enemies conquered. in ſingle 
te combat. And now, Romans, you know my 


« ſervices, and you haye heard what have been 


« the rewards of them, rewards that ſufficiently 
prove my courage, but make little addition 


e to my fortune. No land, no ſhate in the con- 


4 quered countries. Neither Sicinius, nor any 
of you Plebeians, the companions of my la- 
5 bours and my glory, are to reap the leaſt be- 
CC nefit from thoſe acquiſitions.” The Patricians, 
eit ſeems, by their noble birth, have an inhe- 
< rent right to all the publick demeſnes. No 


matter whether they have any merit or pot. 
* But is this to be endured ? Shall they alone 
enjoy the fruits of our conqueſts ? The pur- 


«..chaſeof our blood? No, Plebeiave, let us delay 
* no longer to do ourſelves juſtice. * Without ſo 


* much as hearing what the uſurpers have to ſay 
e againſt it, let us this very day paſs the Law 


e propoſed by Icilius, If the young Patricians 


. . - ] 
22 f 2 
4 0 „ » \ 
* g k 6 572 


have the Boldneſs to oppoſe by violence the 


collecting of the v Y t our Tribunes make 
4 "them. fee INE fry 


extent of their - 


CL < rity.” Fe 
r Eilius bighly. com- 


ined both the ſpeaker and his ſpeech, yet 


added, that in one thing he muſt differ from 


olive boughs, and beftowed, like the teſt; in conlidetaiion of 
me fignal act of valour. Ligfus believes theſe to have ſut- 


- tebdlee in" the- oom of che e e . R 


1 . 8A 11.25; 
? : > 3 5 E Þ 


Um eee, nnn Year of | 
nor in prudence refuſe to hear what the Patricians be 
had to ſay againſt the Law; nde iA 
* Aſſembly to the day following. bs xt red Fr 
SG. IV. THE Confuls during great part of the * 
night held conference with the chief men of the N | 
Senate, on meaſures to fruſtrate the deſigns of oY 
the Tribune. No expedient offered itſeif, but the, 
old method; which was, e dee 
Bae vote. ay 

The next morning, the Aſſembly — 
ed; the Tribunes cauſed proclamation to be 
made, that whoever had any ſolid reaſons to of- 
fer againſt the Law, might, if they pleaſed, lay 
them before the People. Divers Senators pre- 
ſented themſelves one after another; but the mo- 
ment they began to ſpeak, ſuch a noiſe aroſe 
from all parts of the Comitium, ſome applauding, 
others hooting, as made it impoſſible to hear what 
was ſaidl. The Conſuls, full of indignation, N. 
teſted warmly againſt all that ſhould be done in 
ſo tumultuous an Aſſembly: To which the Tri- 
bunes anſwered, that it was no wonder the People the 
ſhould: be tired with hearing the ſame trite ;and 
frivolous objections ſo often repeated. When a 
great part of the day had been ſpent in ſuch al- 
tercations, the Multitude quite weary: of them, 
called out, To ihe Vote. In that inſtant the Pa- 
tricians, who, in ſmail companies, had; poſted 
themſelyes in almoſt all parts of the Comitium, 

fell all at once upon the Plebeians, and by blows 
and main force hindered them from gathering 


into their A trides, T he Tribunes exe 
ST wil, claim, 


„ 668. 


of the Paple, 1 


- multitude, ſatisfied with this revenge; 
for the trial, che perſons accuſed not appearing, 


pre Proprietors. 


- The Roman T. Bock 11. 
through the preſs, haſten to aſſiſt the 
rectify the diſorder. Vain are their 


. 703 efforts ; their own ſacred perſons are ſuffered ſafe- 
* ly to paſs whicherldevcr chey pleaſe bur, der 


mult; but as — unite 0 
guilty, only the youth of the Paſbumian, 
nian, and Clelion families were ſingled out for pro- 
ſecution; and n e. before A 


The beſt e conſulted 
. on this occaſion, and knowing that the 


Tribunes had determined to inflict no ſeverer pu- 
> niſhment on the criminals than the confiſcation of 
their effects, thought it adviſeable to acquieſce, 
not only becauſe they could eaſily repair the lob 


to the ſufferers, but becauſe they hoped that the 
would drop 
When the da came 


their purſuit of the Law. 


were condemned for default; chelr goods were 
afterwards fold publickly ; and the produce con- 


ſecrated to Ceres. "The Senate cauſed thoſe goods 
to be bought up [with their money by private 


Hands, and ſhortly” after cettored them to the 
Weg R 330 If s 
AF. Vr TT was not very long before the Tr. 


bunes brought on again the affair of the Law for 
| 4 Pa- 


A Partition ft the 8 But their ann Pear of 
-were now interrupted by ſudden advice, that the ROE 
Aqui had invaded the territory of Tuſculim, and B* JC. 
threatened the town. The Senate without delay -dred fifty- 
| ordered an army to the relief of thoſe dear Al. 9 
lies, the Tuſculans; nor could the Tribunes di- ag. 0 
vert the Plebeiant from offering themſelves to c ſhip." 
| ſerve in this war, Even Sicinius Dentatus, thit 
zealous advocate for the Aprarian Law, preſented 
| himſelf a voluntier with 800 veterans, who, like 
himſelf, had compleated the years of ſervice pre- 
ſcribed by Law, bur yet were willing to make a- 
nother campaign under the particular command 
of Sicinins, to whom * OY 8 
ſdnal obligations. 

The army marched 0 and ene 
towards the * Algidus, the uſual haunt of the - 
dm, and whither they had retired on the news of 
the Conſuls approach. Theſe Generals having 
found the enemy intrenched on the hill, pitched 
their camp not far from them, fortified it well, 
and kept cloſe within it, to conceal their ſtrength, 
which was very conſiderable. The Afqui-took D-Hzl. B. 
theſe. for a ſign of fear, and imagin- - 10 
ing the number of the Romans to be ſmall, made 
ſeveral attempts to bring them to an engagement. 
One day when Romilius commanded in chief, and 


wee defending from their hill offered-bit 


® Acgording to Dionyſus the bene of action was near the a 
rity of Avtium. But there is probably an error i in the Copy; . eee, 
ir woald be the tity of Ard. which ſtood 5 "mount AE: 
| #34 this was in the neighbourhood of the Tyſcalane, 


bats 


800 
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battle, he reſalee on accept the nr: With 
this wiew he ſent for Sicinius Dentatus, and ſaid to 
him, My Coltegue and I intend to march a. 


ed - gainſt the enemy in the plain, and in the mean 


ſour. 


e time I would have you, with the cohort under 


Ta your command, aſcend by yon narrow wind- 


ip. ,gi-i, 


c ing way to the: top of the hill, and attack 


tei their intrenchments. They have undoubt- 


++, edly left but a weak garriſon there, and your 
Aber veterans. will eaſily make themſelves 

*, maſters of the camp. If the Aqui here be- 
+ low, to preſerve it, quit the plain, we ſhall 
[fs then fall upon their rear, and their deſtruc- 


tion will be inevitable. Sicinius anſwered, I 


<« am always ready to obey orders. But give me 


indi to ſay, that the execution of what you 


* now command is not ſq eaſy as you ſeem to 


Win fs. The hill is very high and ſtcep, 


and I ſee but one way up to it. We ſhall no 
„ ſooner he engaged in that nartow paſs, but 
An the enemy will infallibly pour down upon us; 
te and bow Thall I be able, with my body of ve- 
aecterans alone, to ſuſtain their charge from the 
+*highergroond?' Tou are willing to ſuppoſe that 


en the guard of the camp is weak: There is no 


probability of this; and, even granting it cer- 


e tain, their very ſituation alone gives them ſuch 


D. Hal. B. 


20. P · 670. : 


ear advantage over us, that ue hall never be 
Able to force them.!“ 

"' Sithnius was going on with his remonſtrance, | 
8 the Conſul in great anger cut him ſhort; 
bidding pins not. be to. as 1 but 

eln i e 10 


* 
4 
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remetnber- his only buſineſs was to obey. He 
added, but if you think there is too much dan- 
ger in the enterprize, I ſhall employ ſome. o- 
ce ther Officer, who, leſs conceited of his own 


abilities, may ſucceed better. And you, migh- l 


E ty Captain, you that have followed the wars 
e forry years, that have been in an hundred and 
twenty battles, and whoſe whole body is co- 


* | 
Year of © 


ROME 
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Fifty = 
Conſul- 
ar. 


« vered over with wounds, do you return to 


Rome without having dared to face the enemy, 
« and carry back to the-Forum that eloquent 


«6 tongue, which 1 18 more formidable ro your fel- 6 | 


„ low-citizens, than your ſword is to the qui, 
and the enemies of your country.?“ 


- Sicinixs, irritated by the General's reproaches, 


anforred him boldly, that he found he was re- 


folved either to deſtroy an old ſoldier, or to ſhame 


him, and for no other reaſon but his honeſt zeal 
for the publick liberty ; but that one was much 
eaſier to do than the other; that he would march 
up to the enemy's camp, and win it, or fall in 
the attempt with all his cohort. Theſe veterans 


then took their leave of the reſt of the ſoldierz, 
who looked after them, with weeping eyes, as 


after men ſent to the ſlaughter. Happily for 


them they were under the conduct ef an old 
Officer who underſtood his trade. Sicinius went 
round about a tedious way, and at length enter- 


ed a great wood, that ſeemed to ſtretch along | 


the hills quite to the enemy's camp. Here hav- 
ing halted a moment, Cheer up, my lads; ei- 


ther I am much miſtaken, or I ſhall find ſome 


IN that will lead us more ſafely to the ene- 
| cc my 's 


Ves of Rane 
ROME” ed out, and by which we could not have ap- 
2 wo 46 proached it without being ſeen.” He then con- 
dred fiſy- tinued his march, and ſoon after met with a pea- 
fant, who ſerving him for a guide, conducted him 
Fj hf at length to an eminence that overlooked the 
2 camp, and was not far from it. 
B. lad. l. e two e came- 29 an 
10. p. si. engagement in the plain. They: fought a great 
While with equal courage, and victory did. not 
declare for either ſide. The ſoldiers in the camp 
of the Ægui, not apprehending any danger from 
behind, were all got to the ſide next the plain to 
ſee the fight. In this juncture Sicinius arrived on 
the other ſide, and finding it without Centinels, 
and quite defenceleſs, entered the camp at once. 
Then the veterans giving a loud ſhout fell upon 
the Ægui, whoſe eyes were turned another way, 
The ſudden fright which ſeized the latter made 
them imagine their enemies to be much more nu 
merous than they were; ſo that without ſtaying 
do gather up their arms, all that could fled out of 
the camp, and ran precipitately down to the main 
body of their army, carrying fear and confuſion 
along with them. Sximus followed them cloſe, 
and came thundering upon the rear of that main 
body, engaged in battle with the Roman army. 
The Agui broken and put to flight, loſt 5000 
| FF 
r 
1 As we i Wk, and thy ie des 
oyer, Sicinius retired with his veterans to the camp 
5 2 He had not loſt one man, 
nor 


3 


nor of the whole number was tliere one who had Year of 
received a wound. With mutual embraces they ns 
tulated each other on their good fortune, l: 
and all joined in heaping praiſes on their com- dred $fty-. 
mander. About midnight Sicinius, full of reſent- 9% 
ment againſt the Conſuls, formed a reſolution to Fish S. 
hinder them, if poſſible, from having the honours 8 | 
of a triumph, at their return to Rome. His com- D. Hal. . 
panions, to whom he imparted his deſign, hav- '** _ 
ing unanimouſly approved it, they cut the Throats 
| of the priſoners, killed the horſes, ſet fire to the 
tents, the arms, and all the baggage, (includ- 
ing the rich plunder which the Æqui had got in 
the territory of Tuſculum)] leaving none of thoſe 
marks of victory which were required from a Ge- 
neral when he demanded the Tzxrwumpen. He 
then marched away with extreme diligence, ar- 
rived at Rome with his cohort, and there gaye 
an account to the people of what had paſſed, 
complaining of the inhumanity of the Conſuls, 
who, he faid, had maliciouſly expoſed eight hun- 
dred veterans to death, in all likelihood, una- 
voidable, and claiming the whole honour of the 
victory to himſelf and his cohort. Not only the 
People, but the Senate entered with warmth into 
his reſentments, and abſolutely refuſed the Con- 
ſuls a triumph at their return. . 


| And 

The reader will give what credit he pleaſes to this ac- 
count, from Diony/ius, of what paſſed. in the Conſulſhip of No- 
milius and Veturius. Livy makes no mention of the diſputes 
about the Agrarian Law, or of Sieinius's notable ſpeech, or 
of the decree againſt the three Patriciant, or of Szcinius's ex 
Ploit in the war againſt the gui. All that the Latin Hiſto- 
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That the ten Tribunes revived the affair of the Bill [for an 
eſtabliſhment of Laws.} That their purſait of it was inter- 


| rupted by news from the Taſculaut, of the qui having in- 


vaded their territory: That the Romans could not refuſe aſſi- 
ſtance to ſuch affectionate allies : That the Conſuls defeated 
the enemy in battle near the Agidus, flew. 7000 of them, and 
got a great booty, which they fold, becauſe money was wanting 
in the treaſury : That this angered the ſoldiers, and furniſhed 
COT e re ating Re ood: Liv. 


B. 3. c. 37. 


FarnhEN Rouille * that the Larned, and Glarean in 

Aenne bave charged Livy wwith a faulty nigligence, in paſſing 
over the diſpute about the Act artan Law, e., 
and n condemnation of the three families.” 

As to the Agrarian Law, it ſeems not improbable that the 
Tribunes at this time brought it again into agitation in order 
to terrify the Nobles, and thereby facilitate the paſſing of Te. 
rentius's Bill concerning Laws. And perhaps it was this a- 
larm which occafioned the Senate's ſo readily conſenting pre- 
ſently after to let Terentius's propoſal take place as to the 
ſubſtance of it. For this ſudden compliance is not well ac- 
counted for by the Hiſtorians. There ſeems to have been a 
compromiſe. Ceaſe your purſuit of the Partition of the Landi, 


and you ſhall have a Body of Laws eftabliſhed. 


Bur as to Sicinius's Spebch, the Writers who are moſt fond 
of i it, do themſelves, by their diſagreement, furniſh reaſons 
to doubt. Diony/ius, as we have ſeen, gives this hero 25 ſets 
of furniture, for ſo many victories in fingle combats. Pliny, 
B. 7. Val. Max. B. 3. and Solinus c. 6. allow him only 8. 
But then, to make him amends, (as Father Roxzlle obſerves) 
Val. Max. gives him 180 collars inſtead of only 88, and Pliny 
above 160 bracelets inſtead of only 0. 


Tux REason why Livy ſays nothing of Sicinias's exploit 
in the war, which Veturin, and Romilius conducted againſt 


l — + 56 5 
What 


* * 
* 


96 


Ay The e RY 475 


dted to peur before an Aſſembly or e 266: Yau of 5 


on a day fixed. Sicinius 8 — the People | CEXCIX. 
had raifed to the Tribuneſhip) charged Ronilint', Bef. J. C. 
one of the Ediles charged Veturius, The accu” dad B 
ſations ran upon certain inſults, which; during — 9 
their Confulfhip, they had Wffeten 10 the Tf. IT N 
bunes ; and bpb the affüir of Keiner and dis Conlolyyc 
veteriits j and the People fined them bot, Ro... 
milius m ten thouſand Aſſes Sys Vetutius iti fifteen 
thouſaiid: HHiſtory docs bot infort ü us Uf 


i n ver wa eil gien bas Sni 
. 
according to the Latine Hiſtorigp, the Conſulg fold. all che 


plentegus ſpoil of the enemy, and ſent the roduce to. 
Treaſur . 14 of 1 the GL Horan” 5. 25 


ius burnt and deſtroyed every — to the end that the Con- 


$70 .4q.or 


| fab, det M riley ro enſahightbe refuſed 


Triumph, | 

| If one canders the ingular negligence ofthe Conſul after 
the victory, with io the enemy's camp, which con- 
rained ſuch a rich booty ; the monſtrous breaches of diſci- 
pline imputed to that old ſoldier Sicinius the injuſtice which, 
in bang the ſpoil, he is guilty of towards the Conſuls 
troops, Who egpected to ſhare it among them, and with 
whom he was in terms of affection; and laſtly the Senate's 
approving Ul thi conduct, and taking part with him againft 
the Confuls 2 I my, if one conſiders theſe things, it may in- 
cline one to believe, that Diony/nr borrowed his account from 
ſome Memoirs as authentick as K e eee 
ma r t e eee nr 
NN ties (B. tk 317) tells us, that the Gb by 


falling th the booty for the uſe of the Treaſury [inſtead of giving it 


10 the (DIAers] firmed the Tribunes with matte, for, accuſmg 


them to the Plebriant, be probably means no more, but that 


the Tribanes tocc advantage of the anger which-this pro- 
ceeding raiſed in the minds of the ſoldiers, 9 ow 
ſecution of the Cdnſuls on another aceuſation, namely, their 
violences in the diſpute about the La. N 
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beg regſap re the People made 
CEXCIX/ in thei lines; It was, Perhaps becaule Yeturius 
Ae hat the. greater hand in the: II qrearmens, of lol 
z 2's apgArNOT... What favours, this.cavjefture is, 
— that. at the fame time: g Law paſſed, wich. the con- 

mer 1 ſent of both. orders, in cha State, That any Magi- 

b. ftrate ſhould have powes, won lay fes upon 4" 
b. . . pexfons. a9 failed ep 0h pipe 94.6 
before d the — 
But. h pregent. any pacſqula Magiſtraze.from 
abuſing and ftretching his authority in this 
point, it was provided by the ſame Law, that 
the — — -fines for ſuch offences mould! never 
n be Fo Keen and thirty ſhe 

299) ad zit bas 90-02 guich hoe 24 wn en 


* 22181 H A P. 326 NAVE: MH! 75. 0 = 
| Libs Senate and Propht e, 


* . Athens to copy du the E 
"the other Lawgivers of. ofa an fans ts y 14 
1 thereby a bach f Roman Law. 5. II. In be 
' Confulate of P. Soſtius and T. Menenius, be 
© Dipities return Mo Gteere, "TH People preſs 


> ht jununation en Commiſaners or Degeavirs, 
e at 4 nil fle nete Laws,..1\The Canſuls, 


c avaid proceeding:in-this affair, haus rutounſe 
to Various Pretences. It is carried in the Senate 
© By majority; 1 create Decemvirs ("nf the Tri. 


daes, after. ſome Fruggle, canſent to Jes. them be 


EO Ae 9-III. L be election it wadt in Co- 


ä Nur Decemvirs compoſe Tr 
Frs er Laws,” which are approv 
eser Roman People,” rde ec ett 
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make their court to the People. 


Chap, XXVI. d Roman: lg. 


of ee bod 2 Fo 


: HE Law before 3 EY 

ing fines for diſreſpect to Magiſtrates, 8 
had (according. to Dienyfus) been propoſed.'by 
the , preſent Conſuls, Tarpius and ternius, to 
For theſe Con- 


ſuls ware ierniſed by the ill treatment of their 


predęseſſo, vhoſe cauſe the Senate had but 


weakly defended, after giying them encourage: 


. Aud by 


the ſame lorrer they were induced to fide with the 


Four kun: 
dred 2 5 
three: * 


Tribunes in the prqject for an eftabliſhment- of 


Laws, and moye it in the Senate. The houſe 


vn now divided in opinion, and, to the great 


{urprize of eyery body. Ramilius, whom the Peo- 
ple bad ſo lately fined, declared for granting to 
the Peaple the Laws: they ſo much deſired. He 
aſſigned for the reaſon of his change the pe- 
rienced want of teſolutiom in the Senate, o Aup- 


port the Conſuls I _ a Rs oy me | 


k [1122 Wan e W Tos 1 17 
Tarpeigs and 


fene. 


not intimidated in the lea |, by the misfortune of t their pre- a 
deceſſors, be ol ig, Deller ent M TRE: 
pleaſe) yer they ſhall not prevail % 


nay fine 0 lilewi/e, 
gel their, Bill paged ; That the H ihunes; then dropping their 
Bill, and aſſumin g milder manger than hitherto, .defired gf 
the athers, © that they would put an end to contention, and 
if \'Plebeian* Laws were diſagreeable 


„ ple, partly; ont of the Comaions, for eſtabliſhing; Lavpy of 


uality in point of L 
no 0 bo of Liberty.: ” Tha the Senate expreſſed 


to cet, would t 


1 leaſt ſuſfer Legiſlators to be created, partly out of the No- p : 


e ſubſtance” of the propoſal, And objec Lg 
h d e e Plabiizer 0 he Sales Sf ke..." 
Legiflators : wy. ne OE ON bh 
Welded this point. Ziv. B. 3. c. 3 11: 4. 
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Year of 


.axth 


| Conſul- 2 


ſhip. 
i 


10. p. 676. 


4 = it 


4 


aan to malte the Collection of. 


Vear of 
ROME 
CCC. 
Bef. J- ©, 
Four hun- 
dred fifty- 
two. 


| tad been conſecrated to Ceres, Nomilius i 
this favour, a eee e 


bunes. And as to forming a body of Laws, he 
adviſed the Fasbers to ſend Deputies int Greece; 
+ who ſhould copy the celebrated Laws offfSolon at 
Athens, and likewiſe" inform themſelves" of the 
Laws and Cuſtoms of the other Grecian States; 
after whoſe return the Conſuls and Senate ſhould 


appoint Commiſſioners to make choice of ſuch of 


the Grecian Laus as were moſt fuitable to the 
preſent” conſtitutiom of the Roman Repudlick. 


This advice of Romilius both pre vulled in the 


Senate, and pleaſed the People;''Sirimius, his late 


enemy, proteſted; that for the future he ſhould 


ever behis friend. Nay he went further, and in 


the name of che People emitted him the fine he 
had been condemned to pay. But as the money 


1 


without ei 6427 f t h 
e een 10 Reiviline's/propol 
being paſſed by the Senate, and confirmed by 


the People, Sp. Paſ bumius, A. Manlius, and &. 


Sulpitivs were ſoon after commiſſioned and ſent 
Grecian Laws. 
No foreign enemies diſturbed the State this year. 
Nor in the following Conſulſhip of P. Horatius 
and Senn Kun, Was there either war abroad, 
or contention, at home; but the Plague afflicted 
almoſt all ay, The Conſul four 
Tribunes of the 7 andd great Numbers of 
Citizens ok all ranks and conditions died of it. 
he ecke. 10 avoid it, Miperſed themſelves a- 
bout the Country. Rome in this general deſola- 


| nuns became a _ and ſome ſu "ng! wes to 


n be 
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be feared from che Aqui, the Volſei, and the s. 


| But the peſtilence raging among them too 

with the ſame fury, their calamity ſerved Ne.” 

of ſtrength and defence to the Republick.- 
.I. THE next year. in the Conſulſhip 0 5. 


Seſtius and 7. Menenius the Plague ceaſed and 


the Ambaſſadors, who had been ſent into Greece, 

returned to Rome. Preſently the Tribunes be- 
came very urgent for a nomination of Legiſlators 
io enter on the great work. The Conſuls, unwil- 
ling, to have their Magiſtracy the Epoch of an 


innovation ſo diſadvantageous to the Nobles, put 


off the buſineſs under various pretences. At 


firſt, they alledged in excuſe of the delay, that 


the affair in queſtion being to be ſettled in the 


Conſulſhip of their ſucceſſors, nothing ought to 


1 ) A 


— 22 
4 * . 


Year oe 
ROM E 
CCCI. 
Bef. J. C. 
Four hun- 


drei fifty - 


one, - 


Fifty- 
eighth 
Conſul- 
ſhip. 

Liv. B. 3. 
32, 33. 
D. Hal. B. 
10 p. 678, 
679. 


be done in it, till thoſe ſucceſſors were appoint- 


ed, nor indeed without their participation. To 


this, the Tribunes made no objection; but it is 


probable, that their impatience haſtened the 


meeting of the Centuries ;- for theſe were aſſem- 
bled before. the uſual time. They named 4p- 
pius Claudius (grandſon of the firſt of that name) 
and T. Genuciys to the Conſulſhip. After this 


election, Menexius, to get rid of che importunity 
of the Tribunes, pretended ſickneſs, and ſtaid at 
home. And as for Seſtius, he excuſed himſelf by 


laying, that it would not be decent for him to act 


in ſo great an affair, without his Collegue; and 
he referred them to the Conſuls elect. To theſe 
the Tribunes applied themſelves, and by much 
follicitation and fine promiſes intirely gained them. 

Es in an Aftmbly of the People, to which 
Vs > © Wb he 


\ | 
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Year of he went at the defire of the Ane made x 

| Eee, ſpeech upon the reaſonableneſs of eſtabliſning 

8 c. Laws equally favourable to all; an eſtabliſhment 

aud fy which, he ſaid, would put an hd to the conten- 

tion between the two parties, and make Rome. 

N - which had been fo long divided, as it were; into 

; Sei. - two States, become one Commenweultnh. He 

ſhip; + added, that if the election of hirnfeif und his Cot. 

legue to the Conſulſhip ſhould be offered by any 

perſon as an objection to the immedlate appoint- 

ment of Legiſlators; ' they were both ready (pro- 

TORT vided he Betts: approged Kt} Wee thei 
TS IB CI 23% fy OLE 

When the People had firſt beſlowfed the high- 

78 eſt praiſe on thoſe two Patriciam for their diſin- 

tereſted virtue, they ran in crowds t6 the Senate- 

D. Hal. B. houſe. Minucius being ſtill ſick, of pretending 

F. 679. to be ſo, Sig alone (whom per the Fri: 

bunes had gained by a promiſe to make him one 

of the Legiſlators) convened the Fathers, and 

' Propoſed the buſineſs: After ſome oppoſition 

from the warm advocates for ll old cuſtoms, the 

opinion of the Confiils elect prevailed ;" and, at 

the motion of Appiud, It was agreed, That ten 

perſons, to be bhoſen out of the body of the Se- 

nate, ſhould for one year, commencing from the 

day of their nomination, be inveſted, fot the go- 

vernment of the State, with an authority from 

which there ſhould lie no appeal; and that the 

Conſular, the Tribuniclan', and 4 the other Ma- 

faves " gifteacies 


22M This 3 is the firſt 3 of weeding the Tribuneſhip. 
The functions of the TING bad hitherto been always LN 
a 8 ſer | 


was held of the whole Roman Peopl 
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Laws extracted from thoſe of Greete, and 


; communicate the Work to the Senate and — | 


ple for their apptobatiom ant Snfirmtion. 

The Ttibunes contended 4 while, for the ad- 
mimon of tothe Plebeazns into the number of the 
Legiſtators, but at length Yielded this point, on 
de, that the Decemvits mould not abro- 


gate the Trilian Law [relating to Mount Aves. 
Zine) nor the Laws rege 


— J 
S + 


- 
. 


we 


of the Tribunes. 
6. III. SHORTLY Ader, Nee Aﬀfembly 
e convened 
by Centurits, and When the auſpices had been 
en, ati the other de femonirs of religion 
a they 
Decemvits. 


proceeded to the election of the 
Appins Claudius and T. Genncius 


were the firſt named; it Was thought they de- 
ſerved this honourable” preference for che gene- 
rous abdication they made of che Confulſhip * 
then L. Shins, the Conful who Had Vought this 


matter before the Senate Againſt his Collegue's 
Will: $9: : Poſthumins, S. Sulpitins, a and A Manlj- 
5, m three Deputies who hat ſent into 
Greece; T. Romilius, nb hat! opoft d. that de- 
putation; Anif to theſe Were added C. "Tulle, T 


7 I aur M197 FLY. S143 101 


ſerved, ebm Bede ede und when All other Magi- 


ſracies ceaſed. The reaſom was, that the Tribunes were not 
properly Z 0 755 hut quly hrotectors of the People againſt 


12 11 107 T1 $453 


any b preſſibn 155 Jan To the Mag: ſtrates. {ts Weſt. Au: p- 
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Year of 
RON 85 
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OT 


be Roman Hiſtory. ; Book. II. 
Veturius, and P. Horatius, all Conſulars, and men 
of diſtinction, but too old, as ſome ſay, to oppoſe 
- with reſolution the ſentiments. of their 
Appius, by the favour. he had acquired with the 
People, had the modelling of this Magiſtracy. 
The DzczMyRs, agreed among themſelves 
that only. one of chem at a time ſhould haye the 


12 | faſces, aſſemble the Senate, confirm Decrees, and 


act in. all reſpects as ſupreme Magiſtrate. . To 
this honour. they were to ſucceed by turns, each 


enjoying it one whole day, and then reſigning it 
do another; and while one had the badges of ſo- 


veteign power, the other nine differed not, in 
2 4X from private perſons, except- 
them was attended by an a 


55 a ee een e 


They repaired. every morning, each in his 


unn, to their Tribunal in the Forum, to diſpenſe 
juſtice, which they did with ſo much impartiality, 


935 05 that the People, charmed with their conduct, 
ſeemed to have forgot their Tribunes. Moſt of 


them prayed to the Gods for the continuance of 


8 e a Government ſo full of moderation; nay, there 


were many Plebeians who declared, that inſtead of 


reſtoring the Conſulate and Tribunate, the beſt 


thing they could do, would be to find ways to 
make the Decemvirate perpetual, . 

The People looked upon themſelves ; as chic fy 
indebted to Appius for the preſent felicity they 


enjoyed. And indeed by the good underſtand 


ing he lived in with his Collegues, and by bis 
affable behaviour to the People, he acquired uni- 


| n the whe pra & ſuperior merit From E 


5 2 m 
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being an auſtere Patrician who croſſed the B. A wy 
briang.in all their pretenſions, he was changed: to 10 
a very, Poplicals ; Np-body ſo grmcieut and oon, fg N 


_ deſcending as Appivs': He chuld call the Citizens dred fifty, | 
he met; by, their Names: He ſaluted even the f 


* * 


ces o his en eee, dit doe 2 
77 | VO STS] © 
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meaneſt of the populace, giving them all aſſuran· a De- 


this whole year to their work, which, when com- Lirg, B. 3. 


pleated, they expoſed in TEN TABLES, fixed up c 
in the Forum; and then with great modeſty re- 
preſented to the People aſſembſed, &« that they 


did not know they had omitted any thing ne- 


«' ceflary to the eſtabliſhment of that equality 
« which ought to be among the members of a 
free Republick. That nevertheleſs they would 


e have their fellow - citizens examine the 


« ance carefully, and declare freely what they 


„ conceived ought to be retrenched or added; 


« to the intent that the Roman People might, for | 
« the future, hive under Laws which they might 


< be ſaid to have propeſed as well as enacted. D.Hal.B. 
The Decemvirs for ſome time ſat daily i in the Fo- P. 881. 


rum to receive remonſtrances; and whoever had 


* thing to * g the Laus way readily 


It is ſaid [Plin, B. 34 Cap. 5. Straby, B. 14.1 thatthe | 
Laws of Greece were explained to the Decemvirs one Her- 


moderus of Epheſus, who happened to be at Rome; and that 
Heraclitus the friend of Hermodorus wrote him a congratula- 
tory letter on the ſhare he had in drawing up the Roman Laws, 
adding, that in a dream he had ſeen all the nations of the 
earth bowing down. before theſe 7 and N 
. EO” 0 


de Roman May. Hoock 11. 
ho And when all neceſſary eortections and 
's ariendmens had been made, and the People in 
general ſeemed to be well ſatisged, the Tex 
ke — wete” chrtied' before the Senate; and 


— there-approved'by an expreſs Detree: Soon af: 
Full De- ter which, the Decemvirs convened an 


 Aﬀemibly 
cn. e ie Game, where the LAWS, being fir 
read over, were confirmed by the wind 

„ een 1. Nen R Faekuke; 


CBAP. Xl. 


e of che TEN TABLES of 
Laws before-mention'd, as they have 
- 15 collected and digeſted | by the learn- 
ed Jeſuits Catrou and Rouilli, and alſo of 
the TWO TABLES of Laws ſoon af- 
650 e eee ten 4. 
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ran 


iT: 1 


1 Judge. 

II. Law. F the perſon you cite "refuſes. to go 
with you before the Fudge, take ſome that are pre- 
ſent to be witneſſes of it, an yas foal have, 4 unghe 
20: compel him to appear. 

III. Law: F the perſon Met beer, to ff 
tape from pon, of puts bimſelf into a Pere of ref 

5 * you — his body. Te 

rut Tv AW. 


Op cv Filſt Deecinvfrte. 

IVI. AW. If rhe pe Woſdcured be old, . in- 
PR carried in n Jumentum, v hex 
cue. Bur i be Pofafe ur, be pr H 
not be obliged to provide mn un Arcera, 7 tvep- - 
ed. 


edrriagg gg.. not) abu Tirol 9401 + 
V. EAN. Bur if Fo" pepe e 
15 Bip 0. 3 mer pos ny -» A 7 ' 3 ohne Werne | 
VI. Law: Onh. a. rich man foul be-fecurity far 
a rich nas. But any lan lt be Juffitient _ 
poor man. 3 10397 und OJ 115 | 
| 2 4.60; he va, Ball Live Tudqnicnt ac 2 
cord; ng to. > the. CT Verween the 120 gar 
Ken by-the WAY, 93 gb uονα en. aut. 20140 xt 
VIII. Law. If the porn ciel Bits e 
greement with bit adver fir), det vþt Prator df the 
cane from Jui-rifing, fil 1 den;, and let hath parties 
be preſent: when it en, whether it ain ie Fo- 
rum. vr Comitium [91742 2: 
IX. LAW. Let 16 nit Precht , üb | 
in the Nernoon, though but one of the N be 
preſent. 8 2071657 ud 201 Neige bed oy 
X. Law. Tet in bs given fer the 
b ni eG L0G ” 
XI. Law. I ben the, parties have "ditched =; upon 
a judge or arbitrator by tanſent, let hem gius feru- 
rities thut they will appear. Let bim cpo bes wide 
in couyr pay the penalty agreed un, % 
Þr was hindered by ſome great fir of Aki, or ar by 
the performance of Jome. vow, or by buſineſs of j# Pate, | 
or by ſome indiſpenſable engagement with-a frtigner. 
If any one of theſe impediments happen to the judge 
or arbitrator, or either of the parties, let the Bear- 


| | Ne 
; XII, Law. 


. 
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XII. Lax. A Whoever fall not be abi to bring 
: any, witneſſes to grave bis pritenfions befare the Judge, 
© mes a 2 One deys _— 
efore bis aduerſary's houſe. | - ss 4h him 

« The n of his 8 
the defendant, and the. pxoſecution declared null, for want of 


N witneſſes. In order to remove this inconvenience, the De- 


cemviri made a Law, which gave the perſon injured leave to 
go to che door of his houſe whom he intended to proſecute ; 
to repeat th ſubject of hjs complaint with à loud voice; and 
even to have recourſe to invectives if there was occaſion: and 
to continue this for three market-days together, becauſe the 
country People came then to Rome, about their buſineſs. 
— — which continues to this day, of ſend- 
ing three ſummons, before judgment is given by default. If 
after theſe repeated clamours. the perſon cited ſtill refuſed to 
make reſtitution, the plaintiff had a right to call thoſe in the 
neighbourhood who heard him, as witneſſes, and go in with 
them, even by force, into his adverfary's houſe, and there 
ſeize his own goods wherever he found them. The Law was 
thus expreſſed, Cui TEST1MONIUM: DEFUBRILT, 15, TEN 
1 is. plenus, o ros run, OBVAGULATUM 1TO 3 that i is 
to fay, ei qui teflimoniis deflituitur, liceat, tertiis nundinis, reum 
"ante dei, corvitiis & clamoribus appetere: According to Fe- 
Aus, portus had anciently the ſame fignification as dmus, or 
Lau. The word obvagulatum is, ſays Feftas, put for gueftio- 
nem cum convitio, i. e. a demand mad: wwith great outcries and 
in vectj ves. In this ſenſe the Civilians i interpret the verb va: 
24s, which they derive flom the verb wagio. | 
Fung Bz. adverſ cap, 26. and Salmaſins Obferw. 9 
ttics & Re. cap. 30. Rate this Law in a different manner. 
Their interpretation of it is this: If the plaintiff cannot produce 
his. witneſſes, let him go 10 the houſe of him <pboſe teſtimeny he 
bad a right to expect; and let him require him to bear iel: 
Var him worth great cries, and with injurious refleRions, pon | 
aug, Py en in "oe Ivy FEY ai a 
; 3Þ V So. * * \ WW 1 by 2 f 
8 in enn 28 \p ns "TABLE 
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br ny He that: is attacked 1 4 a robber be 
night, ler him not be puniſhed if he kills bim. f 
II. Las, F .the robbery be committed ix dag, and Pa 
if the robber be taken in ibe fad, let pur cs, o 
' with rods, and become the flave e 
robbed. If the robber be\a flove already, let bin be 
beaten ivith rods, and \thrown\ down. headlong. from 
tte tan of the-capite!.. "If lebe a child. — 
age of puberty, let bim begotretted;.atgerdingathe 
Prætor s iſcretion, and ith reparg/10% Zangde to 
tbe injured party. - do caoteg , ons 
III. Law. When robbers uttach um perfor ayth 


"arms, if the perſon attacked;bas'cried vu fen help. 
be ball nit be puniſhtd if be: kill che robber c 16. 


IV. Law. When upon a legal ſrurch am ſtolen 
gedds are found" in a houſe; the robbery: ſal be pu- 
„ re ſhot, 40 4.4 ane ans On 


mitted, | 8 6g 


V. Law. Fir dara i 
robber ſhall be condemned to pay double the value of 
7 things ſtolenn. * 

VI. LW. Whoſoever ſhall cut down trees; I 


dt belong t6 him, be ſhall: Pay ag Aſſes of braſs, | 


1 Ad e \ dQ Bi 


„Law. If any one comes 277 5 wits 


1 D& grad down another man's 5 Feld, of corn, & 72a 


bis e let bim be hanged up, and put 1 death, . 
as a vittim devcted to Ceres. But if be be a child, 
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Renee Ib. / Book; 
under the age of puberty, let the Prætor order him 
to be correfied as be ſhall think fit, or let double ſatiſ- 


faction be made for the damage be has done. 


VIII. Law. {f a:rabben and the. perſon robbed 
agree together upon terms of reſtitution, no 2 
ation ful Tie azainft the robber. 

IX. Law. Preſeriplion ſhall never „u had as 
4 ti Molom goods,” ner bail a fureiguen bade a 
Fe :the \go0ds fy Roman amen, by the 
e ee. N ee gs hs 

X. Law. If any ode betrays bis tra, with re- 
57 n what is depofited-in bis bands, let bim pay 
doable'the value of what" was fo ae bim 
| 4 bim tei dr. any wa ,vroGuq Ny 5 
XI. EAW. Fu e d uy" of i ee e 
another man's poſſeſſion, who became poſſeſſed of them 
by a bregeh of truſs, let ie Prætor nominate 'three 
aum te judgr of it. Aud let the tyrongful 
poſeſſor pay double the value en * 
* Denne . * agu me MN W 

XII. Law. a love bas pad ey 
en dengan detueges with the privity, and at the in- 
ftigation of his maſter, let the maſter deliver up the 
FE 2 

Muck. vs . nan hike \ y 
k K 5 LE E 1108 | 
of ry aun Tg RIGHT. or cums 
ae avant DEBTORS. 


& Fl Let him who takes more 1 one per 
Gene tereſt a e a 1 to pay Jour 

c lent.” Kren * 
ann u He 
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Chap. XXVII. Firſt Decenivirate. - 
II. Law. Eder any per ſan ackaitevledges i debt, 


ri enced 1 0), he ctr fl lp ts FO 6 
debts” Ibiney days. far the: payment" of it. After pan, 
which. bg ſhalt nen be ſeied, and brought+ 1 05 


befure a Judge- „ „ Bon a ei, 

III. Lam: be debtor refuſes is pay his debts. cenie 
and dap. fnd-no-ſocurity, bis kreditor may carry. hint. = 
home, and eitlur die him by. the. neeks or put iron 
upon bis feet; provided tht cbain does not awhigh a- 
 bove fifteen Pounds but it may * 3 
pleaſes. | 
IV. Law. If the captive debtor il Jos at bis 
own expence, let him; if not, let bim-<ho keeps bim 
in chains. allow him a po — . 
if be pleaſes. 

V. LAW. The — 454 . 
ner for fuiy days F in this time: the-debtor A. 
net fnd meaus to pay lim, be that detains\bins ſbal 
bring him out before the people thrue maten dy 
and praclaim the fim, of which by. has: den de- 
uc et fon e e eee Wor ee 

VI. Jaw. # the. debtor-be inſobvent 10 ſeveral 
n let his body be cut in piecet on ib third 
mar ket-day.. I may be aus into more or fewer. pirces 
with. impunity: Or, if bis creditors conſent ir in, Jer 
him he fold ye f Ae Fiber . SES 


„ © * 1 6. b 0 7 2k 8 * Dy Tm 
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1 Law. "Let a i father. deve ube ue A and 75 


death over Bis legitimate. Es, and let: bien * 
them when he pleaſes, 


2 Al | 


cue Roman Hifery. ' Book II. 
L. Law. But if father bas ſold bis ſom three 
r the ſom then be aut of bis father's power. © 
„ IN. Law. Fa father has u child born, which is 
rp pre immediately. 
IV. Law. Let not a ſon, whoſe facher bas ſo far 
. actes bis. elucafitn ar net to tearb-bims a trade, 
be obliged to maintain bis father in want; aber wie 
let all ſans be obliged to relieve their fathers.” - 
IV. Law. Les not" Arr whey ee yr 
ere ICT 


| ſs * S KK ＋ K . ”= E v. "AY =. $2 $4 47.1 W.. 
, on ſunnrranens AD GoAnDranetivs. 


1 Law. After be Denth.of Ruther of a "y 

mily, let the: diſpoſitian he mude of his eftate, and bis 

epo:;niment concerning the guardianſpip of bis chil- 

Anne ab ,, e 
IL If he: dies inteftate, and bas no chil» 

dren to ſucceed him, let his neareſt relation be bis 
beir 3 obe hat no. near-relation, let 4 man of his 

r 
5 IH. Lay. Eben a frerd. mam dios inteſtate, and 

| without: heirs, if bis! patron '\be."alive," or bas left 

children, let tt effeflnof the: frend-man go to the le- 
mih of bis Patron. 

IV. Law. After A. death of albu, bis debts 
ſhall be, paid by his:heirs,. in proportion'to the ſhare 
they have in his inheritance. After this they may di- 

nde be Ne of his Nah, if they pleaſe, and the Præ- 


tor 22 point. three r t make the divi- 
ion. 


A At . V. 1 


. 1 


Chap. XXVII. Firſt Deceirvirate. 
V. Law. Fa father of a family dies inteſlate, Year of 
and leaves an heir under age, et tht O08 3m - 
relation be bis guardian. 


VI. LAW. F any one becomes mad, or prodigal, pr my 


and has no-body to take care of bim, let a relation, 
or if he. has none, . 
care of bis perſem and eſtate. 


Waben d TABLE vi. 
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K* Law, When eee Ae 
ther, Au S008 , . ee e, 
rigbt. 2 
II. Law: If a-flave, who 1085 mad: free on cn 
dition of paying a certain ſum, be afterwards ſold, 
let him be ſet at liberty, nnn 
bought him the ſum agreed upon. 

III. Law. Let not any piees of marchanding, the 

eee 
fer it. 
IV. Law. Let fo years poſhſſon amaunt te 6 
preſcription for lands, and one for moueables. 
V. Law. In litigated caſes the prefumption ſhall. 
_ always be on the fide of the poſſeſſer : And in diſputes. 
about liberty or ſlavery, the nm 
W eee 
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"CABLE vi. 5 = jo 
Or Tu xsrasszs AND Dauser 


* Hs If a hom: * is 0 field, 
let the maſter of the beaſt make ſati atm or. give 
up his beaſt. 

II. Law. If you find a rafter or a pol which 
belongs to you, in another man's houſe or vineyard, 
and they are made uſe of, don't pull down the bouſe, or 
ruin the vineyard ;, but make the poſſeſſor pay double 
the value of the thing folem; and when the bouſe is 


—_—_— RR Gs, then 


feize what's your own, 

III. Law. Whoever ſhall maliciouſly nee 
ther man's houſe, or an beop of corn near bis houſe, 
ſhall be impriſoned, ſcourged, and burnt to death. If 
be did it by accident, let him repair the damage : And 
if he be a poor man, let him be flightly corretted. 

IV. Law: Whiever ſhall deprive: another of the 


uſe of a limb, ſhall be puniſhed according to the law of 


* ſome other ſatisfaction. 


retaliation, if the eee does m to ac- 


V. Law. Ile bab only tifocated' a bone, let him 
pay three hundred- pounds of braſs if the ſufferer be + 
a' freeu- nan, e e ert rr 
fave. _ 

VI. 1 For common Jews Oi hs Py St 
injurious words, the SER ſhall be 1 e 


IHR 9 2 47 


| 


_— XXVII. Firſt Decenivirate: 
VII. Law. Mboever flanders another by words, 
or defamatory vet ſes, mann N 
be beaten with a club. 
VIII. Law. Loi t wise tas once talk Fete. 
neſs, and refus to bear witneſs aguin, though a pub- = 
lick perſon, be deemed ae, and _ incapable a 
ef bearing witneſs any more. 3 | 
IX. Luv: Lis cen fule witnſs bs thrown 
* beadlong from the Capitol. 
X. Law. Whotver ball wilfully kill a Feed. 


man, or ſhall make uſe of magical words to hurt bim, 


or ſhall bave prepared poiſon for him, * it to 
him, ſhall be puniſhed as an homicide. _ 
XI. Law. Let all Parricides be thrown be le 
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OM 
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river, ſeeedu) in a leather bag, and with their beads i 


veiled. 


XII. Law. 4% be woke make HY . 
far 'f Wwe! ill, Pall be reprimanded; and if 
he be found to have cheated him, be ſpall reftore 


double. 


XIII. Law. I patron ho ll beve R 0 


ed bis client, Pall be execrable. 
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— 


* „ . eee, 4 
of ground aun e, ; 


not her. 

== Law. "Societies an make 8 in es * 
Ples ſe among themſelves, provided they don't inter- 
Here with the . laws. 


/ 


uy 


Y 2 III. Law: 


-_ The Roman Hiſtory. Book II. 
Year of m Law. ben two neighbours 45 any diſ- 
3 1 pater about their bounds, nen, 
J- e them three arbitrators. | | 
— kü. IV. Law. Mben à tree planted int a feld toes 
injury to an adjoining field by its 2 let ee 
Ficſt Dos ebes be cut off fifteen foot high... 
V. Law. If the fruit of a tree falls imo 6 med. 
houring field, the owner eee 
it . 
VI. Law. Fa Rr: ey wich 4 FROM to car- 
ty off the rain-water from his ground to bis neigh- 
Jour 3, let the Prator appoint three arbitrators, 
to judge of the a. the water mey do, ond pre- 
vent it. | 
VII. Law Roads ſhall be 5 foot dd where 
they run trait, and where they turn, ſixteen. _ 
VIII. Law. Fa road between two fields be bad, 
the traveller may drive (OE. which . be 


Phaſer, . 
ee eee 
Or THE COMMON” RIGHTS OF THE Provre, 


I. Law. Let not privilege be granted i any per- 


on. 

25 5 II. Law. Let both debtors who are got out of 

| ſlavery, and ftrangers who have rebelled, and re- 

turned 10 their duty, be — 1 e ancient 
rights, ar if they never offended. © © 

HI. Law. It ſhall be a capital crime PT a ; judge 

, r "arbitydior to me _ for paſſing — 


IV. Law: 


Chap, XXVII. Firſt Decemvirate. 


IV. Law. Let all cauſes, relating to the life, li- 
herty, or rights of a, Roman . be tried only in 
Comitia by Centuries. 


V. Law. Let the People appoint Queitars, to | 


take cognizance of all capital caſes. 


VI. Law. I boever fball bold ſolitions afſem- 4 


Mies in the city by night, ſhall be put to death. - 

VII. Law. Let him who ſhall have ſollicited q 
foreigner to declare himſelf againſt Rome, or ſhall 
| have delivered up @ Roman citizen as a fareigner, 
boſe his life. 

VIII. Law. Let only the laſt laws us of the people 
be in force, [i. e. let the laſt ſuperſede all nber 
ones, in the ſame caſe made and provided.] 


TABLE X. - 


Or F UNERALS, AND ALL CEREMONIES dita- 


TING TO THE Dzav. 


Year #4 
M * 
1 | 


Lam Let no o dead body be intered, or burnt, 


within the city. 
II. Law. Let all coftlineſs and cates wailings 
te baniſhed from funerals. 


III. Law. Let not the wood, with which fue. 


 ralpile are built, be cut with a ſaw *. 


IV. Law. Let the dead body be covered with 10 


more than three _ MOT with purple x and 


F 8 ASCIA NE POLITO, 3 are the Latin mands of 
- this Law, which ſeems to have paſſed from the Athenians to 


the Romans. Solon, and after him Pholerius, forbad the uſe 3 
of Joinery, and the ornaments inns. = ng 


ON ou | 
0 * EPR? © 


326 The Roman Hip. Book II. 
| Year of let no more than n players upon dbe flats. be em- 
Coen, Puma in clebrating the obſequies*. — 

Bef. J. O. V. Law, Let echo won nee tet fora as 
4 fs: disfigure themſelves, or make hideous outcries. 

| VI. Law. Let not any part of a dead body be 
 FirkDe auriad away, in order to perform other obſequies for 


cemvirate. 


the deceaſed, "_ be 2 in 1 or out of bis 
0 own e 


vn. Law. 


„% by ok, thay wee move them 
three robes ſhould be buried or burnt with the corps; it be- 
ing cuſtomary among the ancients to load the funeral-pile, 
or fill the ſepulchre with rich habits, and all the valuable 
things the deceaſed had had in his life-time ; agreeable to 
theſe lines of Virgil in his fixth Zncid, 


—— there defleta "ASA 
 Purpureaſque ſuper fe, nine nota | 
"ns: 


wo! "The later cauſe of this Law did not kinder the Romans 

from joining trumpets to flutes in the funerals of great men. 
The Civikans have given us this Law, after Tally, B. 

2. de Legib. thus, Homini Mo O os NE LEGITO, QUO 

POST FUNUS FACIAS, EXTRA QUAM $1 BELLT, ENDOVE 

nos rico, MORTUUs ESCIT. Tt often happened at Rome, 

parts of his body, during the celebration of the obſequies, in 

order to perform another funeral for him in private, Which 

multiplied expences, and renewed uſeleſs grief, The Decem- 

vir therefore forbad this cuftom. Nevertheleſs the practice 

of interring ſtil] continued at Rome, even with regard to thoſe 

bodies which were burnt, The relations and friends of the 

7 | deceaſed reſerved a ſmall part of his body, a finger for in- 
| Rtance, or a bone, and buried it with as much ceremony, as 

if it had been the whole body. By this means the Romans in- 

tended to preſerve the ancient cuſtom of burial, without 

which, ſays Cicero, the place where the * had been burnt, 

Was 


Chap. XXVII. Firſt Decemvirate. 320 
VII. Law. Let mw flaves be embalmed after "Year | 
their death ; let there be no drinking round a dead Sc X 


body ; nor let any pound liquors be ponred pon Be. J. C. 
il. dred fifty. 
vm. Lan. Let no crowns, feſtoons, Pho — 
pots, or any kind of perfume, be carried to Fane- ron - 
rals, 

IX, Law. If the deceaſed bas e a crown 


in the publick games, by any exploit of his own, or 
the e of his ſiaves, or the ſwiftneſs of his 


was not conſecrated by religion, nor therefore could: any one 
legally build a ſepulchre there. Nam priu/quam in os injefta 
gliba eft, locus ille, ubi crematum ef corpus, nihil haber religis- 
nis. Injectã gleba, tum & ille humatus eft, & ſepulchrum Vock- 
tar, ac tum denigue multa religio/a jura complefitur. The Law 
makes an exception for thoſe who had died in war, or in a 
diſtant country, or who had been devoured by ſome wild 
beaſt, Ac. It was lawful to make a funeral pomp for ſuch, in 
honour of their bravery, and to erect one of thoſe tombs for 
them, which the ancients called Cænoraphia. It was a receir- 
ed opinion, according to the ſuperſtition of thoſe times, that 
theſe empty ſepulchres were retreats for the wanderiog ſouls 
of thoſe who had had no burial. This defect was ſupplied ' 
by throwing three handfuls of earth upon the tomb, and call- 
ing the deceaſed by his name three times. rer 146 avg 
WO to the A of young er ound * 


Rs eee Nieto oem 3 Shy 
ANI tumulo tellus. Stan manibus are po 


Aumamfur ſepulcbro 

| Condi, e ae bs 

| Aneid 3. 

Ori rk fie menace, which looked thi ſepa. 
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Firſt De- 
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cemvirate. 
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The Laws : 


of the 12th 
and zath 
Tables 


were not 


drawn up 


| _ will the 


next year 
303, nor 
paſſed till 
305 of 
Rome. 


orig by his fore- A the ſacred groves in bis 


or THE Woatnir or THE Govs, AND OP 


"The Roman Hifory: Bock Il. 
panegyrick be made at bis funeral, 


borſes, let bis 
and let bis relations have leave to put a crown up- 
on bis bead, as well during the ſeven days be remains 
in the houſe, as when be is carried to be buried. 
X. Law. Let no man have more than one fune- 
ral made for him, or than one bed put under bim. 
XI. Law. Let no gold be uſed in any obſequies, 
"unleſs the jaw of the deceaſed has been tied up with 
à gold thread. In that caſe the corps my be inter- 
red or burnt with the gold thread, 
XII. Law. For the future, let no ue be 


built," or funeral-pile raiſed, within fixty feet of 
any bouſe, wilbou the conſent of the owner of the 


houſe.” 
XIII. Tale: Preſeription ſhall never be be pleaded 


againſt a man's right to his burial- Place, or r the en- 
TRY. 8 | 


TABLE Il. 


Reiicion. | 


wh Law. Les all. perſons. come with purity and 
piety to the aſſemblies o religion, and baniſh all ex- 
travagante from thence. If any one does otherwiſe, 


may the Golds themſelves revenge it. 


II. Law. Let uo perſon have particular Gods of 
his own; or worſhip any new and foreign ones in 
private, unleſs they are authoriſed by publick Ar 
rity. 


III. 1 Let every one enjoy the temples con- 
Kt. 


Chap. XXVII. Firſt Decemvirate. 


fields, and the oratories of bis Lares. And let every 
one obſerve the rites uſed in bis own family, and by 
bis anceſtors, in the worſhip of his domeſtick Gods. 
IV. Law. Honour the Gods of Heaven, not only 
thoſe who have always been eftcemed ſuch, but thoſe —=— 
likewiſe whoſe merit has raiſed them tbitber, as 
Hercules, Bacchus, AÆſculapius, — Collux, 
and Romulus, 
V. Law. Let thoſe mi ä 2 
which heroes obtained Heaven, be ranked among the 
Gods, as Underſtanding, Virtue, Piety, Fidelity; and 
let temples be erected to them. * les no ee 
be paid to any vice. 
VI Law. Let the moſt authoriſed Ceremonies be 
obſerved. 


VII. 3 | Let Ld. ſuits be ſuſpended on feſti- 


vals, and let the ſlaves have leave to celebrate them 
after they have done their work. That it may be 
known on what days they fall, let them be ſet dows 
in the calendars. 

VIII. Law. Let the: Prieſts offer 25 is nf 
to the Gods, on certain days, the fruits of the 
; earth, and berries : And on other days abundance 
of milk, and young vidlims. For fear this ceremony 
ſhould be omitted, the Prieſts ſhall end their year 


with it. Let them likewiſe take care to chuſe for 


every God the victim be likes. Let there be priefts 


appointed for ſome Gods, Flamines for _— and 


Pontifices to prefide over them all. 
IX. Law. Let no woman be'preſent at the ſa- 
criſices which are offered up in the night, except at 


cee 


* * are FO 1 ity a, with the uſual 
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cemvirate. 
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230. 
' Year of ceremonies. a be de 
COON.” ” _— en from e. but theſe of Ce- 
— res 
dred fifty. © X. Law. ny aid facle har ie of i 
WET 27 2 devoted to n ⏑ en. 
Firſt De- cide. 
cemvirate. 
XI. REY Tacos. . fs be punifoed with 


death by the Gods, and let it be pumiſhed with per- | 


- petual diſerace by men. 

XII. LAw. Lat the Ponrifices 2 inceſt with 
death. 

XIII. Lw. Let every one Aid perform his 
vows : But let no wicked perſon dare to make any 
offerings to the Gods. 

XIV. Law. Let no man dedicaty bis feli to the 
ſerdice of the altar; and let bim be diſcreet in bis 
offerings of gold, filver, or ivory. Let no man dedi- 
cate a litigated eftate to the Gods : If be does, be 
ſhall pay double the value of it to ne right it 
ſhall appear to be. | 

XV. Law. Let every man conftanth * bis 
family feſtivals. 

XVI. Law. Let bim who has nh F any 

| of thoſe faults, which, make men execrable, and are 

\ not to be atoned for, by expiations, be deemed im- 

pious. But let the prieſts n as are to be 
__—_ ** 


TABLE 


4 Sackun COMMISSUM Qvod NEQUE EXPIARI ro- 
TERIT, IMPIE COMMISSUM sro: QUOD EXPIARI POTE- 
nix, PUBLICI SACERDOTES BXPIANTO, That is to ſay, 


| A premeditated crime could not be expiated by the Blood of wic- 
uns, becauſe it implied a formal contempt of the Gods, It 
| there- 


£0 Roman Bios Book II. 
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Op Manziaons, AND THE Riour or Hous- 
- BANDS. N 


71 Eur When a woman 0 babe debate! Year of 


with a man far a whale year, without having been 
three nights abſent from him, let ber be dermed bis 
wife © 5 

II. Law. Ta nan eaicher Bit wife in ae, 
or finds ber drunk, be may, with Ibs conſent af ber 
relations, puniſh her even with death. | 

HI. Law. When a man will put away his wife, 
the form of doing it ſhall be by taking from her the 
keys of the houſe, and giving ber what ſhe brought. 
This ſball be the manner of a divorce. | 

IV. Law. 4 child born of a widow, in the tenth 
month after the deceaſe of ber huſband, ſhall be deem- 
ed . 


therefore was the * perſon” LhaGnef to repair he i injury 

he had done religion by repentance and legal fatisfaQion. 
This Law is. quoted by Aulus Gellins, B. 3. c. 2. and by 

Macrobius Saturnal, B. 1. c. 3. The Civilians ſtate it as fol- 


lows; MuLisRis QUE ANNUM, MATRIMONII ERGO, a- 


PUD VIRUM REMANSIT, NI TRI NOCTIUM AB 0, USUR- 
PANDI ERGO; ABESCIT, USUS ESTO, i. e. Let à han be ab- 
ſolute maſter of a woman, who has cohabited with him for the 
ſpace of one year, provided that, in all this time, ſhe has not been 
abſent from him three nights. She then became his wife, yet 
not in ſuch a manner, as to be a ſharer in the huſband's s goods, 
or to have a right to his inheritance. So that this was being 
in a condition much below that of a lawful wife : By which 
we mean one ir was ſolemniſed with the uſual . 
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Bef. J. C. 

our hun- 


dred-fifty. \ 


Firſt De- 


ue Noman Mf, Book II. 
V. Law. I Hall not be lawful for the Patrici- 


E ans to intermarry with the Plebeians *. 


f Cicero declares it as his poſitive judgment and opinion, 


That the Laws of the TWELVE TABLEs He juſtly to Spre- 
ferred to whole libraries of the Phileſophers. Cic. de Orat. B. 1. 


Theſe Laws being eſtabliſhed, it neceſſarily followed, that 
there ſhould be diſputations and controverſies in the courts, 
fince the interpretation was to be founded on the Authority of 
the learned. This interpretation they called jus ie, tho 
at preſent we underſtand by that phraſe the whole ſyſtem of 


the Roman Laws. 


ads cant of all thes Laws, die honined. mem of that 


time compoſed a ſcheme of forms and caſes, by which the 


e TFbeſe were termed at. 


ones legs. 


| We may add to theſe the Laws preferred at the publick 


Aſſemblies of the People; and the Plabiſcita, made without 


the authority of the Senate, at the Comitia Tributa, which 
- were allowed- to be of equal force with other conſtitutions, 


Gergh Bag eee of leges. 


And then the Senatus-confulta,. and edicts of the ſupreme 
y of the Pretors, made up two more 


©" forts of Laws, the laſt of which they called jus honorariun:. 


And, laſtly, when the Government was intruſted in the 


4 hands of a ſingle perſon, whatever he ordained had the au- 
thority of a Law, with the name of principalis conflitutio. 


"Matt of thefe daily increafing, gave ſo much ſcope to the 
for the compiling of reports and other labours, that 


f 5n'ths reigntof Jujtinen, there were extant two thouſand diſ- 


.. tin& volumes on this ſubject. The body of the Law being 


thus grown unwieldy, and rendered almoſt uſeleſs by its ex- 


- ceflive bulk, that excellent Emperor entered on a defign to 


bring it into juft dimenfions ; which was happily accompliſh- 


ed in the conſtituting thofe four tomes of the Civil Law, 
. which are now extant, and have contributed, in a great 


. meaſure, to the regulating of all the States in Chrifendom - 


So that the old fancy of the Romani, about the eternity of 


their command, is not ſo ridiculous as at firſt ſight it ap- 
"pears, ſince by their admirable ſandtions, they are fill like 


CHAP. 


„e rata — ny ns BR p. 21. 


| Qu XXVII. Fut Decetnvirate. 
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" "CHAP. XXVII. 


ſort of government continued for another year. 


privately agree to make their authority perpetual. 
They draw up two net tables of laws. F. III. 


 . the incurſions of the qui and Sabines. A ſbarp 


themſelves in oppoſing the meaſures of the Decem- 
virs ; who nevertheleſs carry their point. & IV. 
Valerius and Horatius, t ſecure themſelves: from 
Being inſulted by the Decemvirs, keep guards a- 

Appius confiſcates their eſtates. F. V. Fabius 
with two: other of the Decemvirs leads an army 
_- againſt. the Sabines. Five otber Decemvirs lead 
ve legions againſt the Equi. Appius and Op- 
pius ſtay with a body of troops in Rome. Ne- 
. . thing ſucceeds in the two camps, the ſoldiers being 
reſolved not to conquer. Sicinius Dentatus, that 
1 who' had been in 120 battles, publick- 


by gives out at Rome, that the misfortunes of the 


* 3 Appius bereupos contrives, in concert 
P, ts with 


13 9 


= 1. The 3 2 agree to have 3 f 
Appius gets himſelf recheſen to the Decemvirate, 
and prevails with the People to eleft nins men (of 


. .. xobom three are Plebeians) all devoted to bis u’ | 
10 be bis: Collagucs. F. II. The new: Decemvirs 


Aiebate, in which Valerius and Horatius exert 


— eee to the incapacity of the Ge- f 


333 


in office by their own authority. They convene the - | 
Senate in order to obtain alevy-of troops to oppoſe = 


nn. Die Roman Hiſtory, ' Book II. | 

with the Dante who command againſt the 
Sabines, to get him treacberouſſy murdered. The 
e. of ths marker abel the fle too 


out * 3 che 
N | TEM TanBLes had been approved in 
Bef. J. C. Aa ene both by the Nobles and the Ple- 


dd fly Om many perſons were of opinion, that 
5 88 „ which would fill two other 
eee we — ought to be added to the former, in or- 
D. Hal B. der to malte a compleat body of Reman Laws. 
15 5. This notion prevailing, it occaſioned a propoſal 
— of continuing the Decemviral government for 
one year. more: The Senate and the People with 

a egual xeadineſs, though for different reaſons, con- 
ſented to the motion. The people were extreme- 
2 to keep back the reſtoration of the 
Conſular authority, and at preſent they found 
. want of the protection of their Tri- 
bunes, becauſe the Decemvirs admitted, in ſome 
ſort, of appeals, allowing cauſes which had been 
determined by one of them to be rcheard by a- 

nother. And as for the Senators, they were glad 
at any rate to be rid of the Tribunes, thoſe: Ple- 
brian Magiſtrates ſo odious to them, and whoſe 
functions they no conceived hopes of entirely 
aboliſhing. Before the holding of the Comitia 
for electing new Decemvirs, the Senate fell into 
diviſions about that dignity. Some aſpired to it 
out of ambition; others, who had been the warm- 
eſb oppoſers of its eſtabliſhment, courted; the of- 


ae; but it was only i in order to exclude 
0 | thoſe 


„ 


F 7 Eva vx HS. 


Ps 


blameable. After * were named M. Cornelius, 


ape XXVIIE Firſt Decemvirate. 338 


| choſe whoſe behaviour gave een Year of 


of ſome ill defigtis. | | GOO. 
. Appins at firſt pretended co be weary cht — — 


ſo difficult and laborious, and to be very averſe dred fl. 


to burthen himſelf with it a ſecond time. But N 


his well known and avowed intimacy with the canal. 
_ Dittlir and Icilii, the leading men among the Peo- 


ple; the pains he took to make himſelf agreeable | 
to the Plebeians; his affability and moderation, 
o contrary to' the pride of the Claudien family; 
all this gave great uneaſineſs to his colhipeticoty, 


and lors? him ſaſpicious to his Colleges. 


Theſe latter, to make ſure of his excluſion, 4 
pointed him to preſide at the new election; and as 
it was the cuſtom at every election for the prefi⸗ 


dent to give out the names öf thoſe who ftood 


for the office in queſtion,” they imagined; *thar 

Appius, after the declarations he had made, could 

not have the aſſurance to put his own name in tbe 

liſt of candidates: Beſides, excepting an inſtanes 1 99 © 
or two of ſome ſhameleſs Tribtities of the Peo· 5 1 9 55 


ple, it was a thing unheard of, that he wo pre- 


fided zt an election of Magiſtrates, ſhould offer nn 
himſelf for one. Appius nevertheleſs DW dere 
all rules of decency, propoſed" himſelf for firſt 
Decemvir; and the People, who were bw: Iti- 

tirely devoted to him, readily gave him their fufꝛ 
frages. The other perſons choſen to the Goverii! . 

ment were ſuch as Appius had favoured and fee 
commended. The firſt” of the number Was 


Fabius Vibulanus who had been three titnes Con- 


ful, a Patrician indeed of manners hitherto un- 


M. 


336 % Roman Ehle. / /Book-If; 


Fes of McSergins, I. Minucins, 7. Antonius, and, M: Ro- 


COL. E buleius, Senators very little eſteemed in their own 
Be. 1..C: C. body, but all devoted: to the ſeryice of Appius, 
> eng. who by his private brigues carried the Decemvi- 
— ral dignity i in their favour from the Quindii, and 
Firſt De- even from his own. uncle Claudius, as likewiſe 
from his Collegues in the firſt Decemvirate. But 


what moſt fu rpriſed and alarmed the Senate, was, 


that Appius, forgetting his own glory and that of 


his anceſtors, was not aſhamed, out of complai- 
ſance to the late Tribunes, to whom he had fold 

his faith, to propoſe three Plebeians for Decem- 
virs, pretending it was but juſt, that there ſhould 

be Nog gen ci oe ego ga 
the intereſts of the People. Thus he brought in 
N Petilius, Ceſo, Duilius, and Sp. Oppins, all three 
Plebeians, excluded ;by, their. buck from . 


Year of F. II. AN D 8 0 himſelf, by 


"ENT means-of his difimylation and cabals; once more 


— 


Ref. J. C. at che head of the Decemvirate, turned his 
dredforty- thoughts wholly to make his domination perpe- 


rie. tal, | "He nenmedncadn affernbled_ his. nor Gol- 


RIPE YOU legues, who were all obliged to him for their dig- 
Decemri- nities, and throwing off the maſk of a Republi- 


288 can, repreſented to them, that being intruſted 


with a commiſſion wherein the Conſular authori- 
ty and that of the Tribunes were united, nothing 
was more eaſy than to retain this ſovereign pow- 

er during their whole lives; that the ſure means 
thereto, was to aſſume to themſelves the cogni- 

- zanceof all affairs, not ſuffering them to be car- 
* before r to 


con- 


„ „ „ 


24 . | 0 1 9 
Chap. XXVIII. Second Deceinvirate; 


vene thoſe two bodies as ſeldom as poſſible; 


and above all to keep firmly united among them: 
ſelves: That they ought to have a mutual com- 
plaiſance | for each other; that the whole College 
ought to intereſt itſelf watmly for the particular 


affairs of each Decemvir; and he added, that he 
thought they ſhould: all bind themſelves by the 


moſt ſolemn oaths, never to interrupt one another 
in the execution of their particular deſigns. 'As 
this propofal'of Appins agreeably flattered the. am- 
dition of his Collegues, they readily carne into it, 
and took the oaths that he required. A new cons 
ſpiracy apainſt the publick liberty. 9485 
Theſe Magiſtrates entered into polkelton & 
their dignity on the Ides of May; and to ftrike 
immediate terror and feſpect into the People, 


they appeared in publick each with. twelve Lic. | 


Liv. B. 4 


c. 36, 37. 
D. Hal. B. 


10. p. 684, 


tors bearing axes among their faſces like thoſe 


that uſed anciently to go before the Kings of 
Rome, and ' afterwards before the Dictator; i 
that the Forum was filled with an hundted' bid 
twenty Lictors. The People could hot Tet" this 
train and parade of tyranny without indignation. ; 
The compariſon they made between the moders-. 
tion of the Conſuls, and the haughty behayiour” 
of the Deremvirs, ſoon led them to regret theilt 


old Government. They complained in wate, 


that now ten Kings were ſet up over t em in. 

ſtead of two Conſuls. But theſe refleians came 

too late, and it was not in their power. to undo 

_ own work, | The Detenvoirs began to reien; 

nas their Lictors, they had exch of the, by way” 
"FO. th. - 2 


238 We Roman Hiſtory. | Bock II. 
Year 1. of guard, 2 band of fellows, N houſe or 
Sn home, moſt, af them infamous for. crimes, or 
| . loaded with debts. But what was ſtill more de- 
2 plorable, there followed in the train of theſe new 
a crowd. of young Patriqaut, who, 
= - preferring licentiouſneſs to Uberty, made their 
court, in the moſt abject manner, to the diſpen- 
15 = BY of fayours,; and to. provide for their own 
pleaſures, did not bluſh to be Miniſters to thoſe 
of the Decemuirs. , There was no longer any fafe 
aſylum: for beauty and virtue. Thoſe unbridled 
- Youths, under ſhelter of the ſovereign power, tore 
| the daughter out of the haſom of her mother 
With impunity. Nor was property in hands or 
.- goods any more. ſecure, from the invalions of 
.-->., . theſe creatures and fupporters of tyranny; upon 
' the maſt frivolous pretenſiona they took, poſſeſſi- 
on of their neighbours eſtates that lay convenient 
for tbem In vain. was application made. to the 
Decomuirs for redreſs, the complainants were 
treated with contempt, their camplaints rejected, 
and favour and ſelf. intereſt ſat in the place of law 
and juſtice. If any citizen, warmed. wich a, re- 
 maining ſpark of the ancient liberty, was ſa bold 
a to.cxprols bis reſentment, he was heaten with. 
rods like a. ſlave ; others were baniſhed; ſome, 
were eyen put ta death; cee eee 
allowed the ercenen. 
The pepple groaning under r ene 
turned their eyes to the Senate, from whence: 
8 they hoped. for liberty. But moſt. of the Sena- 
:. © tors, dreading} the fury of the Decenwirs, | were 
18113 . Thoſe e the 
3 city 


„„ wes th tdi. Zoos Seu om robs 
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| tity were not diſpleaſed to find that ods 5 at of 

of the preſent government made that of the Con- 9 8 A 
ſuls on and 2 8 therhſelyes the 
People 


of the Decenivirs | dd Ears Wt 2 1 
C. Claudins, x Conſular algal and n w. | St ; 


hk deeply concerned to ſee his nephew make D. Hal. B. 


himſelf the tyrant of his country, went fevers p.. 
times to his houſe, with an intention to teptove 


him, and to put him in mind how much he 
ſnamed the memory of his anceſtors by ſo ddi- 


ous a conduct: But Appius gueſſing at the de- 


| figh of theſe vifits, conſtantiy eluded them, and 
the venerable old man found by experience, Ns 


tyrants never on either relations ot friends. 3 
In the meat time the Decemvits drew up two Livy, B. 3 
tables of Laus to be added to the ten that had 55%. B. 
been promal 
additional Laws there was one protibiting tar: ' 
ces between Patrictam and Phbetans by inter- 


marriage; 1 prohibition which Dionyfus conjec- 3 
tures to have been matte wirft a view to petpetu. 8 


ate the diviſions between the two orders in tlie 


Republick ; the Decemvits being apprehentive; : 
that if the Nobility and Commonalty ſhould ever 


* * TS, } 


” wh 


nite, they would turn againft them all that n: 


aber wich tity kal uſec co expreſs againſt each 5 * 
other. 


l in. THE body of FO Law being 867 


_ eormpleated, and the fole end for which, the De- 


cemvirate had been inſtituted being cheeby AC- 


complithed, it was teaſonably hoped, "ar the 


K-24 +, g ty- 


gated the year before. Among thoſe 0 f. 53+- 7 


— H . - — 


$49 ©» The Roman Him, Bock II. 
| Fear of of tyranny which the publick groaned ps would 
ROME ſhortly ceaſe, and the Decemvirs, as ſoon as heir 
'Bef, J. C. year was expired, be ſucceeded by Conſuls. But 
anz. the Ides of Mg came, and not the leaſt appear- 


CEE STE 


Third De- firaes. The Tyrants then ne n e 
eemvirnte. bare - faced, and in ſpite both of Senate and Peo- 
. ple retained the Government, without any other 

57 „ »« but poſſeſſion and violence. All who me 

them the leaſt umbrage were proſeribed; and 
many citizens voluntarily baniſhed themſelves 
from their country, taking refuge among the 
3 Latines and the Hernici. 48 
Fuer body ſecretly deplored the loſs of 10 | 
ty, but not one citizen in the whole Republick 
N was ſo generous as to attempt ko break her 
chains. The Raman People ſeemed to have loſt 
: that courage which had formerly. made them ſo 
| much feared and reſpected by their neighbours. 
The nations that had ſubmitted to the dominion 
of the Romans, began now to deſpiſe them, and 
they diſdained to be ſubject to a city which had 
P. Mal. B. loft her own liberty. The Sabinet, after ſeveral 
1. p. 687. incurſions in flying parties upon the territories of 
| the Republick, gathered their forces together in- 
do one body, and advancing along the Tiber, in- 
camped near Eretum, about twelve miles from 
Rome; and the Equi, having firſt ravaged the 
lands of Tuſculum, came and pitched their camp 
near the. Agidus. Theſe two armies, which ſeem- 
ed to threaten Rome with a ſiege, much alarmed 
the. Decemvirs. It was abſolutely neceſſary to 


raiſe troops; bur i in what method to proceed in 
1 2 


Chap. XXVIII. Third Decemvirate. ä at. 
the enrollments, whether in a way of gentleneſs Yer of 


or ſeverity ; z and whether they ſhould inliſt all in- a 15 K 

diſcriminately or only thoſe who were leaſt diſaf- Bet. 
feed to the Government; theſe were difficulties 4,c4 forty: 

which at firſt perplexed them. Nor were they iht. 


—— : 


leſs unreſolved, whether to apply to the Senate, or Third De- 
to the People, for a decree to levy an army in cemviraie, 
Jegal- form, or whether they ſhould act in this 
affair by their own ſole authority. At length; 174 
after many councils held among themſelves on 
this matter, they determined to convene the Se- 
nate, believing 1 it eaſier to engage this body than 
the other to fayour their pretenſions; and not 
doubting but the People, having loſt with their 
Tribunes the privilege of bee would readily 
obey a decree of the Magiſtrates, when i it 1 the 
fanction of the Senateꝰs authority, 6 

It was a great ſurprize to the People to en by wy 3- 
proclamation made in the Forum for the Senators 
to meet. Thanks-to our enemies, ſaid they, for this 
fingle ſpark of our ancient liberty. But when the 
Decemvirs repaired to the Senate-houſe, they 
found no-body there except their own creatures, 
who came prepared 16 a. an 10 wich dad , 
been aſſigned chem. SLE 

The other Setiators hath Swen up. al de 
the publiek affairs; and were retired, as was ſaid - 
before, to their country-houſes. The Decemvirs 
ſent meſſengers thither to them, appointing ano- 
ther Aſſembly for next day. Moſt of them re- 
turned to Rome, and came to the Senate-houſe; 
bur wich views widely different from thoſe of the 


br: art A 1 * 4 1 8 May $4 2 8 
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342 ie Roman Hiſtory; || Book II. 
Os q | Apptccs, Wees having laid open 
| the neceſſity of taking arms, to repel the incurſi- 
ae 1. ons of the Ægui and the Sabines, L. Valerius Poti - 
| tus, without wajting till at came to his turn to give 
A ' hip opinion, preſently ſtood up. He was the ſon 
Thind De- 5 of that Valerius who was ſlain at the head of the 
| Fa Romans. fighting againſt Nerdonius, and grandion 
8 2 5 of the famays Valerius, ſurnamed Publicola, one 
5³ Hal. B. of the chief founders of the publick liberty. Ap- 
11. p. 655. pius fearing that a man of that family and of the 
r. 039 Tame character with his anceſtors, would propoſe | 
ſomething cantrary to the intereſt of the Decem- 
virs, ſternly commanded him to fit. down and 
hold bis peace, telling him. chat he ought to wait 

till Senators older than himſelf, and more conſi- 
derable in the Republik, had declared their opi- 
nions firſt. © You fay very well (replied Valeri. 
e e had I been going to ſpeak upon the bu- 
© ſineß which yan have propaſed; but I have 
matters of much greater mament to lay before 
„this Aſſembly, and what the Senate, if I miſ. 
& take not, will ckink to be much more worthy 
of its immediate attention. 1 it that 
„ yau have the preſumption to ſilence 
upon me, a Senator, a Valais, ging up 
#4 for-the liberty. of the Commonwealth ? And 
yet if you perſiſt in this your inſolence, your 
, accuomed inſolenee, to what Tribums ſhall I 
* have recourſe? Von have deprived us of that 

4 ſuecaur hich the las had provided for every 
citizen undes oppreſſion, But is it indeed come 
ﬆ te this? And does Valerius, to preſerve hit 
F rights, want the aid of the 7 "I 0 
* vb e 


& Ps. 
— 


Chap: XXVIII Third Decemeirate. 
Well then, ſince you and your Collegues have 


uſurped that Power; together with the ſove- 
reignty, ſhall I appeal to you Detemvirs? Be 


Shall I implore the aſſiſtance of you 4? To 


„hat purpoſe, when my deſign is te lay open 
that conſpiracy which you have ul formed a- 


* gainſt the publick liberty? Tet to you, Nu. 
* tus Fabius, who have been honoured with three 


<«. Confulates, to you alone I: wil appeal. Riſe, 


343 


NIN 


SY 


: 


« PFabjus, if you have not loſt that ſpirit which 


<« was once your glory, riſe and ſuccour the op- 


« preſſed! en nenn | 


r- vac o io unos 


Fabius, aſs ith ute with 


ee und ate golfer actantiver; s But Appius and 
the reſt of the Decemvirs, ſtarting up in anger 
from their ſeats, cried out once more to Yatewins, 
commanding him filence, and adding threats to 
their injunctions : So extraordinary aproceeding 
raiſed a tumult in the Aſſembly. Many of the 


Senators were filled with indignatiom ar” the 


haughty manner of the Decernvirsz but ho- body 
was {0 highly provoked at it as M. Horatins Bay- 
hatus. He was grandſon of that Horatius who hatt 


D. Hal. B. 
11. p. 689. 


been Conſul with Poplirola. As he had ihhefited 


his grand 
an intimate friend of Valerius, he could no longer 


bear the inſblence of Appius and his Collegues. 


| He ſtood up and loudly called mans well 
, nll eyrants of ther unt! | ADH 


father's ardent zeal for liberty, and was 


Fou talk to us of a war begun Ent un by D. Hal. B. 


| the Sabines, as if the Rowan People had greater 


| 


11, p. 689. 


Livy, B. J» N 


* enemies than yourſelves. I would gladly know c. 39- 
2 4 « by | 


The Roman Hiſtory. | ' Bock II. 


« by what authority you convened. this Aſſem- 


* bly, and by what right you take upon you te 
64 preſide in it. Is not the time of your Magiſtra- 


ee Do you nat know that the De- 


* cemviral power was given you but for one 
year? We choſe you to eſtabliſn ſuch laws as 


: + were fit for a free State to ſubmit to, and you 
©. have left no appearance of that equality which 


as the ſole object the Romans had in view. 

„ You have ſuppreſſed: the Aſſemblies both of 
the People and of the Senate. There is no lon- 
ger any mention made of elections, either of 
* Conſuls, or of Tribunes: All the annual Ma- 
66 giſtracies are aboliſhed. It is not the name of 
% King that makes a tyrant. You Decemvirs have 


* totally ſubverted our Government, to build 


„ upon its ruins your on empire and domina- 
tion. But know, that the blood of Yalerius and 


* Horatius, who formerly drove the Tarquins out 


e of Rome, yet runs in the veins of their de- 
© ſcendants, We have the ſame courage and 
che ſame geal for the liberty of gur country. 
The Gods, Protectors of this city, will grant 
te us the ſame ſucceſs; and I hope the People, 


„ no leſs jealous of their freedom than their 


P. Hal. B. 
. 
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Horatius was going on wich his diſcourſe, 
when the Decemvirs with loud clamours all came 
and ſurrounded him, threatening to have him 


- *thrown from the Tarpeian rock if he did not in- 


| fun hols p —_ Hoe: Eee Ones 
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that the Senate in general expreſſed an uncom- Year of 
mon reſentment at this tyrannical· invaſion of the ® 


- CCCIV./ 


liberty of ſpeech, they preſently repented of their 7 4 = I 
raſhneſs. Appiur, to ſoothe: the minds of the Sena- qredforty- 
tors, having firſt requeſted and obtained a mo- r. 


ments ſilence, aſſured them, that the Decemvits Tarp. | 


were far from having the! leaſt thought of hin- en 


dering any one of the Conſcript Fathers from free- 


ly delivering his opinion: That if he had impo- 
ſed ſilence upon Valerius, it was only to oblige 


him to conform to the ordinary method, which 


was, that every man ſhould ſpeak in his turn, un- 
leſs he was particularly applied to by him who 
preſided in the Senate: That whatever Horntins 
might imagine to the contrary, the riglit of the 
Decemvirs to exercile this authority did ſtill ſub- 
ſiſt : That their Commiſſion; had not been limi- - 
ted by the People to one year, or to any fired 
period. of time, but was to laſt till the Tables of 


Laws were compleated and paſſed in due form; 


after which they would. lay down their Magiftra- 
cy, and give an account of their adminiſtration. 
Then turning to his uncle C. Claudius, he deſired 


him to ſpeak his mind with freedom. Ne per- 
haps flattered himſelf, that Claudius, out of affeo- 


tion for a near relation, or moved by a zeal for 
the glory and intereſt of his family, or:pleaſed - 
with the honour of being the firſt whoſe opinion 
was aſked, would take upon him to anſwer: the 
Decemvir addreſſed himſelf to a true Roman, oe 
who would have ſacrificed his e to the 
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mee 
fairs of different natures were then to be conſi- 
dered of; a var abroad, and a remedy for the 
Aiſſenſions at home with relation to the Govern- 
ment: That us to the war, the late incurſions 


of the enemies were wholly owing to the encou- 

ragement which the inteſtine diviſions in the Re- 
publick gave them: That therefore the firſt 
thing to be done, was to ſettle peace and union 
in the city, after which the very appearance of 
the ſtandards of the legions would be enough to 


frighten away the qui and Sabines, over whom 


_ *-impatiently bears y 


the Romans had already fo often triumphed : But 


that he doubted whether the People would range 
_ themſelves under the banners of the Decemvirs, 
whom they juſtly looked upon as private =, 
who had uſurped: the Sovereign power. 
— — — 
not, Appius, how odious your conduct is to all 
good men? The voluntary exile to which our 
r moſt illuſtrious Senators have condemned them- 
. ſelves, does it not ſufficiently ſhew that they 
look upon you as a tyrant? The Senate very | 
our robbing them of their 
r authority; the People pros: their right of 
Appeal, and that of Oppoſition which you have 
+ deprived them of; all our citizens call upon 
you, ſome for their eſtates, which have been 


made a prey to your ruffians, others for their 


daughters, whom you have forced away to 
«ſatisfy your criminal paſſions. The whole 
city, the whole nation deteſt - a Magiſtracy, 


. e ee ee 
„ With 


92 
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the uſe of Comitia, uſurped the legal authority Yer of 


« of the Conſuls, and ſypprefied the functtos of Sd 
« the Tribunes. Reſtore to the Commonwealth Pour nn 


<« the power with which ſhe intruſted you hut for 2 
« one year z reſtore. to us our ancient form of 


« Government ; reſtore; yourſelf to yourſelf. Call Third De. | 
« to mind your former virtue, and generouſly R 


« quit, together with an unwarrantable power, 
the very name of Decemvir, which you have 
% made ſo odious. I conjure you to this by our 
common anceſtors, by the Manes of your fa- 
5 ther, that illuſtrious citizen, who left you ſo 
„ noble an example of moderation, and of zeal 
« for the publick liberty; I conjure you elpeci- 
« ally, by your own preſervation, and the care of 
* your life, which you muſt unaveidably loſe by 
ſome ignominious puniſhment, if you obſti- 
* nately perſiſt to hold auy longer the unjuſt Em- 
60 pire which you have uſurped oyer e, 
$ citizens. | 

Thus ſpake Claudius, and the Done at firſt D. Hal.B. 
conceived hopes that the Decemvirt would be 79“ 
induced to lay down their Magiſtracy. But A.. 
pius diſdained to give his uncle any anſwer. M. 
Cornelius, one of his Collegues, taking upon him 
to ſpeak, and applying himſelf directly to C. Clau- 
dis, told him proudly, that thoſe wha-had the p. 67. 
Government of the Republick, did not ſtand 25 


in 
need of his advice to direct their conduct. That 
x he thought he had a right to give particular 
counſels to his nephew, he might go to him at 


his houſe; that the only affair in queſtion. now 
Was ad War with the gui and Sabine; 1 * Ten 


37 mie Roman Hip. Bock II. 
Vest of ray us therefore, ſaid he, your opinion on this 
2 _ <« point, for on this only 1t was aſked, and don't 
Be. J- © © waſte our time in digreſſions dur ere nothing 


Four hun · 


dred forty- 4 to the purpoſe.“ . 
_ © Claudins, yet more provoked at the ſcornful ſi- 
Third De. lence of Appius, than at his Collegue's inſolent an- 
| cemvirate. ſwer, roſe up again, and turning to the Senate: 
Since my nephew will not condeſcend to fpeak 
to me, either in his own houſe, or in full Se- 
e nate, and I am ſo unhappy as to ſee the tyrant 
<«<.of my country ariſe out of my own family, I 
* declare, Conſeript Fathers, that T am reſolved 
to retire to Regillus. I baniſh myſelf from 
Nome, and make an bath never to enter it again 


« but with our liberty.” However, to fulfil the 


4 obligation T he under of giving my opinion, 
iti relation to the preſent buſineſs, I don't 
4e think that any levy of troops ought to be 
% made, till Confuls are / firſt mares to Jead 
„n . 


| TR: 3 te, reer T. elne Capinl. | 


mms, and L. Lucretius, all Conſular perſons, and 
the principal men in the Senate, declared them- 
ſelves of the ſame opinion. NM. Cornelius, appre- 
Hending that the a of thoſe great men 
would draw the reſt of the Senate after them, 
© Interrupted the order of gathering the ſuffrages, 
and aſked the opinion of his brother L. Corne- 
nut, with whom he had before concerted the 
ſpeech he ſhould make in caſe of ſuch an exi- 
3 , Senator then roſe up, but made no 


_— He Rad been Collegue to Faun in the th Conky- 
hu oft the latter, | mf 
attempt 
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attempt to juſtify either the authority or conduct 


of the Decemvirs. Taking a more artful turn, 
he only repreſented to the Aſſembly, how expe- 
dient he thought it would be to defer the election 
of new Magiſtrates, till the enemy was driven out 
2 territory of Rome. Have thoſe, ud he, 

« who are ſo warm for the abdication of the De- 
6 . cermvira,thad any promiſe from the AÆqui and 2 


«, Sabines, that they will put a ſtop to the pro- 5 
„ greſs of their arms, till we have changed the 


« form of our Government? You know, Con- 


. ſeript Fathers, the tedious delays which our 
elections require: Firſt, there muſt be a Se- 


«* natus- conſultum to appoint the Comitia by Cen- 


fjuries. This Aſſembly cannot be held till ſe- 


When the new Magiſtrates are named, and 
have taken poſſeſfion of the Government, they 


muſt prefer a petition for the levies to another 


- 
- 
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Aſſembly of the People; and before all theſe 


things can be done, and the neceſſary troops 


can be raiſed to repel the enemy, * who wil 


<- warrant- us that we ſhall” not ſee them at the 


gates of Rome; and in a condition to lay ſiege 5 


« have 


to the city? And what ſhall we do in this 
e caſe? Doubtleſs we ſhall ſay to the gui n 
Sabines, A little patience if you pleaſe. Suſpend 
<< your attacks till we have choſen other Magiſtrates. 
Caius Claudius has perſuaded us not to"paſs airy 
“ Decree for raiſing forces, unleſs new Generals be 
<< firſt elected to command them. Be gone therefore 
aut of our territory, and when you bear that tbe 
5 en — bave created 3 and that we 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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4 33 neceſſary preparations for War, you 

<<. way then return and ſue ta us for ptace. Strange 
6 infatuation ! that ſuch follies ſhould ever en- 
< ter into the minds ef men. Nor furely leſs 

<< ſtrange is our ſtupidity, that we can hear theſe 
4 triflers without indignation, as if we were con- 
“ fulting for the fatety of our enemies, not the 


«- preſervation af aur country. My opinion, 


“ Conſcript Fathers, is, that our Decemvirs im- 


« mediatcly inliſt the legions, and march againſt 


our enemies. Let us drive them from our 
« frontiers, let us farce them, by the terror of 


our atms, to beſerchi us to grant them peace; 


„and when we have ſecured qurieives abroad, 


then let us emplay our thaughts upon our af- 


fairs at home: Revoke by your authority that 
« of the Decemwirs, if they will not of their own 


e ascerd diveſt themſelves of it: Call them to 


<< 4raccount far their adminiſtration; elect new 


Magiſtrates in their toom; and let the Repub- 


„ lick return again to her ancient conſtitution: 


: But permit me to tell you, that in matter of Go- 


P. Hal. B. 


s vernment, we muſt regulate our proceedings 
3 by the times, and never hope to make the 


times ſubſervient to our defires and projects.” 
The creatures of the Deeemvirs declared loud- 


e 1 fer this. opinion, and the greater part of the 


Senators came into it, forme as thinking it neceſſa- 


ry in the preſent. conjuncture, and others out of 
fear of the Fyrants. Nay, ſome of the oldeſt Se- 
nators took the ſame. fide, in hopes that after the 
Vr was finiſhed, the abdication of the Detemvirs 


deny ant follow of courſe, and ſo the Go- 


ver: nment 
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vetnment return naturally into the hands of the Ver e 


Conſuls; and 


and that prudent Magiſtrates by their S4 


moderation might perhaps gradually accuſtom my: 1＋ 5 


the People to do without their Fribunes — 
Appius, who with a ſeeret pleaſure. faw that the ht. 

majority were of the opinion of Corneliut did Tyrane. 

then only for form- ſake deſire that of Valerius, commirate.. 

on whom he had impoſed filence at the begin- En 

ning of the Aſſembly. Valerius riſing up, ſpoke 

to this effect: You ſee, Canſeript Fathers, the P. Hal. B. 


+ crafty and deceitful management of theſe De- 701. mT 
«, cemvirs. My mouth was ſtopt fo long as they 


4 apprehended that what I had to offer might 
make ſome impreſſion upon the Aſſembly to 
« the diſadvantage of their pretenſions; but now” 


« when/the majority has declared for the opinion 
| « .of Cornelius, why naw truly they conideſcend to 


* aſk me mine, imagining, doubtleſs, that no- 
„thing which I can ſay, be it ever ſo raſona- 
ble, will be of any effect. I ſhall ne vertheleſs 
« deliver my thoughts with freedom, and you 


are ſtill, maſters to determine as you ſhall 


judge to he . c e ce rf 


« lick. 


r declare e eee WAND 
«+ heartily. fubſcribe to what C. Claudius has ſo 
s witely reptefented to you concerning the ex- 

«© pediency; of creating new Magiſtrates before 
<« we take the field. Butdince'Z. Cornelius, the 


* avowed advocate of Tyranny, has endeavouret 


ta turn ſajudicious a counſel into ridicule; up- 


e on pretence that the delays requiſite for the 
1 nn of thoſe Magiſtrates would wafte'the 


time 


1 


— — — — 
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— imme that ſhoud be employed in repelling the 
KOME „ enemy, I think /myſelf obliged to ſhew you 
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Tie — C. the weakneſs and fallacy of this wretched rea- 
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e ſoning. To convince you that ſuch it is, do 
but call to mind the meaſures which the Re- 
i publick took about ten years ago, againſt the 
© ſame enemies, in the er of C. Nautius 
ng L. Ae * engt | 
% Nou know, that e eee one 


ra ce ſide fighting againſt the Sabines, Minutius on 


< the Aqui in the narrow paſſes of ſome moun- 


* tains. There was a neceſſity of raiſing a new 


4 army to relieve him; the Tribunes (according 
to cuſtom) oppoſed all levies of troops, unleſs 
the Senate would admit the Law concerning 
<< the partition of the lands. In this extremity, as 
neither party would abate any thing of its pre- 

<- tenſions, recourſe was had to a Dictator, a Ma- 


giſtrate ſuperior both to the Senate and the 


„ 


* Tfibunes of the People, L. Quiniins was Cho- 


<<-ſen'z/he was ſent for out of the country; he 


„ came to Rome; he raiſed a new army, and in 


4 a fortnight's time brought off that of Minu- 
& cius, and triumphed over the enemy. What 
<< hinders, in the preſent exigence, to follow ſo 


wiſe and ſo recent an example? Let us chuſe 
an Inter- rex, as was the practice upon the de- 


«miſe of the Kings, and has ever been the prac- 


_ %-tice when the State happened to be left, as it is 


<. now, without legal Magiſtrates. Let him name 


a Dictator. Theſe things may be done in leſs. 


Fer e 
+ „ the 


>. 
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« the ſupreme power belonging to his- dignity 3 
« we ſhall: march againſt our enemies without de- E 


« lay; and at our return from the campaign, that 


«« 'Magiſtrate, whoſe power cannot laſt longer 


«than ſix months, will give us an opportunity 


« to proceed at leiſure, and according to the 
« uſual forms, upon the election of Conſuls. If 
« on the other hand you intruſt the command of 
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tc your armies with the Decemvirs, do you ima- 


« vine that theſe ambitious men who have uſur- 


« ped a tyrannical power, and in ſpight of all | | 
« ourlaws refuſe ſo obſtinately to deliver up the 


«. Faſces, will eaſily be brought to lay down their 
« arms? Believe rather they will turn them a- 
« 9ainſt you yourſelves, and make uſe of them 


 =——= perpetuate. their tyranny. I demand there- 
4 fore, that, in the extreme danger wherein the 


„ publick liberty now is, the propoſal I make to 


« name a Dictator be examined, and the opinions | 


and votes of the Senate taken thereupon,” 
Almoſt all the Senators who were to ſpeak af 


5 ter Valerius, declared for this motion, 2s did alſo 


many of thoſe who had before voted for the con- 
tinuation of the Decemvirate. But Cornelius cried 


out, that the affair upon which the Senate had met 


was already decided, and that nothing new ought 


aroſe, with much glamoyr and tumult. _ Appius, 


taking advantage of the diſorder to accom pliſh 


his deſires,” ſtepe forth into the midſt of the AL 


ſembly, and ſpoke thus: Lou were called to- 
$6- gether, Confeript Fathers, to deliberate con- 
“ cerning a war with the qui and Sabines. 

Vor. „„ * Cat 


D. Hal. B. 
11. p. 70322 


now to be propoſed. A warm diſpute hereupon | 
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& Claudius, Cornelius, 


6 bly have been all taken, and the opinion of 
&* Cornelius has prevailed.” He added with a 
6 contemptuous ſmile, © As far Valerius and his 
friends, if ever they attain to the Conſulſhip, 
let them, if they pleaſe, reviſe and make void 
« Decrees, which you in your wiſdom have 


thought fit to paſs.” This ſaid, he ordered 


D, Hal. B. 


1. p- 203. 


the Secretary to read aloud the Senatus-conſultum 
(which he had already made him draw up in 
writing) impowering the Decemvirs to raiſe 


Troops, and to conduct the war. He then gif. 


miſſed the Aſſembly, and withdrew,” - 
$ IV. THE new powers which by this De- 


cree were-granted to the Decemvirs, not only in | 


ſome manner confirmed their authority, but made 
it more formidable than ever. They employed i it 
to revenge themſelves of their perſonal enemies, 
and they reckoned as ſuch all thoſe who did not 


ſubmit. to be their ſaves. The moſt timorous 


among the citizens became as ſubmiſſive and 


5 0 as the tyrants could wiſh: Others, 


fearful, only, quitted all attention to publick 


affairs, _ pL rchele thoughts to live in quiet q 


But the men of courage and ſpirit held private 
Aſſemblies to concert meaſures for reforing li, 
þerty to the Commonwealth. At the head of 
theſe were Valerius and Horatius. They gather- 


ed together in their houſes a- great number of 


their friends and clients to ſecure, them againſt 


the violence of the Decemurs ; and they never 


e in the of. without a e atten- 
4, 5 . dance 


and Valerius, have given 
different opinions, The voices of the Aſſem · 
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dance ſtrong enough to repel the inſults they had Year of 


zeaſon'to expect. As for C. Claudius, he left Rome, nl 
as he had declared in full Senate he would do, Be. J. C. 


Four hun- 


and retired to Regillus, the native city of his an- 4redforty. 


<eſtors. Other Senators and many of the prin- N 


cipal Citizens of Rome, who could not endure Third De- 
che Tyranny of the Decemvirs, and yet found ate. 


themſelves unable to deſtroy it, ſought an aſylum 
in the country, or among the neighbouring na- 


proof given of the averſion which the beſt: men f. 7945 
in the Republick had to his Government, placed | 
guards ar the city gates: But finding that this 
precaution only increaſed. the number of the 
malecontents, and fearing a general revolt, he 
removed that guard, leaving every body free to 
retire that would: But to be revenged of thoſe. 
who withdrew, he confiſcated the Effects they had 
in None, with which he paid madre inc 
 ruffians. 

F. V. AND now the Deda 0 to Ty B.. 
raiſe troops for the war. Ten legions, ſoon com- #1 
pleated, were divided into three Bodies. The 
Decemvirs agreed among themſelves, that 24h. 

Sins and Oppius, inveſted with an Authority e- 
qual to that of All che Decemvirs united, ſhould 
remain at Rome, and keep a garriſon, confiſting 
of two legions, in the capitol. Q. Fabius Vibu- 
Janus, with whom two other of the Decemvits, 
2. Petilins and M. Rabultius, were joined in com- 
miſſion, marched againſt the Sabines at the head 
of three legions. M. Cornelius, L. Minucius, M. 
e, T. Amonius, and C. Duilius, all Decem- 
2 „5 


tions. Appius enraged to ſee fo convincing a D. dl. B. 


Year of virs, led five legions againſt the Aqui. The 
CCCIV.. auxiliary Troops of the Latines and other Allies 
pet. J. &- were, according to Diony/us, equal in number to 
.dredfarty- . the Romans. Nevertheleſs with this mighty force 
tte Generals could effect nothing. The Ronan 
Third De- ſoldiers having a quick ſenſe of cher loſs of liber- 
Femvirate. ty, would not conquer, for fear of increaſing the 

power of the Decemvirs. Both armies ſuffered 
- themſelves to be defeated almoſt without fight- 
ing. The legions appointed againſt the Sabines, 
after ſome flight loſſes near Eretum, made a ha- 
ſty retreat in the night, and pitched their camp 
in the territory of Rome between Fidenæ and 
Cruſtumeria. And as for thoſe who were to act 
. 5 againſt the Æqui (poſted upon the Algidus) they 
loſt their camp and baggage, and fled for refuge 
to Tuſculum. The news of theſe, defeats was re- 
ceived at Rome with the ſame joy that would at 

another time have been ern, for a . 
> 
p. Hal. BS. Appius, atttentive to all events. ſent qeceplts 
34; 979% and proviſions to his Collegues. He exhorted 
tem, by letters, to keep the ſoldiers in awe by 
the terror of puniſhn unleſs they judged this 
method to be dangerous in the preſent conjunc- 
ture. In that caſe, he added, that they would not 
want opportunities during the campaign to de- 
ſtroy the moſt mutinous by private, Ways ; and he 

himſelf ſet them an example. 

_ Sicinius Dentatus, that renowned Plebeian, who 
had been in 120 engagements, filled the ears of 
the multitude with the faults which he affirmed 


ee had commined in dle agen. 
2 A . ment 
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ment of this war: Appius, to get him out of "Year of 


Rome, pretended an earneſt deſire to conſult him 


upon the operations of the campaign: He ſent 
for him, diſcourſed with him ſeyeral times, admi- 
red his wiſdom, and engaged him to go to the 


army at Cruſtumeria, and aſſiſt the Generals with 


his Counſels. And the ſooner to induce him to 


make the campaign, he dignify'd him with the 
character of Envoy or Legate, which among the 
| Romans (according to Diony/ius) not only gave 


him who was honoured with it the authority of 
a General, but made his Perſon ſacred and 1 invio- 


; lable, as that of a Prieſt. 


ROME. 


CCCIV., 
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Sicinius, free from diſtruſt, and miche the fin= . 


| cerity of a brave ſoldier, gladly embtaced an op- 
portunity of ſerving his country. He repaired to 


the camp with all ſpeed. The Decemvirs, in- 


ſtructed by Appius, received him with outward | 


marks of joy, and treated him with diſtinction: 


Nothing was undertaken without his advice; but 
this ſeeming deference coneealed a real defign of 


making away with him. An occaſion ſoon offer- 
ed. Sicinius, with his accuſtomed frankneſs, ha- 


| ving told the Decemvirs, that he. thought they 


ſhould remoye their camp into the enemy's terri- 


tory, for many good reaſons which he laid before 


them, they commiſſioned him to'go and view the 


ſituation of the country, and mark out the gro und 7 
for anew incampment; and they appointed hima 


hundred choſen men light · armed to be his guard; 


but this guard confſted only of the Hecemvirs 


ruffians, who had ſecret orders to diſpaich him. 


Heims having led them into the narrow 7 paſſages b 
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of ſome mountains, they took that opportunity to- 
fall upon him. He no ſooner perceived their baſe 
deſign, but ſetting his back againſt a rock, that 
he might not be attacked behind, he received 
them with a courage that ſtruck terror into the 


boldeſt of them. Calling up all his ancient va- 


lour, he flew ſeveral of the affailants, and woun- 
ded others: And now not one of them durſt 


venture near him: They ſtood at a diſtance, 


D. Hal. B. 
14. p. 708. 


and threw their darts at him. But as even this. 


did not effect their purpoſe, the villains climbed 


up to the top of the rock, and thence knocked 


him on the head with ſtones. They then went 


back to the eamp, and gave out that they had 


fallen into an ambuſh, in which they had loft 
their captain, and part of their comrades. At 


. firſt they were believed; but when a band of ſol- 


diers, who, with the Deeerivirs permiſſion, went 
to fetch the body of Sicinius in order to its bu- 
rial, came to the place of action, they perceived. 
that the ſain were all Romans; that they were 
all fallen with their faces towards him, and that 


none of them were ſtripped either of their arms. 
or cloaths. All theſe circumſtances laid toge- 


ther, made them ſuſpect that the brave veteran 
had been murdered. by his guard. This ſuſpi- 
eion prevailing throughout the camp, raiſed loud 
complaints, and a general diſcontent. The whole 
army with great fury demanded that the aſſaſſins 


would be brought to juſtice. But the Decemvits 


helped them to make their eſcape; and, becauſe 


the Maaßen ſeemed reſolved to. Sage the body 4 
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| Sicinius immediately conveyed to Rome, they with Year of 
all expedition gave it an honourable funeral at 88 
the publick expence. Theſe proceedings of the — Tag 
Generals made it but too evident, that Sicinius dred forty« 
had not been murdered without their privity; bt. 
and the diſcontent which ſo odious a treachery Third Dea 
excited in this army roſe to ſuch a height, that 5 H. B. 
the greater part of the ſoldiers began to think 11. p. yoys 
in earneſt of revolting from the Decemvirgl Go 
vernment. A new attempt of Appius, which 

was, ſtill more hateful, and which filled up the ' 
meaſure of his extravagant enormities, produ- 
ced, in the. city and in the other army, a yet 

greater —— _ the een e 


CHAP. XXIX. 


5. i. Appius (at Rome) falls in les with Vir | 
ginia, . a beautiful young woman, the daughter of 
à Plebeian. F. II. The wicked ſtratagems, which 
Be employs to force ber from ber parents, that bb 
may gratify his paſſion, occaſion the abolition of F 
© the Decemvirate, and reftoration of thi Conful- 
ſhip. F. III. Valerius and Horatius are choſen 
Conſuls. 6. IV. e is e e e 
: Decemvirs, | 
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ment with his-Collegyes; ſtaid at 
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tants in obedience to the Decemvirs. As he was 

one day going to his Tribunal; he accidentally 
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beauty, who was reading her_book- in one of 
the publick ſchools: (In theſe times it was euſ- 
tomary at Rome for young perſons of that ſex, 
as well as of the other, to purſue their proper 
' ſtudies in ſchools that were purpoſely erected for 
them in the Forum.) Her charms, and the bloom- 


ing graces of youth, immediately drew his at- 


 . -- tention: He could not help beholding her with 


a ſecret pleaſure: His curioſity increaſed the 


next day; he thought her more lovely than be- 
fore; and as he was obliged to paſs often by the 
ſchool, he inſenſibly conceived a moſt violent 


paſſion for her. Upon enquiry after her family 


and condition, he learnt, that ſhe was by birth a 


Plebeian; her name Virginia; that ſhe had loſt 


her mother, Numitoria ; that her father, Virgi- | 
nius, then ſerved in the poſt of Centurion in the 


army employ'd againſt the Z9ui, and that he had 


Promiſed his daughter to Icilius, who had been 
Tribune of the People, and who was to marry 


her at the end of the campaign. 


This account, fo unfayourable a Appius's * 


He would glad- 
j have married Virgipia, but he had a wife al- 
teady; and had this not been the caſe; the laſt 
laws of the twelve tables, of which he was the 


chief framer, prohibited all intermarriages of Pa- 


tricians with Plebeians; ſo that he had no room to 


hope for the accompliſhment of his wiſhes, but 
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directly to herſelf. He thought it more proper: 
to, begin the work by means of one af thoſe 
women of intrigue, who make a private market 
of the beauty and charms of youth. He loaded 
her with favours, and having let her into his de- 
res, ordered her not to name him, but to ſay 
only, that Virginia's lover was a man in power, 
who could do much good or much hurt to others, 
according to his pleaſure. This woman applied 
herſelf to Virginia's nurſe, made her rich preſents, 
and richer promiſes; and having thus paved the 
way, came at length to the ſubject of her errand. 
But the nurſe, equally faithful and prudent, not 
only rejected the propoſal with horror, but kept 
now a more watchful eye upon her charge than 


ever. Appius learned with grief, that it was im- 


poſſible either to deceive or to corrupt her. 

However, his paſſion growing ſtill more furi- 
ous by the difficulties it met with, he had re- 
courſe to another ſtratagem more bold and impu- 
dent, and which, if it ſucceeded, would put Vir 
ginia wholly in his power. For the execution of 
this new ſcheme he employed a client of his, 
named M. Claudius, a man without ſhame or 
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fear, and one of thoſe who introduce themſelves 


to the ear of the great, by the ſole merit of a 


baſe complaiſance for their pleaſures. This Mi- 
niſter of the Decemvir's paſſion, taking with him 
a band of fellows like himſelf, entered the pub- 
lick ſchool where ViReinia was, and ſeizing her 
by the arm, would force her away to his own 
houſe, under pretence that ſhe was the daughter 


2 of his ſlaves. . He was an dragging 
her 
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her all in tears POS n when the 
People, hearing a great cry, flock'd about him, 
and being moved with fo piteous a fight, obli- 
ged him to let go his hold. The Villain per- 
ceiving that he could not execute his firſt deſign, 
pretended that he had not meant to uſe any vio- 
lence, but to proceed in due courſe of law; and 
he cited her to appear immediately before the De- 


cemvir. Virginia by the new Laws was obliged 


to follow the claimant to the tribunal of Juſtice, 
where Appius was that day deſignedly alone upon 


the bench. The multitude all attended her, ſome 


out of curioſity to ſee the iſſue of ſo ſtrange a bu- 
ſineſs, and others out of affection to Icilius, who 
during his Tribunate had made himſelf very a- 
greeable to the People. Claudius was going in- 
ſtantly to open his claim; but the People full of 


indignation cried out, that he ought to wait till 


Virginia's relations, who had been ſent for, were 
come. To this the Judge conſented; and Nu- 

mitorius, the uncle of the young woman, arrived 
foon after with a great number of his kinſmen 


15 — 


Silence . then made, Claudius. ſet forth, 


that Virginia was born in his houſe ; that ſhe was 


privately ftolen away by a ſlave her mother, who, 
to conceal her theft, had pretended to be deli- 
vered of a dead child: But that it had ſince been 
diſcovered that ſhe had ſold this girl to Virgi- 


nis 's wife, who was barren; and who, being un- 


eaſy at having no child, had made Virginia paſs 


ſor her daughter: That he would ſoon produce 
undeniable teſtimonies of what he advanced 
"IT | , ? 5 F | that 


Chap. XXIX. Third Decemvirte 0p 
that/in the mean while it was bur juſt that a ſlave Yer of 
ſhould go with her maſter ; and that he would CC 


give good ſecurity for her appearance again, if ut ef 
Virgimus, at We ON EE her dred fon 
real father. eight. 
n NUMITORIUS peckinnidy faw that Third Dew 
there was ſomebody of much greater weight and —_— PD 
power than Claudius at the bottom of this con- 11. p. 712. 
trivance; but he prudently concealed his ſuſpi- 
cions, and repreſented to the Decemvir with a 
great deal of calmneſs, that his niece's father was 
abſent in the ſervice of his country; that it was Livy, B. 3 
highly unjuſt to diſpute a citizen's right to his © + 
very children, when he was not preſent to aſſert 
it; that Vnginius, upon notice, would not fail to 
be at Rome in two days, till whoſe return it was 
but fitting that her uncle ſhould have the care of 
her. Numitorius offered to give any ſecurity what- 
ſoever for producing her again; but he ſaid it was 
not reaſonable to truſt the daughter of Virginius 
in the houſe of ſuch a one as Claudius, where her 
honour. would be in danger even more than her 
liberty. He added, that what he demanded was 
conformable to the laws, which ordained, that 
during a law-ſuit, and before a definitive ſentence, [OS 
the plaintiff ſhould not diſturb the defendans in In 
The whole Aſſembly ſhewed by their applauſes, : Y 
that they thought this requeſt to be perfectly juſt. | | 
Appius having cauſed filence to be proclaimed, P. Hal. B. 
and affecting the impartiality becoming a Judge, | 
declared that he ſhould always be the protector | 
of ſo reaſonable a Law, and which he himſelf had 
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inſerted in the Twelve Tables: But that in the 
pteſent diſpute there were ſome particular Cir- 
cumſtances which alter'd the e that here 


were two perſons: claiming, one as a father, the 
other as a maſter; that if he who pretended to 


be the father of Virginia were preſent; he indeed 


ought to be allowed the poſſeſſion of her till the 


_ deciſion of the conteſt, but that; he being abſent, 


'the perſon who claimed her as his ſlave oyght to 


have that poſſeſſion, giving good ſecurity, hows . 
ever, to produce her again at the return of him 


who was called her father. This faid, he order. 


.. "ed VixeIxIA to be delivered up to Claudius: 


All the people preſent exclaimed againſt ſo 


e iniquitous a. Decree z and nothing was to be 


heard but cries of indignation, ſhricks and la- 
mentations: The women with tears in their eyes 


gathered round Virginia, and placed her in the 


midſt of them, as if they meant to defend her: 
In this inſtant TerL1vs, to whom ſhe had been 


Promiſed in marriage, came running into the Fo- 


rum with fury in his eyes, and loudly demand- . 
ing who he was that durſt to lay violent hands 
upon a free woman, and what were his preten- 
. fions ? Appius who perceived him breaking 
through the crowd, ordered a Lictor to oppoſe 
his paſſage, and to tell him that the affair was 
already judged. But nothing could ſtop the en- 


raged lover; he forced his way up to the Tri- 


bunal, and taking Virginia in his arms, No, 


4 Appius, be eried, nothing but death ſhall ſepa- 


rate me from her. If thou wouldeſt have thy 
2 vile gallen, WO thou muſt murder me. 


* 2 N C > 12 h Aſſemble 


Ss Aſſemble all thy Lictors, and if Abi wilt, r 


te thoſe of thy Collegues too; bid them prepare C. 


0 their rods and axes; but to my laſt breath I 1 


te will defend her honour. Have you deprived ye " 


„ the Romans of the protection of their Tri- 


“ bunes, that you; may ſubject their wives and Third e- 


daughters to your lewdneſs? Go on to exerciſe . 
<« your rage in ſcourging and ſlaughtering the 

* Roman. Citizens, but let modeſty and chaſtity 
eſcape your tyranny. Virginia is mine, ſhe is 
« promiſed. to me, and I expect to marry a vir- 
gin pure and unſpotted. I will receive her 
* from no man's hands but her father's. If in 
<< his abſence any attempt be made to do her 

$ vjolence, I will implore the aid of the Raman 
« People for my wife; Virgimus will demand tlie 
eaſſiſtance of his fellaw-ſaldiers for his 'daugh: 
s ter; aba neee he on gur 
IM ſide.??; 1 1313730 Bt Cos Oo 

The Peagle, Ag bi ws his misfor- 
tune and his courage, fell upon the Lictors, who 
were foreing away Virginia, diſperſed them, and 
obliged: Claudius himſelf to ſeek at . 
piuss fret, The Aſſembly was full of noiſe and 
confuſion. The tumult increaſed by the arrival 
of thoſe who flocked to the Forum from all parts | 
of che city. Spins quite Gump d at being \7. 
what a degree the People were ineenſed againſt 


him, was for ſome time in doubt what meaſres 


to take. At length, having canſed ſilence to be 
made: It is well en {ſaid be). alu only Du. a 
5 wants an opportunity of reſtoring the Tribune- 4*: 


e But char he may _ OY 
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have no pretence of complaint, I am willing 
„ g wait for Virginirss return till to- morrow. 


Let his friends take care to give him notice. 
t is not above four hours journey from hence 


S to the camp. I will prevail upon Claudius to 


— «yield up ſomewhat of his right for the fake 


CO 


« of che public peace, and to let the girl re- 
i pool we ee eee e f. 
„ imapines to be her father. But in caſe Vingi- 
us does not appear to-morrow, I would have 
<< Jeillus know, that I ſhall not want any aſſiſtance 
from my Collegues to put my dectee in exe- 
*cution, or to keep in awe en en 8 1 


as he.“ 


_ Claudius, ming een anvilliogly of this | 


delay, requeſted that at leaſt Zeilins might give 


{ſecurity for Virginia on the morrow. 
The people all around immediately held up their 
hands, and every man offered eagerly to be his 
ſecutity. Jailas touched with the affection of his 


fellow. citizens, broke into tears, while he return- 


ed them thanks. To- morrow, ſai be; if there 


be occaſion, e will make uſe ef your naſſiſt- 


<< ance.; To- day, I hope they will be ſatisfied 


' «©, with my Security and that Weg 


D. Hal. B. 
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Livy, B. 3. 
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«6 lations.“ Nan dit 07 U 
Appius, though Wes wick Ii pi, 
qurlt ner refuſe fuck Bs But he privately diſ- 
patched a meſſenger to his Collegues who com- 
manded the army, intteating them to arreſt Vir- 
. upon ſome pretence or other, and to keep 
him in cloſe priſon. He thought that, the Fa- 
Wa dat appearing at the time appoicited, 4 
gf mig 
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might then EY a good colour deliver vp the 
daughter into Claudius s hands: But his courier 
arrived at the camp too late. Numitorius's ſon 
and a brother of Ieilius had been beforehand with 
him; and Virginius, upon the firſt notice of his 
daughter's danger, pretending the ſudden death 
of ſome relation, had obtained leave to-return to 
Rome, and was already gone, And he had the 
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good fortune to eſcape two parties of horſe, one "4-0 


which, upon the receipt of Appius's Letter, the 
Decemvirs ſent after him to ſtop him, and the 
other, which Appius, with the ſame delign, had 
placed in the road that led from the 85 to the 
camps. | 

He * the next next morning in the Fram 
pierced to the heart with grief, and leading by 


the hand his daughter all drowned in tears; She 


was accompanied. by her kinſwomen, * by a 
great number of other ladies; Virpinius, as he 

paſſed along, addreſſed himfelf to his fellow- 
citizens with an air of dignity, that ſeemed to 


demand their aſſiſtance, rather than to implore it. 


To what purpoſe, ſaid he, do we every day 
* expoſe our lives in war to defend our wives 


Livy, B. 3. | 
c. 47. 


and children from a foreign enemy, if our Ty 


«* rants at Rome exerciſe upon them all the vio- 
** lence that can be ſuffered in a city taken by 


& aſſault ? Icilius, quite furious with love and | 


reſentment, inyeighed loudly againſt Appius, with- 


out any reſerve : But the ſilent tears of the whole - 


train of women affected the multitude more than 
0 ven or ache, 1 
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F. II. AP PIUS heard with extreme ſur- 
— that Virginius was in the Forum. Full of 
rage and vexation he repaired inſtantly thither, 

with a numerous guard of his dependants and 
creatures. Having aſcended his Tribunal, he 
bid Claudius open his demand, and proceed in 
his action. Claudius then repeated what he had 
faid the day before, and at the ſame time pro- 
duced. the flave, whom he had fuborned, and 


Ir. Pertot, . 5. p. 71. axons D; Hal. as faying, B. 11. 


that Appius, to prevent all reſiſtance, ordered down the troops 


k: legions] that were in the Capitol, and that they took pol- 


ſellion of the Forum. And he ſoon after quotes Livy, as tel- | 
ling us, that the multitude were attacked by Appius ſoldiers. 


I ̃ bere is nothing either in Dien. Hal. or Livy," from whence. 
it can be gathered, that Appius Legau any- ſoldiers. on 


this occaſion, Tt js true, Din, Hal. repreſents him ſaying 
to the People, that the troops in the Capitol-were not placed 


tere only for defence againſt a foreign enemy, but alſo to 


- prevent riots in the city. And Livy (c. 48.) makes him in- 


finuate 40 the People, in order to terrify them, that he has 
brought down ſome armed men from the Capitol. But we 
go not find in either of thoſe two Hiſtorians, that theſe armed 
men ever appeared. D. Hal. ſays, p. 714. that Appius came 
to his Tribunal, dd es gips, but it was iraigur x} - 

7», (a great company of his friends and clients) as ap- 
pears by the context. 4 Livy (Cc. 49.) having mentioned 
the reſiſtance which /ppras's Lictors met with when they. 
would have ſeized 7cilizs, adds, Quum locus adtundi apparite- 


 Tibus non. daretur, ie cum agmine Parriciorum juvenum per 


txrbax vadens in wincula duci jubet. Appins, the moſt de- 
fpotick Magiſtrate that had appeared in Rome ſince Targuir, 


did not venture to exerciſe ſo avowed a tyranny, as to em- 


5 cpolie with his adverſaries. 


ploy his armed foldiers to attack unarmed citizens. This is 
evident; not only from what the Hiſtorians ſay of thoſe who 
aided and abetted him, but from his being worked in the. 
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who, out of fear of her. maſter; declared, that 


ſhe had ſold Virginia to Virginius's wife, The 9 


claimant added, that he had many other credible 


witneſſes to produce, if there were oecaſion; and 


that he humbly hoped, his being the Judge's 


client would not be thought a good reaſon for 


refuſing him that juſtice, which every other man 
would obtain in the like caſe: And he coneluded, 
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with intreating the Decemvir not to ſuffer himſelf 1 


to be influenced by his n to the N- 


dice of truth and right. 
The friends and relations of Vi irginia, to deſtroy 


- this impoſture, repreſented, that her mother Nu- 
mitoria could have had no temptation to practiſe 
ſuch a fraud as was pretended y that ſhe was 
married very young, and to a man almoſt as 


young as herſelf ; that ſhe bore a child in a very 
few years after her marriage; that if ſhe had 


proved barren, and had been minded to intro- 


— 


duce a ſtranger into her family, ſhe would never 


have taken the child of a ſlave, and certainly not 


a girl, when ſhe might as eaſily have had a boy. 


That as to thoſe many credible witneſſes which 


Claudius talked of producing, it was highly. im- 
probable that a tranſaction which required ſo 


much ſecrecy, ſhould be imparted to many per- 


ſons, when one was ſuffieient for the purpoſe: 


That granting Numitoria to have been guilty of _ 


ſo ſtrange a folly, it was yet ſtranger that an f 


affair intruſted with ſo many confidents ſhould 


femain ſo long a ſecret. That it was impoſſible 
to account why Claudius himſelf ſhould be fo pro- 


foundly filent in this affair for fifteen, years, and 
Vor. IL . * 


Bef. J. C. | 
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Yer of ſhould never declare his pretenſions till the youn 
RS. woman was become marriageable, and appeared 

* 89 in that wonderful degree of beauty. | 

. dredforty- At theſe words all eyes were turned upon Vir. 

1 Lima; the modeſty of her countenance, her tears, 
Trina De. her youth, her innocence, and, above all, her a- 

cemtirste. maaing beauty, which, clouded as it was with 
4 © exceſſive grief, had yet a ſurpaſſing luſtre, filled 

every breaſt with the moſt tender compaſſion, 
Nor could they help reflecting with extreme 
concern and terror, that if the laws of liberty 
were thus violated in the perſon of this young 
maid; there could be no longer any ſecurity for 
wives or daughters againſt the like diſhonour. 
For every body was already convinced, that the 
allegations of Claudius and his witneſs were mere 
impoſture, and the wicked contrivance of ſome 
dignified villain, who thought himſelf a liberty 
to do whatever he pleaſed, _ 

But to thoſe arguments, ſhewing: the impro- 
bability of what Claudius had alledged, Virginius 
added, that he had witneſſes of unqueſtionable 
credit ready, (whom he named and who he de- 
fired might be ſtriftly examined) who would 
teſtify, ſome, that they had ſeen Numitoria big 

with child, others, that they had- been prefent 
when ſhe' was delivered of this daughter, and 
others, that they had ſeen her give ſuck to young 
Virginia, which ſhe could not have done, had ſhe 

been barren, as Claudius pretended; 
b, + Virginius was {till going on with his plea, when 
75 5 Appius perceiving the impreſſion that was made 
Mu- the — ”7 thoſe unanſwerable! rea- 
5 ""—_— 
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ſons Which had been offered, and being deter- 
mined at any rate to accompliſh his enterprize, 
_ interrupted: him, and commanded filence, ſigni- B 
. fying, that he himſelf had ſomething to ſayl All 
the People being curious and anxious to know 
what it was, were preſently ſtill, and liſtened to 
him with attention. 


The Decemvir having firſt caſt His eyes on 


all fides to obſerve his ſtrength, and how his 
friends were poſted, Virginie, "Teid be, I muſt 
te acquaint' you, and all who ate here preſent, 
te that this is not the firſt time I have heard of 


« this affair. I was told of it long before my 


& election to the Decemvirate. Clauuiuss father, 


os. 
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_ & at his death, deſired me to be guardian to his 


« ſon; (his anceſtdts, you know, were always 
« clients of our family.) Intimatlons were ſoon 
et after given me, that I ought to claim this 
& young ſlave in right of my ward. Hereupon 


I examined into the matter, and found the 


“ fact to be exactly as Claudius has repreſented 
Wr. However, I did not think it became me 
ie to meddle in an affair of this nature, but choſe 
&« rather to leave it fot him to manage when 
tc he ſhould come of age, when he might either 
take back the girl; or accept of a ſum of mo- 

* ney for her from the parties NG had bred her 

up. Our civil feuds,” and the hurty of pub- 
< lick buſineſs, hindered me afterwards from 
giving any attention to the concerns of Clau- 
„ dins, He has applied hitmſelf of late, I ſup- 
« -poſe, to examine into the ſtate of his affaifs, 


* and he finds this. girl to belong to him, as part 
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Year of of his inheritance; I can ſee nothing unjuſt 
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or. unreaſonable in the demand he makes, to 
have the daughter of his ſlave reſtored to him. 
<« It would have been better indeed if the thing 


„ could ſome way or other have been compro- 
Third De- 
upon it, I am obliged in conſcience to give 


ce miſed. But ſince a ſuit has been commenced 


e teſtimony in his favour; and upon what I 
„ myſelf know, I do, as Judge, ee him 


« lawful maſter of this girl.” 


Virginius, provoked to the higheſt pitch at "0 


anjuſt and cruel a ſentence, no longer kept any 


. meaſures with the Decemvir. Holding up his 
hand at him, © Appius, I, promiſed my daughter 


1 * to Icilius, and not to thee. I educated. her for 


de honourable marriage, and not to be a prey to 
« an infamous raviſher. What? Is the lawleſs 


4 Juſt of ſavage beaſts to prevail among us? 


6 How the citizens here will bear with theſe 
& things, I know not; but I truſt that thoſe who 


4 are in arms will not endure them.“ 


c. 42. h 


3 n the We n. And he ad- 


The People at theſe words ſet up a loud cry 
full of indignation, and they ſeemed at firſt as if 
they would oppoſe the execution of Appius's de- 
cree, But the Decemvir with a threatening voice 
told chem, that he was not unacquainted with the 
ſeditious meetings which had been held the night 


before, nor with the plots there hid to cauſe an 
inſurrection, but that he wanted neither power 


nor reſolution to chaſtiſe thoſe who ſhould dare 
to diſturb the publick peace; that the ſoldiers 
in the Capitol had not been placed there only for 


viſed 
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viſed them therefore to be careful of their beha- 
viour, and to retire quietly to their own houſes. 
And you, ſaid he, (ſpeaking to one of his Lieors) 
ego put aſide the crowd, and make room for a 
<« maſter to lay hold of his ſlave.” th 
The multitude terrified at theſe menaces, 00 
the wrathful manner in which they were uttered, 
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inſtantly gave back, and left the unhappy Vi- 


ginia ſtanding by herſelf, a helpleſs prey to in- 
juſtice.” Yirginius, who then ſaw that there was 
no other remedy, turning towards the Decemvir, 
in humble manner thus addreſſed him: “Par- 
« don, Appius, the unguarded words which 
1 <« eſcaped from me in the anguiſh of a fatherly 

« grief, and allow me, if yau pleaſe, before Clau- 
« Aius takes takes away the girl, privately to aſk, 
< in her preſence, ſome queſtions of her nurſe, 
« that I may be ſet right in this matter, and, in 
« cafe /irginia be not really my 1 may 
cc return to the camp in leſs affliction,” 

Appius readily granted him this requeſt, upon 


condition however, that it ſhould be in Clauss 


ſight, and without ſtirring out of the Forum. 


Virginius, pierced to the heart with the ſharpeſt 
ſorrow, took his daughter, half dead, in his 
arms; he wiped away the tears in which her face 
was all bathed, embraced her, and drawing her 
near to ſome ſhops which yere on the ſide of the 
Forum, chance directed him to a bytcher's knife: 

Having inſtantly ſeized it, * My dear daughter, 
* this is the only way to ſaye thy. honour and 
* thy liberty: As he ſaid theſe words he plun- 


650 the knife into her heart: Then drawing i * 
Bb 3 out 


D. Hal. B. 
11. p- 718. 
Liv. B. 3. 
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out again all ſmoaking with her blood, he turn- 
ed towards the Tribunal, and with a furious voice 


J. o. cried qut,** By this blood, Appius, I deyote thy 


« head to the infernal Gods.“ 


The Decemvir, from his Tribunal, called out 
in the greateſt. fury, to ſeize him; but he with 
the knife i in his hand made his way through thoſe 


who would have ſtopt him, and, being favoured 


by the Multitude, got out of the city, mounted 
his horſe, and taok. the raad to the camp. In 
the mean while, Nuwitorius and Iciliys raiſed a 
great commotion in Rome ; they ſtaid by the 
dead body of V irginia,. 1 it to the eyes of 


the People, and beſought them not to let her 


death go unrevenged. Crowds flocked to the 
Forum from all parts; they uttered bitter excla- 
mations againſt the Decemvirs, and demanded 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the ancient government 
and of the Tribunes, As for Appius, he was 


no returned to his own hoyſe. He had waded 


through an ocean of wickedneſs, to reach a prize 
which eſcaped him for ever, in the very moment 
he thought to take poſſeſſion of it. He had been 
a ſpettator of the murder of her, whom he loved 
to excels, a murder of which he himſelf was the 
eauſe; and by his laſt ſtroke of tyranny y had 


made ſure of the extreme hatred and indignation 
of the Roman People, Stung with theſe reflec- 


tions, he ſeemed to have quite To his reaſon. In; 
ſtead of endeayouring to pacify the myltitude, he 


ſent his Lictors to he leilius and carry away the 


gead body from the Forum. The People oppoſed 


the ee 1 v5 orders, and, heing now ur- 


gd 
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ged to fury, fell upon his Lictors, broke their Vear of 


faſces, and drove them out of the Forum. Appius 
hereupon getting together, as faſt as he could, a 
great number of his friends and clients, came in 
perſon to ſupport his authority, But Halerius and 
Horatius, thoſt ſworn enemies of the Decemvirs, 
having had notice of his motion, had put them- 
ſelves at the head of a band of brave young men, 
marched them into the Forum, and placed them 


round the body of Virginia. At firſt the two 
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parties diſcharged their fury againſt each other . 49- 


in mutual reproaches and invectives: But they 
ſoon after came to blows. 
and repulſed. In this perplexity not knowing 
hat elſe to do, he got up into the Temple of Vul- 
can, and there took upon him to act the part of 
a Tribune of the People, demanding that Yale- 
rius and Horatius ſhould be thrown head. long 
from the Tarpeias rock, as diſturbers of the pub- 
lick peace: But the multitude hiſſed at ſo ſenſe - 
Teſs a diſcourſe; and in the mean time Valery, ha- 
ving cauſed the body of Virginia to be carried 


Appius was worſted 


to the top of a flight of ſteps, where the People 


might ſee it, was from the ſame eminence in- 
veighing againſt Appiur. Moſt of the Decem- 
vir's auditors ſoon left him to go to Valerio, 
who thereupon aſſuming the authority of a Ma- 
giſtrate, commanded the Lictors to pay no more 
attendance on à private perſon, And now Ap- 
Pius, terrified at the deſertion of many of his Crea- 


tures whom he Taw-changing ſides, believed his 


-life to be in danger; hiding therefore his face 
| Ty his robe he fled, and took 


refuge in a neigh- i : 
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_ Year of bouring houſe. At this juncture Oppius the Ph- 
"ROME beian Decemvir ruſhed from another ſide into the 
A. J. c. Forum to ſuccour his Collegue, But he came too 


: — late. Force had got the better of authority. He 
judged therefore that the wiſeſt method in the 


| _ 


| Third De. preſent exigence was to aſſemble the Senate; 
. cemwixate, and this in a great meaſure quieted the People; 
for they hoped that the Decemvirate would ſpee- 
dily be aboliſhed. But thoſe of the Fathers who 
happened to be in Rome were moſt of them 
friends to the preſent Government; they only 
ordered the People to behave themſelves peace- 

ay, and commiſſioned ſome young members of 
their body to go to the camp near the Agidus, to 
prevent the ſedition which Virginius might excite 
there. In the mean time Valerius and Horatius 
cauſed the body of Virginia to be laid in an open 
— litter, and to be carried in great pomp through 
all the high · ſtreets, in order to excite the com- 
paſſion of the citizens, and increaſe their deteſta- 
tion of the Decemvirs. Men and women, old 
and young, married and unmarried, all ran out 
of their houſes to ſee this funeral proceſſion, and 
they all bewailed her fatal beauty, and her un- 
timely death. The women with tears in their 
eyes threw, ſome of them flowers upon the litter, 
others the ribbons from their heads to adorn it, 
others caſt their girdles, their fillets, wreaths of 
their hair upon it. The men alſo nen, 

every one, ſome little preſent 

The whole city would have revolted "SY 
„ ately from the Government, had not the Decem- 
9 5 e 
ot 
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not Valerius and Horatius (who managed this bu- 


ſineſs, and who hoped to compaſs their point 


| produce in the army near the Algidus, © 


TV. HE entered the camp, attended by near 
400 citizens, and ſtill holding in his hand the 
bloody knife with which he had killed his Daugh- 
ter. Tbe ſoldiers at this ſtrange ſight flocked to 
him from all quarters. Virginius got upon a 
ſmall eminence, from whence he might the more 
"eaſily be heard: His face was d rowned in tears, 
and grief for a while tied his tongue. At length 
breaking his mournful ſilence, he related to them 
the whole tragical ſtory, and then raiſing his 
hands to heaven, I call you to witneſs, immor- 
tal Gods, that Appius alone is guilty of: the 
% bloody deed I was forced to commit. And 


withouteffuſion of blood) thought it more adviſe- 
able to wait and ſee what Virginius's return would | 


Third De- 
cemvirate. 
D. Hal. B. 
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you, my fellow-ſoldiers, I conjure you not to 


drive me out of your company as a parricide 
and the murderer of my daughter. I would 


„ willingly have ſacrificed my own, life to have 


e preſerved hers, if ſhe could have lived with 


«© her honour and her liberty. But finding that 


* the tyrant was determined to make her a ſlave, 


« thar he might have an opportunity, to diſho- 


qu nour her, pity alone made me cruel : I rather 


* choſe to loſe my daughter, than keep her with 
« ſhame; but I would not have outlived her one 
0 moment, had I not hoped 00 reyenge het death 
* «by your afliftance.” © 
The centuriohs and foldlers, filed 10 com 


ein for his misfortune, and with 4.,dignation 
5 | againſt 
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againſt * Decemvir, all aſſured * that they 
would not fail him in any thing he ſhould under. 


take againſt App¹ν,j) Nay they reſolved to ex- 

tend their reſentment to all the Decemvirs, and 
| to ſhake off the yoke. of a forginide that was 
. now, grown into an avowed tyranny. The De- 
ate. cemvirs who commanded. the army being infor- 


med of irginizs's return, and af the diſpoſition 


of the ſoldiers, ſent for him with deſign to ſecure 
him. No obedience was paid to their orders. 


The troops were all eager to return to Rome; no- 


PD. Hal. B. 
21. p. 723. 


thing but the military oath withheld them. They 


thought they could not leave their Generals with- 
out offending the Gods, and diſhonouring them- 


ſelves. Virginius, who burnt with impatience to 

revenge himſelf of Appigs, quickly removed their 
ſeruple, by aſſuring, them, that a Roman could ne- 
ver be under any obligation to obey uſurpers 
and tyrants; that the Deremvirs were notoriouſſy 
ſuch, and that therefore to ſubmit to them would 
not be obedience. and, piety, but madneſs and ſu- 
perſtition. There needed. no more to fatisfy the 
conſcience bf the ſoldiers. They immediately flew 


in a kind of fury ta their arms, ſnatched up their 


enſigns, and under the conduct of their reſpective 


I Centurions took the way to Rome. The Decem- 


Livy, B. 3. 
c 50. 


virs, ſtartled at {a general a deſertion,.ran to ſtop 


them: But MEI, they turned chemſelves, they 


1155 only. exaſperated. ſpirits, who breathed no- 


thing but vengeance, If the Decemvirs {poke to 
them ir, gentle terms, they received.no, anſwer, 
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ſoldiers ſternly anſwered, Wie are men, due baue Four wk. 


ſwords i in our bands. "tha Cee.” 
The army entered Rome 22 evening, with Bef. 8. 


out making the leaſt diſturbance, and without ſo dees ya 
much as a ſoldier's ſtirring out of his rank. As "8+. 
they paſſed along they aſſured their friends and — 
relations, that they were returned only to deſtroy D Hal. B. 
tyranny, All the troops. marched quietly chro 11. p. 746 
the city to mount Aventine, fully reſolved not io 
ſeparate till they had obtained the depoſal of the 
Decemvirs, and the Wee, of che T nu ne- 

ſhip, 

5 V. APP] US, 98 11 N remorſe of 
conſcience, and with the. reyolt of. the army, 
durſt not appear in publick. But Oppeus, his 
Collegue, had recourſe in this diſtreſs to the au- 
thority of the Senate, which he canned, ith 
all expedition. 

-. The Senators. thought | it by n no means 3 Livy, B.;. 
able to proceed in a way of ſeverity, becauſe they 
theinſelyes had given occaſion to the ſedition. 
The reſult of their debate was to commiſſon Sp. 
Tarpeius, C. Julius, and F. Sulpitius, all three 
Conſulars, to go to mount Aventine and demand 
af the ſoldiers, By whoſe orders they had left their 
camp? what their intent was in poſſeſſing themſelves 
of mount Aventine ? and why, quitting the war be-. 
Fun ee the enemy, they 46 invaged their own 
country ? Ex.) 

- The ſoldiers, did not want an anſwer, but they 
wanted a ſpeaker, for as yet they had not choſen 
themſelves a head; and no one man among them 
would venture ty act as FO in this e 

r 
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Year of They remained for ſome time in filence, but at 
N A length they all cried; out with one voice, Let Vale- 
Ref. I. C. rius and Horatius be ſent to us, dre will give an an- 
1 : fer ta the Senate by them. 
| — As ſoon as the three Commiſſioners were gone, 
Thind B. Virginius took notice to the ſoldiers how much 
cemvirate. they had been puzzled, even in an affair of no 
Weſt great importance, for want of a Head; that the 
| »  anfwer they had fallen upon, though pertinent 
enough, had proceeded rather frem caſual agree- 
ment, than previous and publick counſel; and he 
adviſed them therefore to chuſe ten perſons to be 
over them, and to manage for them, Inſtantly 
they named him the firſt to that honour, but he 
_ excuſed himſelf, deſiring them to reſerve their 
- . opinion of him to happier times. No ho- 
nours, ſaid be, can give me pleaſure while my 
* daughter is unrevenged, nor is it adviſeable 
* for you, in ſuch a ſeaſon of trouble as this, to 
e chuſe thoſe men to be your directors and a- 
4 gents who are moſt obnoxious to the parties 
— you are to treat with. If you think me ca- 
« pable of being uſeful to you, by ſhall not be 
«'Jefs ſo in a private capacity.” The army 
hereupon appointed 'ten other Centurions to be 
their Goyernors, - with the title of Mibtary Tri- 
bunes, 05S 
The example of this army was followed by 
that employed in the war againſt the Z#qu#: For 
Numitorius and Icilius had gone thither, and had 
ſpirited up the ſoldiers to deſert their Generals. 
Witch colours flying they marched ſtrait towards 
Boe and having * by the waſh of the ters 
en 


-- 
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taken by the troops on mount Aventine, they in 


like manner, at the inſtigation of Ieilius, (a man Seel 


ſkilful in popular affairs) choſe themſelves ſen 


Military Tribunes, to govern and conduct them. dred — | 
(What moved Tcilivs to give this counſel was an 3 
apprehenſion, that, without ſuch election, the ten Third . 
Tribunes of the other camp might be thought to irste. 


have a kind of right to be appointed the Ten 
Tribunes of the Commons in the next Comitia that 
| ſhould be held for naming thoſe Magiſtrates, and 
he himſelf had a view to be one of the College.) 
Theſe troops entered the City, and marched . 
through it in the ſame good order, and with the 
ſame peaceable behaviour, as had been obſerved 
by the other, whom they preſently after joined. 
And then the united armies commiſſioned their 
twenty Military Tribunes to ele& two out of 
their number to be ſupreme over all, The 
choice fell upon M. Oppius and Sextus Manilius. 
The Senate in the mean while, anxious for the 
Commonwealth, fat every day to conſider of ſome 
effectual remedy for the preſent evil. (Such de- 
ſertions were of dangerous example; and the 
frontiers were left expoſed to the invaſions. of 


the enemy.) But the time which ſhould have 


been employed in ſage deliberation, was waſted 
in ſtrife and wrangling. The Decemvirs were 
inceſſantly reproached with the murder of Sici- 
ius, the luſt of Appius, and the miſcarriages. in 
the war. At length it was concluded to ſend _ 
Valerius and Horatius to mount Aventine:; but 
then theſe two Senators, finding that their medi- 
ation was become neceſſary, proteſted that they 
112 would 
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would not move a ſtep ſo long as the Decem- 
virs, whom they called uſurpers, remained Maſ⸗ 
ters of the Government. | 

The Decemvirs; on the other W declared 


that they would not reſign their authority till 


they had propoſed to the People the two laſt 
Tables of Laws; and had got them paſs'd; and 
that this was the only term fixed for the expi- 
ration of their Magiſtracy, Nay, L. Cornelius, 
yet a warm partiſan of the preſent Governors, 


adviſed againſt entering into any negotiation 


with the two armies, till they were returned to 
their former reſpective camps; upon which con- 
dition he was for offering the ſoldiers a general 
pardon, with an exception however to the Au- 
thors of the deſertion. 

The ſoldiers on mount Aventine receiving ac- 


counts from M. Duilius (who had been formerly 


a Tribune) of what paſs'd- in the Senate, came 
to a reſolution to remove their camp to the Mons 


- Saver, a place which would put the Senators in 


mind of the ſteady reſolution of the Commons, 


and make them ſenſible of che abſolute neceſſity 
of reſtoritig the Tribuneſhip, in order to a re- 
union: Thither they marched; fortified' them- 
ſelves there, and obſerved the ſame good diſci- 
pline for which their anceſtors had been ſo much 


admired. In this decampment they were fol- 
| lowed by ſuch numbers of the Citizens, with 


their wives and children, that Nome was in a 


manner deſetted: What have we to do, ſaid 


« they, in a City where neither chaſtity nor 1: 
* Nee is: late?” The Conſcript Fathers, aſto- 
5 niſhed 
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niſhed as they paſſed to the Senate-houſe to ſee Year of - 

the ſtreets ſo thin of people, and that, except a 3 2 

few old men, there was ſcarce any body 1 in the Fo- Pow 2 

rum, came now for the moſt 8 into the ſenti - dred lony- 

ments of Horatius and Valerius. They declared iSbt. 

that it was madneſs in the Decemvirs to think of TC. 

retaining their authority, when then they had no cemvirate. 

ſubjects to govern. © What! ſaid they, will you 

& adminiſter juſtice to empty houſes and bare 

& walls? Are you not aſhamed to ſee that all 

4 the citizens in the Forum ſcarce equal the 

* number of your Lictors? In ſhort, you muſt 

“ reſolve either to have no Commons, or to allow 

them Tribunes, They extorted from our fore- 

« fathers that Plebeian Magiſtracy, of which 

« they had not then experienced the benefit; 

and do you imagine, that when they have 

«taſted the ſweets of it, they will ever conſent 

eto part with it, and eſpecially ſince your Go- 

vernment has not been ſo moderate and gen- 

* tle, as to make them feel r e | 

tion and ſuccour 2? 

The Decemvirs fading char diere was 10 be. 

medy, promiſed at length to be wholly governed 

by the Senate; they only deſired, that they might 

not be ſacrificed to the hatred of their enemies, 

and reminded the Fat bers, that it concerned them 

nearly not to accuſtom 1 ſhed- che 

blood of Partricians, 

$. VI. YALERIUS and Horathus kin Livy,B. 3, 

brought this affair to the point'they had wiſh © 3 

ed, repaired to the camp, and were rectived by 

the folders as their proteftors. The Army, by 
3 | „ the 
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the mouth of Jcilius, demanded the. reſtoration . 
of their Tribunes, and of their privileg e of ap- 
peal, and an amneſty for all who had left the 
camp without permiſſion from their Generals. 
But firſt of all they required, that the Decemvirs 
ſhould be delivered into their hands; and they 
loudly threatened to burn them all alive. | 
The two mediators were not more favourable 
to thoſe Magiſtrates than the People themſelves; 
but they proſecuted the deſign of deſtroying them 
with more art. At the ſame time that, in ge- 
neral terms, they exhorted the multitude not to 
be governed by cruel thoughts, (bidding them 
remember that they had more occaſion for a 
ſhield than a ſword) they inſinuated to them, that 
when they were in poſſeſſion again of their rights, 


and when their Tribunes, their Laws and Aſ- 


ſemblies were reſtored to them, they would then 
have it in their power to do juſtice to themſelves. 


The multitude, fully perſuaded that no Tri- 


bunes whatſoever could have more Zeal for the 
intereſt of the Commons than Valerius and Ho- 
ratius, truſted every thing to their management; 
who, returning without delay to the Senate, re- 
ported the Demands of the Army; but ſaid no- 
thing of its bloody deſigns againſt the Decemvirs. 
Theſe Magiſtrates hearing no mention of their 


- puniſhment, readily yielded to all that was aſked ; 


only Appius, cruel by nature, and judging of o- 
ther men's hatred to him by his to them, ſaid a- 
loud, I am not ignorant of the fate I am to 
expect. The attack is only deferred 'till my | 
« enemies have got arms in their hands. 

44 thing 


— 
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6 thing, but, m my blood will ſatisfy their malice. Year of 


40 Be it fo. | Tam ready nevertheleſs 0 relign t the V. E 


if Bef. . 


ce it.” Hereupon the —— paſt a Decree, 7 hat dred fortys 


fy 


the Decemvirs ſhould inſtantly depoſe themſelves ; S. 


that the Pontifex Maximus / bould eld the Comi- +5955] 0 


tia for electing Tribunes, and that no * notice ſhould cerivients; 
be bertafter taken of the deſertion of the ſoldiers © 
from their Generals, or the retreat of the Citizens th 
the Mons Sacer, Submitting. to this Decree, the 
Decemvirs immediately repaired to the Ferum, 
and there abdicated their Magiſtracy, to the 
great joy of the City. The news of their abdi- 
cation was preſently carried by Valerius and Ho- 
ratius to the Camp. Return, ſoldiers, to your 
4 — uu Houſhold-Gods, your wives and 


& + %# 


the army ſnatched up their enſigus, and exult- 
ing with joy returned to Rome. But, before they 
ſeparated, they marched a ſecond time, accom- 
panied by the reſt of the Commons, to mount 
Aventine, where they madle an election of their 
Tribunes. A. Virgimus the father of the hap- 
leſs Virginia, Mumitorius her uncle, atid Jade, 
to whom ſhe had been betrothed, were the firſt 3 
Naefe Then C. Sicinius, M. Duilins, M. Ti iti- 
rd e C. Apronius, N. Villius and 
0.0 Cp. An Jutrr- Rer was afterwards crea- 
ted, who | Held; ah aſſerably by. Centuries, and, 
* 2265 makes this Decree and 'znotker t be ihe ids of 
the Commons, JT, the, "they 4 choſen e Tri- 
Dunes. 8 


Vor. . 220 2 AL "oe 0 310 Y accord: 


＋ 


436 'The Roman Hiftory. © Book 11. 
| Year of according to the votes of the People, named 
BON” L. Valerius and M. Horatias to the Conſulſip. 


Cc 


Bf. ].C. 8. vn. THE Adminiſtration of theſe Con- 


_ dredforty- ſuls was wholly popular, and the Plebeians ob- 
An. tained from them what they could hardly have 


— — 


Sixtieeh hoped from their very Tribunes themſelves. In 
Conſul- the firſt place: Whereas it was a diſputable 
D. Hal. B. point of Law, whether the PuepiSC1T aA [the De- 
Livy, B.. Crees of the Commons] would bind - the SENA- 
c. 55 rens; the Conſuls now paſſed a Law in Com1- 
TIA Eriba rA. importing. That what the 
Commons ſhould enact, in Comrria Tarßu- 
TA, ſhould bind the whole Roman Prop k. 
By which Law (fays Livy) the Bills of the Tri- 


bunes were armed With a "ey e wea- 
LS Ko The 


2 N 8 quum xelax 3 in ee jure eſſet, 
— Paraks Plaliſaitis, legem Cx TURIAT Is Co- 
uirtis tulere, ut quod IAMIBU TIM PLEBES jaſſiſſet, Po- 

PULUM teneret; qua lege tribunitiis rogationibus telum acer- 
rimum datum eſt. Livy, L. iii. c. 55. | 

Diosyſfus (L. xi. p. 726.) writes, That this Law puts 

« an end to the Diſpute which had ſubſiſted between the 
4 Patricians and Plebeians,, concerning the Plebiſcita, made 
0 in the Coui ria TaisUra, which the Patricians would 
not ſubmit to, nor allow to be binding on any but Pl-- 
« brians.” The Hiſtorian goes on, It has been already 
4 ſaid, that in the Comitia Tributa the Plebrians and the Poor 
«© had the better of the Patricians ; but that in the Comitia 
« Centuriata the Patricians, though much inferior in num- 
«© ber th the Plebeians, were ſuperior to them in ſtrength.” 
Ibis laſt aſſertion, bow often ſoever he may have repeat- 
ed j i, I apprehend to be a, great miſtake, He ſeems here 
to make the terms Patrician and Plebeian equivalent to Rich 
and Poor, The richer Citizens had doubtleſs a ſuperiority 
Hon 3 | FI of 
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The Lex Yaltria touching appeals to the Am- 
bly of the People was Sine anew, and ſtreng- 
thened 


of ſtrength in the Comitia by Cnturies but the Patricians 
had not. The majority of the voters in the majority of the 
| Centuries were unqueſtionably Plebei aus, and the Patricians 
were over powered, as well as out-numbered by the Plebejans in 
the Comitia Centuriata. Had i it not been ſo, had the Patri- 
cians, in the Centuriate Comitia, been ſuperior in ſtrength to 
the Plebeiaus, how conſummately ridiculous would be Lizy's 
admiration of the virtue of the Reman People, for their 
chuſing to the Military Tribuneſhip PaT&1c1axs only V. of 
R. 30g.) though the Pleb-ians were qualified, by law, to be 
choſen to that Magiſtraey! Lizy, B. 4. c. 6,] 

As to the memorable Law (called Lex Horatia) now 
enacted, by ihe Comitia Centuriata, Diony/ſcus would have bet- 
ter ſatisfied the curioſity of his readers, if he had given them 
ſome inftances' of PIEBIscira, made in Couiria by 
Taiszs, to which the PATRIC1ans bad refuſed 10 ſubmit. 

In his ſeventh Book, he mentions a Plæbiſcitum, that made it 
penal 7o interrupt a Tribune, when ſptaking to an aſſembly of 
the People, And he tells us, that this Plebiſcitum was fol- 
lowed by much altercation between the Cenſali and the Ti- 
buner. And that the Senate and the Commons mutually re- 
fuſed to ratify each others Decrees. | 

Mere Toro ro 9 * ro $y yore vod 83 
vg TH; rares amdeyla,, re 6 Fs ire 1 fern ugh: 
our aigis dyiſto, odr wv I N roi T9 Buy G d 


D. Hal. L. vii, p. 432. 
Deinde multæ variiſque de rebus inter Tribunos & Coſs. 


altercationes ſunt ſequutz, & neque ipſa plebs ſenatus-conſult 


rata habebat, neque ſenatus ipſe ulla plebiſcita approbabat. 


Sed magni contentione utrique alterĩs adverſabantur, & i 
inyicem ſuſpeRtos þ habebant, _ 


But theſe things betked in he abt gots aft the acofiion | 
of the Tribupeſtlp, and before the introduction of Com 


TIA Tamvra, even according to the Greek Hiſtorian's own 
econ. Here then a queſtion ariſes, In what Comitia were 
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thened with another Law, forbidding the future 
creation of any ane, from whoſe. judg- 


ments 


our hun- * 


dred forty- 
eight. Wand 
Sixtieth 
Conſul- 
'ſhip. 

Vid. ſupr. 
p. 235. & 
ſeq 


thoſe Plebiſeita made, which were anterior to the firſt Lfmbly 


| by Tribes! Not in the Centuriata.: The Tribunes ne. er at- 


tempted. to hold 20% afſemblies. And as to the Curiata, 
we are told, chat theſe could not be beld but by a Patrician 
Magiſtrate, nor without a previous Decree of the Senate, 
nor without Sactifices and Auſpicia, the care and management 
of which were appropriated to the Patricians. And we are 
likewiſe told, that the Tribunes, when they held Apgemblies « of 
the citizens for making Laws, obſerved none of theſe cere- 
monies and formalities. Particularly, with regard'to the Se- 
nate's authoriſing their proceedings, Appius Claudins (in the 
debate on the affair of Coriolanus) enumerating, to the Fa- 
thers, the uſurpations of the Plebeians and their 7 ribunes, 
mentions this among the reſt, They propoſe laws without con- 
ful ing youy and they paſs then without your approbatic ion, News; 
Tt dmgobeAtures zige, xa} reg iel. 11 Laer i gas 
yrours v. D. Hal, L. vii. p. 455- And this, as I be- 
fore obſerved, was anterior to the introduction of Comitia 
Tributa. Shall we not therefore be obliged to ſay, That 
though the Aſſemblies of the Curiæ could not, by the origt+ 
nal conſtitution of the State, be legally held, and were not 
held in the firſt years of the Commonwealth, nor perhaps, 
after the introduction of Comitia Tributa, without the con- 
ditions above ſpecified ; yet the Tribuaes, ſoon after the 
inſtitution of that m agiſtracy, did, without any previous Se- 
natus Conſultum, convene'the Plebeians of the Curie, and, in 
thoſe. aſſemblies, did, withoot Auſpices, or any Religious 
Ceremonies, enact Laws, which were called Plebiſcita? 

By the treaty of Re-union (on the Mons Sacer ) the Tri- 
bunei' were authoriſed to hold Council 14 of the Common: ; 
and they ſeem: to have turned theſe Concilia into Cour 
by Cual, as bas been repreſented above, p-. 149 15. 
But it does not fully appear, whether the Senators and o- 
ther Patricians, who were excluded the Concilia of the Com- 
mont, were ſuffered to be preſent, and vote in their Camitia. 


* in the paſſage juſt referred to, repteſents Ae £1 vi- 


2 * © Io 
% - N % 


„ 720 
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ments an appeal ſhould not lie to that Aſſembly, 

and —— any perſon to kill the man who 
ſhould 


banes as very expeditious in getting their Plebiſcirum paſſed; 
leſt the Conſuls ſhould come and oppoſe it. But by Oppo- 
ſition here, he may poſſibly mean an oppoſition by Violence, 


diſturbing the Aſſembly, and bindeting it from concluding 1, 


any thing; for this was no uncommon. method with the Pa- 


tricians, when they diſliked a Bill, propoſed by the Tribunes. | 


Ass cox difficulty is thrown in our way by what.Diony/fus 
6 of the Diſputes concerning the PLEBI13CiTaA made inthe 


Cour iA by Terms, and of the Patricians refuſing to ſub- 
mit to them, I do not recall any one Plebiſcitzm; by him A 


mentioned, as made, before this time, in Comitia Tributa, 
except the Judgments of the TalRESs in criminal and capital 
cauſes, And !heſe Judgments did all take place, according 
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to his own account. Coriolanus went into exile purſuant 


to the ſentence; againſt him; Menenius paid the fine, to 
which he was condemned; - Sexyi/zus.was acquitted ; the ſure 
ties for the appearance of Cοο Quinctius, upon his running 
away to avoid trial, paid the money, they ſtood bound for to 


the publick. So that when the Hiſtorian ſays, that the Pas 


tricians refuſed to ſubmit to the PLEB18C1TA, it is hard to 
gueſs what he means, unleſs it be, That (before the Heratias 
Law) the Patricians did not recogniſe the ComrTia Trrnu- 
Ta, held by the TR1BUNES, as a legal Legiſlature, tho“ they 
ſubmitted, through neceſſity, to all their Decrees. In the caſe 
of C/o Quinctius (year of Rome 292.] Diomſius (L. x. p. 
631.) differing from Livy, who makes Ce/o humble himſelf 


ſo far, as to ſallicit the favour of the multitude, repreſents 
him diſowning the juriſdiction of the Court, and refuſing to 


plead; yet the Hiſtorian introduces L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, 
the Farher of the zconſed, pleading e Wader 1 
Aſſembly. £198 n 

It may be aid. that this was the pure effef Tg 
and ought not to be conſtrued: into a recognifing the Aſſem- 


bly yy alawful* Judicature. For in the year 298 (fix years 
after the affair of Co) on occaſion of the Tribunes citing the 


be g 0 appear in judgment before the Tiles, the Conſulo 
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ſhould attempt ſuch a creation. To theſe Laws 
W 
WB} natus 


openly affirm, That ehe eppes bbs . 
ther, even the moſt inconfiderable of tht Patricians, ævitbort a 

Senatus Conſultum for that purpoſe. D. H. L. x. 
p- 661: And in the conteſt about Yolero's Bill (year of Reme 
282) Appius Claudius (then Conſul) declared that be would 


| , for ever oppoſe the enating of any law, which kad not firſt poſſe 


ed the examination and approbation of the Senate. And the 
concluſion of that conteſt was — The Senate made a Decree, 
authoriſing the People to give their ſuffrages upon the Bill, 
and then the Bill was by the People panes into «Laws D. 
Hal L. ix. o 

It is ſaid above (p. 125.) that this Law wit ein by the 
Comitia Centuriata. Several reaſons may be given in ſup- 
port of that opinion. Firſt, the validity of this Law was ne- 
ver diſputed; in the next place it underwent the form of a 
previous Senatus Conſultum, and then, thirdly, it ſeems pro- 


Gable, at leaſt, (for the reaſons given in the Diſcourſe at the 
end of Chap. xiil.) that there were no ne Tributa before 


Vor AO Law was enacted. 


the reaſon, 


But let us ſuppoſe, on — of Dienyfu, this Comt- 
, tia Tribata were in uſe ffom the time of Coriolants ; and that 
all the Capital trials, which the Hiftorian ſpeaks of, as be- 
tween that time and Valero's Tribuncſhip,:and' all the capital 
trials from Yelero's T ribuneſhip to the Conſulſhip of Vale- 
ria and Horatius, were in 4ſfemblies of the Tribes, and that 
even Vhs Law was enacted in one of thoſe Aſſemblies: 
What will follow from theſe facts, compared with the paſſa- 


ges juſt cited from the Hiſtorian ? Seemingly, at leaft, the 


conſequence will be, that Before the Horatian Law, there 
were two forts of Phbiſcita : Some that were paſſed in Comi- 
tia, held by the Tribunes, without previouſly conſulting the 
Senate ; others, that were preceded by an authoriſing De- 
cree of the Fathers, as in the caſe of Coriolanus, and in that 
of Yalerd's Dill. That to the former ſort the Patricians would 
not ſubmit, but did ſubmit to the latter. And that this is 
wby we read of no oppoſition given to the exe- 

| 2 cution 


Chap. XXIX. 7e Roman ; Hiſtory. 
ya{us Conjulta, which were often ſuppreſſed or al- 


| tered by the Conſuls, fhould for the future be RY 


S428 5x tran- 


cution of thoſe ſentences, which are ſaid by Dionyſias to have 
been paſſed againſt certain Con/ulars, and other great men, 
by the C Comitia Tributa, held by the Tribunes ; We may ſup- 
poſe, that theſe Aſſemblies had been authoriſed. by Senatus 
Conſalia (though not mentioned by the Hiſtorian) to try and 
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judge thoſe perſons. And then it will ſeem that the Hora- 


tian Law was enacted purely to give to the Plebiſcita, that 
ſhould be made in Comitia Tributa, without previouſly con- 
ſaltiag the Senate, the ſame force, as was allowed to thoſe 
which had been made i in the like Aſſemblies, authoriſed by 
a Decree of the Fathers. 

According to Livy (L. 3. c. 54.) the Commons had x no 
ſooner recovered their Tribunes upon the abdication of the 


Decomvirs ] but to Law-making they went with all vehe- 


mence, even before they returned to their houſes, (for they 
were then incamped without the city.) Tribunatu inito L. 


Icilius extemplo PLEUEu Rocavir, et PLEBS SGLviT," e 


cui fraudi gſet ſeceſſio ab Decempiris facta. Confeſtim ge Con- 
ſulibus creandis cum Provecations M. Dailius regationem per- 


tulit. Ea omnia in pratis Flaminiis Concixi Res | 


acta. 
4 1 might here hazard a eee that 
theſe proceedi.1gs, which were cloſely followed by the Lex 
Horatia, were the immediate occaſion of this Law's being 
enacted. That when Livy ſays, Ea omnia Concilio PIE - 
nis aa, the words Conci/io Plebis are not equivalent to Co- 
auitiis Tributis. And that the new Law, while it gave the 
Prxsiscira (the Decrees of the Commons) a force equal to 
that of Laws made in the Comitia Centuriata, confined this 


Privilege to ſuch Plabiſcita, as ſhould be made TRIRVTIu, 


4. 4. in Comitia Tributa, and did not extend it to decrees that 
might be made, Conci/is Plabis. Quum veluti in controverſo 
Jure eſſet, tenerenturne patres PLE AISI ts, legem Centurj- 
atis Comitiis tulere, ut ks Taiguriu uns Fo- 
5 ad 5 "Before 
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Before the got of Comitia burg, there were un- 
queſtionably ConciLra preis, æobich Mund the poaver of 
Legiſlation ; and I have not obſerved any cogent reaſon for 
believing that there were no ſuch S aſter ns 
- Tribes were brought into uſe. K 

- Should it be aſked, what the Uſtrence we between — 5 
Tia Tr1BUT a held by the Tribunes and Coxcitik Piers, 
I ſhould” ſay, that, from the former, only the Senators were 
excluded; but that all the Patricians were excluded from the 
latter. The latter therefore was an Aſſembly of the Commons, 


the former an Aſſembly of the People; which People never. 


'theleſs is ſometimes called Plals. Plebs' eſt cxteri cives ſine 
L. 30. T. 16. N. 238. 55 

It would ſeem that the Senators (in theſe * at leaf) 
were not allowed to vote in the Comitia Tributa, except 
when theſe Aſſemblies were held by one of the Magi/rarus 
Majores 3 and that then they were held with Auſpicia. Tri- 
buta Comitia fi a Plebeijs Magiſtratibus, hoc eſt a Tribuno 


Plebis & Adile Plebis facta fint, fne Auſpiciis lut ait Diony- 


ſius) eſſe facta: fin a Patriciis Magiſtratibus tum __ 
Manut. de Com. Rom. cap. ix. | 
Dr. Middkton (in his Treatiſe on the Rows Samara] p- 


119.) ſpeaks too generally, when he ſays, that the Tribumes | 


excluded them [the Se nate] from any ſhare or influence in the Ac 
Id have been exakt, I believe, 
if he had ſaid, from THER Afemblies of the Tribes," that is, 
from the Comitia Tributa 421.0 by the Tx1nunes!” But we 
find in the year 307 (three y years only after enaRting the Lex 
Horatia the ConsuLs holding the Comitia Tributa, on oc- 
caſion of the diſpute between the Ardeates and Aricini, who 
bad referred their cauſe to the arbitration of the Roman Pes- 
Aricini atque Ardeates de ambiguo agro quum ſæpe 
lo certaſſent—judicem Populum Romanum gepere.—Con- 
cilio Populi a Magiftratibus dato——quum Tr1Bus vocari et 
populum i inire ſuffragium oporteret, conſurgit P. Scaptius 
Ki licet, i inquit, Coxsvr xs de republica dicere, &c. - Quymy | 
uy 
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F. VIII. THOUG H-the Patricians in ge- 


neral greatly diſliked all theſe proceedings, yet, 
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becauſe hitherto they ſaw no particular perſon of Bet. . 


their Party attacked, they made no oppoſition to 
them. But the Scene quickly changed. The 
liberty of the People and the Power of the Tri-; 
bunes being now firmly re-eſtabliſhed, the latter 
a the favourable time come for proſecu- 
ng the Decemvirs, and all the aceomplices of 
er tyranny. I Appius was the firſt | accuſed. 


1131 Y 3t ” 1 7 
ut — eum negarent Comm as — ties oY voci- 


ferantemque oe ms icam cauſam ſammoweri IN, 1 
bunvs aþ Dro:Þ: . e. fol EO 

1 chought'to: Weisse at ende in the Hi: 
zory of theſe. ard years of the Republick,/,thaz, do. by uo 
means correſpond. to the rules laid down by the Learned as 
generally obſerved i in the holding the ſeveral ſorts of Cant 
tia, and doing buſineſs therein ; but Tim glad to retifefrom 
theſe diſcuſſons under cover of a paſſage in the excellent 


work, before referred to, intitled EL ENT of CIVILLaw. 
In page 185 the learned, judicious, and candid Author, after 


ſpeaking of the differences between Lex and Pr Eise vU, 
and between the Comitia Curiata and the Comitia Cemuri- 
ata, proceeds thus: T judged it proper that my reader 
te ſhould ſnatch, in a ſhort and comprehenſive view, this part 


of the Roman conſtitution. He will more 'cafily make 
5 himſelf me: of particulars, even ewhen. they cortradi?; 


& or wary fr „ bis general Sen and I am perſuaded, 


ur hun · 


. foriy⸗ 
eight. 


Sixtieth, / 
Conſul- 
ſhip 


Lin. E. 1. 


c. 227 


e that Haß things might be taught more ſucceſsfully, if 


„ hoth willers-add readers would ſometimes | conſider that 


t Which they; ſet off wich, not as A pact of the building, but 


4 only y, as ſo mach ſcaffolding, to, be laid aſide afterwards, or 


Ll thrown by as uſeleſs and RS Tn the Civil _—_— | 


«of a People, this doctrine may have fairer play, beca 


the conſtitution of a'country, at its zal ſettlement, is/beſt | 


< apprehended: by the; difference it carries with it, from the 


* eee ee ra e be moulded.“ 


Upon 
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The Roman Hiftory. | Bock II. 
Upon a ſummons from Virginius (who was ap- 
pointed to be the accuſer) he came into. the Fo- 
rum, attended by a crowd of young Nobles, who 
had been his Miniſters and his Guard during his 
Decemvirate. Their appearance brought afreſh 


2 into the People's minds all the inſtances of his 


horrible abuſe: of power. = 
Then Virginius began, Long ſpeeches, O 


„ Ronians, are for clearing up of doubtful caſes. 


ſhall not waſte your time in expatiating upon 


the crimes of a man whoſe cruelty reduced 


you to the neceſſity of taking arms to reſcue 
« yourſelves from it ; Nor will I ſuffer him to 
add to his wicked deeds the impudence of de- 
«6 fending them. Appius, I ſhall paſs over the 
« whole feries of your flagitious practices during 
« the. ſpace of two years. There is one crime 
* only, from which if you do not. inſtantly clear 
4 yourſelf, I order you to be led to priſon. 
What have you wogen for the ſentence you 
4 paſſed. againſt | Virginia Why did you, con- 
„ trary to law, refuſe a perſon, whoſe liberty 
* 0 brought into diſpute, the paſſeſſion of 
e that Uberty till the fait was determined?“ 
.i Appius. had no hope of affiftance either from 
the Tribunes or the People; nevertheleſs he cal- 
led upon the Tribunes and when, none of them 


interpoſing, the Officer laid hold on him to drag 
4 bim apay, he cried out, I appeal. Thie found of 
theſe ſacred words (the guardians of liberty) 
though from a man who had. fo lately violated 
Free cauſed an univerſal ſilence. 


120 e „ 
his 
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his anceſtors, and of his own unhappy affection 
to the Commons, when to the great diſpleaſure of 
the Senate he relinquiſhed the Conſulſhip, to make 
way for the Decemvirate, and the eſtabliſhment 
of the new Laws; Laws which were {till in force, 
while he the Legiſlator himſelf, contrary to the 
tenor of them, was condemned to Priſon. He 
added,” that as to his merits and demerits, it 
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would appear what they were, when his trial . 


ſhould come on; that at preſent he pleaded the 


common rights of a Roman Citizen, and only 
demanded the time neceſſary for preparing his de- 
fence: That if without being heard he was now 
ſentenced to priſon, he appealed once more to the 
Tribunes, and exhorted them not to follow the 
example of thoſe they hated : That if the Tri- 
bunes confeſſed they had come to an agreement 


among themſelves to aboliſh the right of appeal, : 
he appealed from them to the people, and im- 


plored the protection of the Laws juſt made, by 
joint conſent of Conſuls and Tribunes, to con- 
firm that privilege. 4 What Citizen can hope 
for any benefit from thoſe Lays, if Appius 
Claudius can reap none? Your conduct with 
regard to me will make it appear, whether 


< this right of appeal, of which you ſeem ſo 


< jealous, be only the appearance of a' privilege, 


a thing ſubject to the cabals and private views 
<< of the Tribunes, or whether it be the real and | 


<< firm ſupport of liberty. | 
_ Virginius, in anſwer, ſaid, that Appius was the 
lingle man who had nothing to do with laws or 


_ B. 3 
G 57. 


any ſocial compact, nor "oy to have any benefit = 


from 
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Vent of- fenen. That having made Wu 
e A Decemyir, his Tribunal had been the retreat and 
3 L 0. ſtrong · hold of all wickedneſs; that regardleſs of 
aredferg= Gods and men, and always furrounded by hang- 
eicbt. men inſtead of Lictors, he had, contrary. to all 
9 laws and privileges, deſpoiled, ſcourged, and 
OY © murdered his fellow-citizens; that then, turning 
* his mind from ſlaughter to luſt, he had not been 
aſhamed to tear a Raman maid of free condition 
out of her father's arms, deliver her into the hands 
of the vile miniſter of his pleaſures, and reduce the 
father to the cruel extremity of killing his daugh- 
ter, to preſerve her honour: That when the uncle 
and the perſon to whom. ſhe was betrothed were 
taking up the body of the expiring virgin, he 
had commanded them both to priſon, being more 
vexed at the diſappointment of his intended rape, 
than touched with concern for the murder. That 
ſurely it was but fitting ſo infamous a wretch 
ſhould go to that priſon which he himſelf had 
built, and had inſolently named the Habitation of 
the Conmons of Rome. Then, turning to Appius, 
« "Appeal therefore, as often as you will; un- 
45 leſs you inſtantiy plead, I order * to Jayl as 
2. criminal condemned.” | 
| - The; commitment of a Patrician of fuch high: 
rank,. . ſeemed ta many perſons, even among the 
Commons,..an. exceſſive ſtretch of Tribunitian 
| Power, yet. no- body oppoſed it. Appius was 
; 5 that. minute led to priſon, a and Virgimius ppoint- 
. . a day for making his defence. 
'U fr Bo is, uncle, C. e Who had,alyays been 
au { the Detewe, and who bd: n 
> * 


c. 58, 
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ly deteſted the pride and inſolence of his nephew, 


kaſtened however to his aid as ſoon as he heard 


of his diſgrace. It has been already ſaid, that to 
avoid being an eye - witneſs of the tyrannical Go- 
vernment of the Decemvirs, and of the miſeries 
of Rome, he had retired to Regillus. He was no 


ſooner, come back to Rome, but he appeared in 


the Forum in a habit of mourning, and attended 


by all his relations and friends. He went from 


citizen to citizen, and beſought each of them in 
particular not to fix ſuch an ignominy upon the 


Claudian family, nor to ſuffer ſuch a ſhame to 
themſelves, as that the founder of their laws 


| ſhould he in 2 dungeon with villains and rob- 
bers; but rather to forgive one of the Claudi, for 
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the ſake of ſo many of the name as interceded 
for him, than, out of hatred to one, to reject the 


prayers of ſo many. He added, that, the Peo- 


ple having fortunately recovered their liberty by _ 


their courage, there was now nothing wanting to 
the happineſs of the Republick, but the reſtoring 
of union between the two orders in unn na 
that this would be beſt done by clemency. : 
Many of the citizens were moved to pity by 


the intreaties and interceſſions of Claudius. But 
Virginius on the other hand begged them to have 


compaſſion for him and his daughter, and to 


have regard to the prayers, not of the Claudian 
family which had tyrannized over them, but of 


Virginia's; relations, three Tribunes, Who being | 


created for the ſuccour of the People, ought in 
their neceſſity to receive en fan haha! 
Virzinius prevaile ll. 


4811 . p | \ 
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Appius died in priſon before the day came for 

his trial; and Diongſius tells us, that though the 
Tribunes gave out that he had ſtrangled himſelf, 
it was much ſuſpected that he had been diſpatch- 
ed by their orders. Livy, without mentioning 
a word of the Tribunes, barely relates, that Ap- 
pius, to avoid the infamy of a publick puniſh- 


ment, put an end to his own life in priſon. 


The trial of Sp. Oppius, one of the Plebeian 


; Decemvirs, followed next. Numitorius, Virgi- 


nia's uncle (who was now a Tribune) proſecu- 
ted him, as an accomplice of Appius, whoſe in- 
juſtice in her affair he had not oppoſed, though at 


that time in Rome. Nor was this the only crime 


D. Hal. B. 
11. p. 726. 


laid to his charge. A veteran, who had ſerved 
27 years, and had been eight times honoured 
with military rewards, ſtripping off his robe, 
expoſed his ſnoulders, which had heen torn with 
rods by the Decemvirs Lictors; and he offered 
to ſubmit himſelf to the ſame treatment again, if 
Oppius could affign any good reaſon for his cru- 


elty. The accuſed was condemned by the una · 


nimous ſuffrages of the People; he was thrown 
into priſon, and 1 tells us, that he died 
there the very ſame day. The other eight De- 
cemvirs ſought their ſafety in flight, and baniſn- 
ed themſebves. Their effects were confiſcated 


and ſold, and the produce carried by the Quæſtors 


into the publick treaſury. Marcus Claudius, the 


inſtrument employed by Appius to get Virginia 


into his power, was condemned to death; but as 
he hid all the crime upon Appius, Virgimus was 


contented with his exile, doubrleW! in conſideration 


3 | that 
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that the wretch had acted in compliance with the Year of 


will of a * from Fenn he cou oy 
no appeal. 

Thus was revenge taken for thei innocent blood 
of the unfortunate Virginia, whoſe death (like 
| that at Lace cer liberty to the Rage 
Rr * : 

Tho the — of the Derry vin was 
owned to be juſt; yet the Senate could not help 
being under ſome Conſternation at the death and 
exile of ſo many members of their body. Nei- 


ther was it poſſible to foreſee what bounds the 


Tribunes, who were ſo cloſely united with the 
two Conſuls, would put to their revenge: They 


ſeemed to be ſo many new Decemvirs, who were 


going to re-eſtabliſh the late tyranny. Duilius, 
who was one of the Tribunes, but more mode- 


«| been done for the Security of our liberty, and 
the puniſhment of our enemies. During the 
remainder of this year, I will not ſuffer,” that 
any perſon be proſecuted or impriſoned for 
<«< paſt faults, which being already expiated, 
<: ought therefore to be no Roger: remembers 
6s: ed.” © 


rate than the reſt, diſpelled the fears of the Se - 
nate by this publick declaration: Enough has 
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g. I. The Conſuls take the field. Valerius defeats 


nun 180 


r 
rie 
% 


a 
* 


ie Aqui and Volſci, and Horatius the Sabines. 
Mevertbeleſt the Senate, diſſatisfied wwith | their too 
, » poplar adminiſtration, refuſe them 4 Triumph. 


They obtain it of the People. F. II. The Tri- 


baunes purpoſe 10 get themſelves perpetuated in 


tze Tribuneſhip, and Horatius and Valerius 
Alefeais both theſe projetts. - By his influence, 
-1 Joined. with the Senate's, five. new: Tribunes 
are choſen ; after which, finding that he cannot 
prevail with the Tribes to fill the other froe places 
with new Magiſtrates, he diſmiſſes the Aſſembly, 
referring the completion of the' tubole number of 
ten Tribunes to the five already elected. Theſe 


Ave, among thoſe they aſſociate with them in their 


dice, name "two; Patricians. TrxEBONIUS As- 
;p, one of the Plebeian Tribunes, | ſhortly af- 
ter gets a Law paſſed, forbidding: the Tribunes 
be -prafice ':of Co- optation. F. III. In ibe 
Conſulate of T. Quinctius Capitolinus and 
Agrippa Furius he old diſſenfions are renewed ; 
inſamuch that though the Equi and Volſci ra- 


vage the country to the very gates of Rome, the 
Tribunes oppoſe the neceſſary levies of troops to 
repulſe them : But Quinctius gets the better of 
this oppoſition, by a ſpeech he makes to the Peo- 
ple. The Conſuls rout the enemy. F. IV: The 


Roman People diſhonour themſelves by 4 judę- 
ment they give in 4 cauſe referred to their arbi- 
tration by the cities of Ardea and Aricia. | 


68 ĩð. fan ᷣ⁊¶ Ye... 
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1 Vp now the main affr of the Re- 


publick was to revenge herſelf on 


her. 2 abroad, who had taken advantage 


of her late inteſtine diviſions and anarchy to in- 
vade and pillage the Roman territory. Valerius 


was appointed to march againſt the united forces 


of the Aqui and Volſci, and Horatius againſt the 
Sabines. But before the Conſuls left Rome, the 


two-laſt tables of Laws, which had not yet been 5 


eſtabliſhed in due form, received the proper 


Each Conſul obtained a ante a 
N evertheleſs the Senate being diſſatisfyd with 
tlieſe on account of their exceſſive 
popularity, and the little regard they had-ſhewn 
for the honour or intereſt of their own order 
(even leſs than the Tribunes) decreed only one 


ſanction, and, being N in bras, were . 
ed up in the Frum. 


| * : 


N 
ROME 


e. 60. & 


D. Hal. B. 
11. P- 727. 


day's ſupplications (or folemn thankſgivings) i in 


the name of both; but the People, of their own 
zone prolonged. the ee all . next 


day. 
In the mean time, the Generals * = 


appeared with their legions in the Campus Mar- 


Livy,B. Jo 
c. 63. 


tius; and hither they ſummoned the Senators. 
Of this ſeveral of the chief among them very 
much complained, as if the Senate was held in 


the midſt of arms, with a view to keep it in awe. 


The Conſuls hereupon removed the Aſſembly to 


the Flaminian Meadews, and there preſented their 


petition for a Txrumen. Many of the Fathers 


ſtood up, and warmly. oppoſed: their requeſt I 


Vor. II. | D but 
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| The Roman Hiſtory. --- Book II. 
but C. Claudius eſpecially ſpoke with great bit- 
rerneſs on this occafion. Directing his. ſpeech 
to the Confuls, Did you not ſolemnly promiſe 
us, that the abdication of the Decemvirs ſhould 
* < be followed by a general” pardon ? And yet 
« no fooner had we obliged thoſe Magiſtrates 


- © to depoſe themſthves, but ſome ef them were 


. „ murdered, and others conſtrained” to baniſh 


themſelves from their country to ſave their 
„ lives. Appius, the head of che Claudian' fa- 


% mi, the chief of the Decenwirs, was ſtran- 
* gled in priſon, without the leaſt form of juſ- 
& rice, and without ſo much as being heard in 
- 4 the 'Afembly of the people, | Jeſt moved to 


that has deſerved ſo well of the Republick, 


„ pity by the tears and deſalation of a family 


ey ſhould have overdoaked his faul. Our 


nate, they, who ought 


to have expoſed their 
c vety lives for the preſervntion of its dignity, 


: 5 have baſely cannived at the murder of the un- 


* 


The Senate, exaſperated fill more againſt like N 


« fortunate Appius, and e e for 


Confuls by this difcourſe of C. Clandias, declared 


- ntominy, carried their complaints before the Af. 
ſembly of the People, and there the Tribune Ni- 


Many Senators went to the Forum” to prevent | 


them unworthy of the honours they ſued for, and 
they were given to underſtand that they ought to 


be well content if they eſcaped-puniſhment. Va- 


lerius and Horatius, provoked at the intended ig- 


Bus demandes the Tätuup in their behalf. 


the 
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che effects of chis cabal, and, among them. C. 


Claudius. Though he had always been averſe to © 
the Government of the Decemvirs, yet he-could 


never pardon the two Conſuls for having deliver- 
ed up his nephew to the fury of the Tribunes. 
With great vehemence he cried out to the Peo- 
ple, that it was over the Senate, and not over the | 


enemy chat the Conſuls deſired to triumph; chat 


they fought a reward for a particular favour done 


to the Tribune, not for any worthy deed, any 


real merit; that the Commons had no right to 
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beſtow the hohours of the Txrompn; nor had 


ever Before pretended to it; that this was à pre- 
rogative which belonged to the Senate only; and 
that the Republick would never be free and quiet 
un the two Orders in the State forbore to ineroach 


| upon che rights and privileges of each other. No 


regard was had to theſe remonſtrances; the Tribes 
ananimouſly decreed the TRIUMPH to the Con- 
ſuls; and that it was afterwards thought a legal 


one may be well concluded Nn 0 


Place In re Capitoline Faſti. 
8. II. THE Tribunes did not Bop bebe The 


power they had in the Comtnonwealth"by their © 
good underſtanding with the two Conſuls, en- 


coraged them to form the deſign ol gettin 
themſelves continued in the Tribuneſhip nt 


Livy, ibid. 
andD. Hal, 
B. 11. p. 


729. 


Livy, B. 3. 
c. 4. 


A Spit of ther k . ep der 


ambition in countenanee; they moved likewife 


that Valerius and Horatins might be cotitihued 


in the Confulſhip. Tlicy pretendedl that the e- 
rate had entered into a plot againft the rights 


and imtmunities of the People; and that the new 


Dd a2 Laws 
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| TS =p © led, if, before they par ſolidly eſtabliſhed, other 
— Jg. Conſuls of quite contrary diſpoſitions to thoſe of 
dredforty- the preſent ſhould be choſen to the Government. 
eis nt. Luckily for the Commonwealth, it had fallen 
to Duilius to preſide in the Comitia (the ſame 
— Duil ius, who had put a ſtop to the proſecutions 
„a gæainſt the adherents of the Decemvirs.) He, 
foreſeeing the miſchievous conſequences of the 
meaſure propoſed by his Collegues, declared, that 
be would not admit them for candidates, nor 
make any account of votes given in favour of 
any one of them: And when, upon their preſſing 
him either to leave the Aſſembly free, or to re- 
ſign his Preſidentſhip, a warm diſpute aroſe, he 
ſent for Valerius and Horatius to his Tribunal, and 
there aſked them privately, I bat they intended to 
4s, at the next Comitia for creating Conſuls? They 
Ada anſwered, Create new Conſuls. The Preſident in- 
ſtantly advancing with them into. the Aſſembly, 
put this Queſtion to them before the multitude ; 

If the Rowan PzoPLE, mindful: of \the part you 
ted in recovering the Publick Liberty, and mindful 


| of your, other ſervices, bath. at home and abroad, 


ſhould, in confideration of 'your merit, re-elef.you 10 
the | Conſulſbip, what. reſolution would yon tale? 


Their anſwer to this imported the ſame intention 


which they had expreſſed in their anſwer. to the 
firſt queſtion. Duilius praiſed them highly for 
not following the example of the Decemvirs; 


and then held the Comitia for electing Tribunes. 


! After ve new ones had been choſen, the Preſi- 
dent Fei, that the other S would 
not 


* 
4 1 > |S #1 


danger of being annul- 
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not be able to engage a majority for them be- Year of 


cauſe of the buſy | oppoſition of his nine Col- 
legues, diſmiſſed the Aſſembly. Nor did he ap- 
point another day for the meeting of the Tribes 


ROM E 
CCCIV. 
805 J. 0. 
Four hun- 


dred forty- 


to compleat the number of ten Tribunes. He sb.. 


alledged, that he had ſatisfied the Law; which 


Sixtietn 


no where required, that the whole number of Cos 


Tribunes ſhould be choſen at one and the ſame - 


time; but, on the contrary, had expreſly dirext- 
ed, That, 1 — 
were not choſen on the day of election, thoſe uubo 
were choſen ſhould a nominate Pee to 1 
the vacant places. 
Le e 


tisfaction of both Senate and Commons, defeat- 


ed the ambitious attempt of his Collegues; and, 


when he had reminded the laſt, that there could 


The five new Tribunes preſently diſcovered, 
that they were under the influence of the Senate: 
For among thoſe they named to be their Collegues 
in the Tribuneſhip (which naming was then called 


| not be tees Tribunes in the Republick, he laid . 
down his magiſtraey. 


wks 
C 65. R 


Co-optation) were Sp. Tarpeius and A. AEternius, 


old Senators, and who had both Fr Is * 


conſular dignity in the year 299. 


At the election of Conſuls for the your * 
the Faſces were transferred from. Valerius and 
Horatius to Lartius Herminius and T. Virginius. 


Theſe Magiſtrates being no zealots for either 


party, their Government was intirely pacifick. 
But L. Trebonius, one of the Tribunes, extreme- 
0 angry at the management of Duilius, _ a 
dam 5 
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| Year of late election of Tribunes (which had opened a 


R O-M 
CCCV. 


2 J. c. 
our hun- 
dred forty- 


— 
ow rw 
Conſul 
ſhip, 
” Crabbed. 


Fay for Patritians into that College, made heavy 


complaints of it to the Commons, He gave him- 
ſelf intirely up, during the whole year, to croſs 
the Senate in every thing, whence he acquired 
the Surname of Afper *®. And, in order to pre- 


vent, for the future, any Tribunes, (gained over 


by the Senate) from doing as Duilius had done, 


he propoſed a Law, which he got paſſed, and 
which from his name was called Lex Trebonia, 


by which it was ordained, Thet whoever: ſhould 


Year of 
ROME 
CCCVI. 
Bef. J. C. 
Four hun- 


dred fori 
ſix. * 


Sixty ſe-. 
cond Con- 


ſulſhip. 


them injuriouſiy; and tho? the graver and wiſer | 


hereafter hold the Comitia for eleQing Tribunes of 
the Commons, ſhould not diſſolve the Aſſembly till 
the number of T'xx Tridunes was compleated by the 
votes of the Tribes. This Law _ an end to 
the practice of Co-optation. 
8. III. M. GEGANIUS and C. Lilius me- 
ceeded Herminius and Virginius in the Conſulate. 
The Plebeians began now to complain, and not 
without cauſe, that the young Patricians treated 


part of the Senate did not approve of the haughty 
and outrageous behaviour of thoſe youths, yet 


- would they not abandon them to the fury of the 


Tribunes. They thought it better (ſays Livy) if 


the bounds of equity muſt be tranſgreſſed, and 
one party muſt over-bear the other, that their 


dyn people ſhould have the aſcendant: So diffi- 
cult a matter is it to act with moderation in the 


maintenance of liberty, every one, under pre- 


tence of levelling, exalting himſelf in proportion 
as he lowers another. While men are endea 
N to get free from the fear of others, they 

| make 


* 


%. 


* 
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make themſdlves be. feared ; to avoid oppreſ- Year of 


| Gon, they oppteſs; as if there was a mer Scertt. 


that we muſt either do injuſtice, or ſuffer it., Bet J. C. 


Four hun- 


The Conſuls found means to quiet the cabals dred * 


of the Tribunes on this occaſion; without employ= ** 


ing invectives againſt them, or ſuffering the Ma- 5 = 
jeſty of the Senate to be offended. There was va 37 


neither contention; at home, nor war abroad, ſhip. 


when they reſigned the faſces to T. QvintFins Ca- 4th time 
pitolinus and Agrippa Furius, But this calm did Tv. B. 
not laſt long. The young Nobles could not for- 56. 
bear inſulting the. Plebeians, nor theſe ſubmit to 


be inſulted. The aggreſſors were cited to ap- 


pear before the People; fierce contentions and 


ſcuffles always followed. The report of theſe 


new diſſenſions was to the /Zque and /d{/a' as the 
ſignal for taking arms, They aſſembled their 
forces, fell firſt upon the Latine territory, and 


meeting with- no reſiſtance, advanced ſo near to 


Rome, as to drive off the cattle that were grazing 
before the Ai/qwiline gate. The Conſuls would 
have raiſed troops to. repulſe theſe invaders, but 
the Commons, at the inſtigation of their Tri- 
bunes, refuſed to liſt themſelves. Hereupon the 
Conſul: Quiactius, a: man- illuſtrious by ſeveral 


victories, reſpected for the purity of his manners. 


and the wifdom of his counſels, having convened 
a general Aſſembly of Wen ſpoke to them 
to this effect; 
4 Though-t.am.nov conſcious, O Remans, of e. G7, 68 
Retry crime by me committed, it is yet with 


| i the utmoſt ſhame. and confuſion that I appear 


ia your Aflembly. Lou have {cen it. Poſte · 


; 110 33 Doe £7 0 « nity. 
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* rity will know it—Inthe fourth Confulſhip of 
<« Titus Quinftius, the Aqui and Volſei (ſcarce a 
* match for the Hernici alone) came in arms to 
the very gates of Rome, and went away again 
6 anchaſtſeg | The courſe of our manners, in- 


Added, and the ſtate of our Affairs have long 


been ſuch, that I had no reaſon to promiſe my- 
£ ſelf much good; but could I have imagined, 
5 that ſo great an ignominy would have befallen 
me this year, I would by death or baniſhment 


„ (if all other means had failed) have avoided 


2 Rome then have been taken, if thoſe men who 


te the ſtation where I now am. What? Might 


* were at our gates had not wanted courage for 
* the attempt ?—Rome taken, while I was Con- 


* ſul Of honours J had ſufficient Of life 


enough more than e eee Conful- 


e ſhips—T ſhould zhen have died. 
. © But who are they whom our daftardly e- 


„ nemies thus deſpiſe ? the Consvis? or vob, 


4 Romans ? if we are criminal, depoſe us, puniſh 
« us yet more ſeverely. If you are in fault—may 
neither Gods nor men 1 2 A f 1 


„may yon repent.” 


No, Romans, WH confidence wh our- ene 


<<" mies is not owing to their courage, or to 
<« their belief of your cowardice: They have 


been wo often yanquiſhed not to know both 


& themſelves and you. Diſcord, diſcord is the 
| @ ruin of this city. The endleſs diſputes be- 


« tween the Senate and the Commons are the 
« {ole cauſe of our misfortunes. While we will 


Tha no bounds to our domination, nor you to 
2 Dix | cc our 
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your liberty; while you impatiently endure Year & 
6 Patrician Magiſtrates, and we Plebeian, our e. Coovn. 


*. nemies — ame ah ine 


4 tuous. 9 dtred forty- 
| old anndcefchociauncant Galt 5 


it, Romans, you would have? You deſired Tri- Six 
bunes : For the ſake of peace we granted them. th TON | 

Lou were eager to have Decemvirs: We con- 

ſented to their creation. You grew weary of 
* theſe Decemvirs : We obliged them to abdi- 

*.cate. Your hatred purſued them when redu- 

* ced to be private men; and we ſuffered you 
to put to death or baniſh Patricians of the firſt 
rank in the Republick. You inſiſted upon the 
<< reſtoration" of the Tribuneſhip : We yielded. 
+. We quietly ſaw Conſuls of your own faction 
elected. Lou have the protection of your Tri- 
$* bunes, and the privilege of appeal: the Pa- 

* tricians are ſubjected to the decrees of the Cym- 
«© mons : under pretence of equal and impartial 
#* laws, you have invaded our rights; and we 
0 have ſuffered it, and we ſtill ſuffer it. When 

4 ſhall we ſee an end of difcord ? When ſhall we 
$ have one intereſt, and one common country? 
16 Victorious and triumphant, you ſhew leſs tem- 

* per than we under our defeat. When you are 
90 to contend with us, you can ſeize the Aventine 
$ hill, you can poſſeſs yourſelyes of the Mons Sa- 

10 cer. The enemy is at our gates, the Æſguiline 

is near being taken, and no: body ſtirs to hin- 


, « der it. But agaioſt us you are valiant, againſt 


us you can arm with all diligence, -. Come on 


1. then, beſiege the Senate · Houſe, make a camy 
A4. to Mo. | 885 ; of 
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of the Forum, fill the jails with rn 
s bles ; and when you have atchieved theſe glo- 
— then at leaſt ſally out at the . 


inſt 


"Mi the enemy. Does your reſolution fail you for 
„ this? Go then, and behold from our. walls 


your lands ravaged, your houſes plundered 
«and in flames, the whole country: laid waſte 
with fire and ſword, - Have you any thing here 


to repair theſe. damages? Will the Tribunes 


% make up your loſſes to you? They'll give 
4 you words as many as you pleaſe; bring im- 
„ peachments in abundance againſt the chief 
men in the State; heap laws upon laws; 
« Aſſemblies you ſhall have without end: But 
« will any of you return the richer from thoſe 
Aſſemblies? You imagine, perhaps, that thofe 
« flatterers, thoſe popular men, who will neither 
cc [et you live in quiet at home, nor take arms 


_ * againſt our foteign enemies, are animated. by 
| «a zeal for your intereſts. It is honour, it is 


« profit to themſebves they ſeek. When domef: 


tick peace and unanimity reign, they find; 
*< they have no buſineſs, are of no conſidera- 


% mults and ſeditions, than not - buſtle about, 


5 * and make a figure. Romans, beware of ſuch 


« friends; undeceive yourſelves. Do but re. 


e ſume your former ſpirit and manners, and 


4 there is no puniſhment to which I will not 


«* ſubmit; if I do not, in a few days, diſperſe 
< and put to flight the invaders of our country, 
the pillagers of our wade This terror of 


<6 war 
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« war (with. which you ſeem to be ſo grievou 

&« ſtruck) e be een 
L to their own cities.“ 

Never, fays Livy, were the Conabas'y more 
pleaſed with the flattering ſpeeches of a Tri- 
bune, than they were with the reproachful one 
of this generous Conſul. The Senate was-no leſs 
charmed with his conduct; the wiſeſt and moſt 
eminent men of that body declared, that other 
Conſuls had either betrayed the dignity and 
rights of the Senate, to win favour: with the 
Multitude, or, by the rough imprudent mea- 
ſures they had taken to keep them under, had 
only exaſperated them to a higher pitch : But 
that Quindtius, without forgetting the honour of 


the Senate, had wiſely ſuited his diſcourſe to the 


times, and had ſhewn that he had nothing at 
heart but the union of the two orders, and the 
majeſty of the Roman name. 

Conſuls and Tribunes, Senate aha People, all 
concurred unanimouſly- in taking arms. The 
contention now was, who ſhould appear moſt 
forward, ſo that the levies were quickly made; 
each cohort- choſe its Centurions, and had two 
- Senators placed at the head of it; and all things 
were done with ſo much expedition, that the 
army, that very day, marched ten miles on its 
way. The next, the Conſuls came in fight of 
the enemy, and the day following gave them 

— The Aqui and Volſci fought with Fu 
ourage and reſolution, but vieory declared fo 
the Romans. The firſt advantage gained was by 
the Roman cavalry under S. Sulpitius, one of the 
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. Conſuls Lieutenants. They put the enemies 4070 
l to the rout, and then falling upon the main body 
* Ker Sof their infantry, both terrify d and diſorder'd it. 

dred 1 Quinctius (who commanded the right wing of the 
five. ... Romans) ſoon after forced the Volſci, who faced 
Sixty... him, to give ground. But Agrippa Furius in the 
OR left wing met with a more obſtinate reſiſtance 
tom the gui. Impatient of being leſs ſucceſs- 
ful than the other Generals, he ſnatched ſome 
of the enſigns from the officers who bore them, 
and threw them into the midſt of the enemies 
battalions. By this he turned the ſcale in his fa- 
vour. His ſoldiers, by the vigorous effort they 
made to recover thoſe enſigns, rendered the 
victory compleat on the ſide of the Romans. 
The Conſuls inſtantly marched to the enemy's 
camp, entered it without oppoſitiqn, and found 
there, beſide thoſe effects which the qui and 
Volſci had carried off, out of the rn of 
Rome, a very rich boo yx. 2 

- Livy remarks it, as a thing W that 
the Conſuls, at their return, did not demand a 
"IO nor the Senate make them the offer of 
. He conjectures, that Qyin&ius and Furius 
8 — aſhamed to aſk, in recompence of one victo- 
ry, an honour which the fathers had refuſed ta 
Valerius and Horatius, for the reward of two; 
\ ft, if they ſhould obtain their requeſt; it might 
be thought that more regard was (FAN to per- 

5 ſons than to merit. 

Liv. B. 3. F. IV. THIS would 50 been a glorious 
£-717% year for the Republick, if the Roman People 
| by not diſhonoured themſelves by their man 
2 ner 
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ner of deciding a cauſe, at this time, referred to 


their arbitration. It was a diſpute between the 
inhabitants of Ardea and thoſe of Aricig, con- 
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cerning a large tract of land, to which each of aredforty- 


thoſe cities laid claim. The tribes were aſſem- 
bled, the witneſſes were heard, and the votes 
were juſt going to be taken, when one Scaptius, 
a very old man of the meaneſt of the People 
(having obtained, by the interpoſition of the Tri- 
bunes, permiſſion to ſpeak, after it had been re- 


fuſed him by the Confuls)- pretended to have 


known the diſtrict in queſtion about forty-ſeven 
years; that it formerly belonged to Corioli, and 
conſequently now to the Romans, who, he ſaid, 
ought therefore to make no ſcruple of ſeizing ir. 


This motion (though, according to Livy, the 


man ſpoke truth) gave the Conſuls a grear deal 


of concern, when hy found it favourably liſt- 


five. 


ened to. They ſent for the chief men of the 


Senate, and, jointly with them, uſed their ut- 
moſt endeavours to diſſuade the People from 
taking a ſtep which muſt caſt a blemiſn on the 


Roman probity: But they ſtrove in vain; the 


People adjudged the territory to themſelves. 
| DIES 1 2 K II 4 l „A en 
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8. I. he Compare of Rome (#n the Conſulate of 


N. Genucius and C. Curtius) demand that Ple- 


| _ bejans may be admitted into the Conſulſhip, and 
_ that #he law probibiting Patricians and Ple- 
beians from inter- martying may be repealed. 
_— OC Quinctius and the majority of the Se- 
nate think it better to comply than to come to a 
rupture with the People, which otherwiſe ſeems 
wnevoidable., Claudius, to hinder the debaſing 
F the Confulſhip, makes this new propaſal, that 
Inſtead of Conſuls, @ certain number f MiLI- 
TARY TRIBUNES be choſen partly. out of the 
Senate, and.partly from among the Commons z 
and that theſe new Magiſtrates be inuehted with 
+ Conſular power. This proje?? is approved by Se- 
nate and People; and fis Mitrrary Tai 
_ _,BUNES (three of each order) are 40 tate _the 
place of two Canluls. 5. II. But when the day 
. of eleftion cumes, :the People will nat give their 
voices to any but Patricians; and anſy three Mi- 
litary Tribunes are elefed.. Theſe are obliged 
| ſoon after to abdicite on account of ſonie defett in 


their inauguration; and two Conſuls are choſen 
to govern the Republick the remainder of the year. 


$. IV. Under the ſucceeding adminiſtration of T. 


Quinctius Capitolinus (a fifth time Conſul) and 


M. Geganius (a ſecond mw) the CENSORSHIP 
is Pa * 


8 1. 


a — en Roman _ 


5 L Yu the late victory 40 wadeny obmiked 

* over the gui and Valſci, the Commons 
became ſenſible of their own ſtrength,” and the 
need which the Senate had of them. This made 
them carry their pretenſions farther than ever. 
They grew every day more untractable and more 
enterprizing. C. Canuleius, one of the Tribunes, 
propoſed, that, by a decree of the People, The 
[aw (in the twelve tables) which forbad Parri- 


: And, ſoon after, nine of the Tribunes 


— agar Men ſhould be 
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moved, eee law ſhould be made, qualify - 


ing Plebeiuns to ſtand for the Conſulſnip. M. 
Genncius and Caius Curtius, the preſent Conſuls, 
thought to defeat theſe projects by leading the 
Citizens into the field. The Ardeates had revolt- 
ed on account of the unjuſt proceeding of the 
People of Rome in their affair, and it was faid, 
that the Veientes had begun” hoſtilities. There 
was a rumour alſo, that the Aqui and Volſci were 
preparing to renew the war. Countenanced by 
theſe alarms, the Senate ordered troops to be 
raiſed with the ſame diligence as the laſt year. 

But then Canulezus in the moſt peremptory man- 
ner proteſted, that, while he had breath, no le- 


vies ſhould be made, unleſs the laws propoſed 


by him and his Gene were "INE received. 


Action: 40 Weins, * B. 11. c. * 


= obtained this year the right of naming the Quaſtors, a 


prerogative which the Conſuls had hitherto enjoyed. 0 
Plutarch attributes the choice of rer to the People, 


from. Ah cure time. 


This 
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This ſaid, he ſtrait went out of the Senate-Houſe 
and convened the People. The Comſuls full of 
indignation inveighed in the ſharpeſt terms a- 
gainſt the Tribunes, whoſe madneſs; they ſaid; 
was no longer to be endured; that they raiſed a 
war within the city, more dangerous than that 


without it; that no domeſtick peace could be 


maintain'd in a State which had Senators and 


Tribunes; that the Canſcript Fatbers muſt abſo- 
lutely reſolve either to reſign their own authority, 


Liey, B. 4. 
c. 1. 


or aboliſh that Plebeian Magiſtracy. What a 
deteſtable project is this of C. Canuleius? He 
«© is for mingling, by ſhameful marriages, the 
ce blood of the Nobles with that of the Com- 
“ mons. If he brings this about, thoſe who are 
c born of ſuch marriages will hardly know, whe- 
<« ther they belong to the Patrician or Piebeian 
Body, and the Auſpices, publick and private, 
« vill be confounded. And as if it was not 
< enough to deſtroy all diſtinction of birth, and 
< to break thro? all rights both divine and hu- 
<. man, the Collegues of Canuleius, thoſe other 
diſturbers of tae-publick quiet, have the bold- 
<« neſs to lift their eyes to the very Conſulſnip 


« itſelf. We are nos juſt on the point of ſeeing 


<« that great dignity fall a prey to the Canuleii and 


& the Icilii. But let thoſe new men be aſſured, 


<« that the Gods, protectors of this Empire, will 
« never ſuffer it; and that we ourſelves will ra- 


ther die a thouſand as chan bear ſo — 


“ an infamy.“ 
While the Conſuls were thus exaſperating the 


Senate: out ng the & Rs the Tribunes were 


exciting 
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exciting the anger of the Plebeians againſt the 
Conſuls. Theſe left the Senate-Houſe;- and re- 
paired to the Forum. What an inſult upon us! 
<< cried Canultius. If we are not ſo rich as the 
« Patriciant, are we not citizens of Reme as well 


nas they? Inhabitants of the ſame country? 


„Members of the ſame community? The na- 
tions bordering upon Rome, and even ſtran- 
gers more remote are admitted not only to 
„ marriages with us, but to what is of much 


greater importance, the freedom of the city. 
Are we, becauſe we are Commoners, to be 


« worſe treated than ? And when we 


demand that the People may be free to beſtow 


their offices and dignities on whom they pleaſe, 
«© do we aſk any thing unreaſonable or new? 
« Any thing more than a reſtitution of the' Peo- 
« ple's natural right? What occaſion then for 
« all this uproar, as if the univerſe was falling 


4 to ruin? (They were Juſt going to lay violent 


4 hands upon me in the Senate-houſe.) What? 
“ mult this Empire then be unavoidably over- 


“ turned, muſt Rome of neceſſity ſink at once, 


« if a Plebeian, worthy of the office, ſhould be 
«raiſed to the Conſulſhip? The Patricians, 1 
am perſuaded, if they could, would deprive 

you of the common light. It certainly offends 


« them to ſee that you breathe, that you ſpeak, 
_ « that you have the ſhapes of men. —Nay, but 


«*« to make a Commoner a Conſul would be, ſay 
<« they, a moſt enormous thing. —-Numa Pompilius, 
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* however, without being ſo much as a Roman 


citizen, was made King of Rome. The elder 


21 Vor. II. Ee 12 


The Roman, Hilery. 


Book II. 


8 Tarquin, by birth not; even an . 


<« nevyertheleſs placed upon the throne. Cervin 


Tullius, the ſon of a captive woman (bo- body 


« knows who his father was) obtained the King. 


dom as the reward of his wiſdom and virtue. 


<« conſpicuous was rejected or deſpiſed on ac- 


_  < count of his birth and deſeent. And did the 
- _ <<. ſtate proſper the leſs for that? Were not thoſe 
«© ſtrangers the very beſt of all our Kings? And 


« ſuppoſing now that a Plabeiam ſliould have 


. their talents and merit, muſt not he be ſuffer- 


«ed to govern us hecauſe he is a Plrbeian 2: Shalt 

<< we rather have Conſuls reſembling the Patri- 

0 cian Decemvits, the moſt deteſtable of mor- 

ic tals, than ſuch as reſembir the very beſt of 

our Kings, who were Neto m se 

. << But we find, that upon the abolition of the 
« regal. power, ne Commoner was choſen to the 


1 « Conſulate." And what-then ? Before Numa's - 


« time there were no Poatiſces in Nomt. Be- 
« fore Servius Tullius s- days there ad no Cenſus; 
« no diviſion of the People into Claſſes and Cen- 
« turies. Who ever heard of Conſuls before the 
« expulſion of Targus a Proud? Dictators, we 
« * know, are of modern invention; and fo 
are the offices of Tribune, Aidiles; Quæſtors. 
« Within theſe ten yearꝭ we have made Decem- 


vits, and we have unmade them. Is nothing 


H ta be done but hat: has: beet) done before? 


& That very law forbiuding marriages of Patri. 
« cians with Plebeians, is not that a new thifig f 
o Was thera. ar fuck —— che Decem- 


&« yirg 
x 5 * 2 3 V — 
- . A 
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vir eflacted it? and à moſt fHarrieful one it is is 
1 in a free State. | 

4 Such ͤrriages, it ſeems, wil tainit the pure 


blood of che Nobility. Wuy, if they Think 


« ſo, let them take 855 to match their ſiſters 
4 and daughters with men of their own fort. 


* N Plastiam will do violence to the daughter 
| ware 4 Patritim. Thoſe are exploits for bur 

4e pfime Nobles. There is no need to fear that 
a we ſhall force any body imo a contract of mar- 
e riage. But to make an expreſs Law prohibit- 
« ing tarridges of Patricidils'with Pleberajes; what 
ig tus, But to ſnew the utmoſt conternpt of 
us, und to declare one part of the community 

to be pute and unelean? Why don't the; 

© ly their wiſe heads: —_—_ 6 hinder rich 
« folks ftoim arching with poor? © © 

© They talk tö us of th CofE vil 
@ be of families, if chis Statute ſhalf be repeal 
ed! I Vönder they dort make 4 Law againſt 
©'# CoihficHer's' Ring near 'a Nobletmarh,” of 

& going the ſatne rod that he is is going} of being 
(«/ preſent at che ſartie Feaſt; or appearitig in the 
«! füne mäfkter-place! They mig | 
te tend that theſe thitios rake confiilion of fa. 
© Fiſſes; as that inter: mutflages will doit.” Does 
. ros every body knew that the children wil be 
6e 1 0 che euality of the father, 
et hi be DA r Plesmuu in (ity it 
ig Hiahifeft ensügh? cut e Have netfüng in 
« tie but to be treateck a me and dttfehs; 
** Hef ea e Sar demand hive 


* % any 
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Year of any motive to do it but the love of re 


Scerul. « ing. 
0 C., I would fain know of you Conſuls and Pa- 
our hun 17 
dredforty- . tricians, Is the ſoyereign power in the People 
four. 4 of Rome or in you ? I hope you. will allow. 
Sixty- that the People can at their pleaſure either 
Cel: % make a Law, or repeal one. And will you 
: * © then, as ſoon as any Law is propoſed to them, 
pretend to liſt them immediately for the war, 
<« and hinder them from giving a e 
te by leading them into the field? =y 
Hear me, Conſuls: (= roy ue 
the war you talk of be true, or whether it be 
<, only a falſe rumour ſpread abroad for nothing 
e but a colour to ſend the People out of the 
4% City; I declare, as Tribune, that this People, 
« who have already ſo often 1] ſpilt their blood 
« in our country's cauſe, are again ready to arm 


for its defence and its glory, if they may be 
<« reſtored to their natural rights, and you! will 
“ na, longer treat us like ſtrangers in our own 
c country... But if you account us unworthy, of 
4 your alliance by inter-marriages, if you will 
4 not ſuffer the entrance to the chief offices in 
<« the State to be open to all perſons, of merit 
< indifferently, but will conſine our choice of 
905 Magiſtrates to the Senate alone, Talk. of wars 
0 much as ever you pleaſe: paint in ur or- 
« dinary diſeourſes'che league and power of our 
75 enemies ten times: more dgadful than you do 
45 nom z I declare that this People, whom. you 
8 „ee wich deſpile and to whom you ate never- 
M 1 vl - S theleſs 


* 
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e theleſs indebted for all your victories,” ſhall 


„ them ſhall take arms, not a man of them ſhall 


< expoſe his life for imperious Lords, with whom 
he can neither ſhare the dignities of the ftate, 
nor in are ur Rave any alliance by mar- 
46 riage.” ny 


After long pectbsd made on boch ſides, the 


Conſuls and Tribunes fell to altercation. Cann- " 
eius aſked the Conſuls, what reaſon could be 
aſſigned, why a Plebeian might not attain to the 
Conſulſhip? It was anſwered, (perhaps with truth, 

fays Livy, but to little purpoſe, on the preſent oc- 
caſion) that no Plebeian had a right to the au- 
ſpices; and that the Decemvirs had prohibited 
. marriages between perſons of different Orders, 


<< that the auſpices being taken only by Patrici- 


«© ans, whoſe blood was pure and unmixed, there 
might be no prophanation of that religious 
„Rite.“ No words can expreſs the indignation 
of the People at this anfwer : To hear that they 
were excluded from taking the auſpices as men 
| hateful to the Gods on account of their birth. 


The fury of the multitude roſe to ſuch a height, 
that the Senate found it neceſſary to let Canuleius's 
law concerning marriages paſs. They hoped that 


this conceſſion would induce the other Tribunes 
to give over intirely che purſuit of the law rela- 
ting to the Conſulſhip, or at leaſt to ſuſpend it 


till the concluſion of the war: But their hope 
proved vain: "Thoſe Tribu nes, tho the alarm 


from abroad daily increaſed, ſtill oppaſe the muſ- 


dect and puſhed their point with the ſame zeal as 


1 be! 
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Va of before: Nay, they all pblickly Fore by their 
2185 I. Faith, (the — ſolemn oath then in uſe among 


F e purpaſe by any perſuaſion whatſoever, Fo 
$. II. THESE violent greatly diſ- 
tres d the Conſuls. They ſaw plainly that they 
muſt yield the victory either to the Commons at 
4. home, or ta the enemy abraad. They held pri- 
55 Hal, B. vate councils at their own houſes, with the Sena- 
. tors of their party. C. Claudius, who had receiv- 
6&6: ed from his anceſtors an hereditary hatred, as it 
| were, to the IP of the People, poke firſt, 
and gave it as his opinion, that the Senate ſhould 
Father have recourſe to arms, than yield the dig- | 
nity of the Conſulſhip ta the People; and that 
without diſtinction they gught to treat as publick 
enemies all perſons, let them be private magyar 
Magiſtrates, who ſhould attempt to change the 
form of the Government. But the two Qgind%, 
who abhorred all thoughts of ſhedding Raman 
blood, put the Senate in mind af the ſolemn en- 
gagement they had entered into with the Cam- 
mons t hold the perſons of the Tribunes ſacred 
and inviolable, and they adyiſed them rather to 
Pane UP px „ run the 


All the ref t the afembly haying declared 
themiſelyes of this opinion, Ce. Clapdius roſe. up 
again: I ſubmit; the ſentiment of ſo many 
6. wiſe and worthy men is not to be contradict- 
ed: But fince you think it proper to admit 
| * Plebeians i into the Government, let us endear 
3 * Your do atis this N People, yithout de- 
- PEN bo " 
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* in order to this, 1 propoſe, that inſtead of CCC, 
4 Conſuls, we elect ſuch a number of Military N 


Four hun- 


© T7ibunes as ſhall be agreed upon, to be cho- dredfony- 


« baſing the Majeſty of the Conſulſhip. And Fear 15 


« ſen one half out of the Senate, the other from 2 


among the Plebeians, and that theſe 2 8 
e ſtrates be inveſted with Confular power. 98 


ſfume ĩts ancient Splendor and Majeſty. „Great 
praiſes were given to Claudius, and the whole 
4 Aſſembly agreed to the propofal. Then ad- 
e cgreſſing his ſpeech to M. Genucius, firſt Con- 
* ſul: In order to fucceed in this deſign, I would 
&. adviſe you to convene the Senate, ſend for the 
| <6. Fribrines of the People, and, when the Aﬀem- | 
« bly'is formed, declare, that you invite all who 
e love their country, to ſpeak their minds freely 
with relation to the new laws demanded by 
the People. Then gather the opinions; 


et inftead of beginning with T. "Ouinitius, 1 \ 


or any other of the ancient Senators, begin 
« with Valerius and Horatius. When theſe have 
delivered their ſentiments, then afk ours; For 
« my part I ſhall declare my thoughts freely, 
and oppoſe the pretenſions of the Tribünes 
with all my might, as indeed I think it my 
duty to do. But if you are willing to have 
« Miltary Tribunes, let your brother T. Geny- 
< 7ius make the motion. He is the fitteſt Per. | 
“ ſon to make it; and I can aſſure you, it will ' 
not be in the leaſt fuſpeCted if x comes from 
66 him.“ N 
70 An 


Conſul- 
* People by this means will be fatisfied; and the 5 3 
Conſulate in more favourable times may re- 11. 4 . 
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All 1 of this ſcheme. The Conſuls 
ſoon after convened the Senate; and when they 
had recommended concord and moderation to 
the Aſſembly, invited the Tribunes to give their 
reaſons in behalf of the new laws. Canuleius, in- 
ſtead of i peaking to the matter in queſtion, ran 
wholly into bitter complaints againſt the two 
Conſuls, for holding ſecret Aſſemblies, from 
which, be /aid, all the Senators who were friends 
to the People had been excluded, and particu- 
larly Valerius and Horatius, than whom there were 
not wiſer men, nor men of more merit in 70 


Republick. 


The Conſul Cenueius replied, that they had in- 


; deed aſſembled ſome of the older Senators, but : 


only to conſult with them, whether it would be 
better inſtantly to propaſe the new laws to the 
' Senate, or to defer it till the end of the campaign: 
6 if they did not invite Valerius and Horatius io 
- that council, it was purely to avoid making the 
People ſuſpect that theſe Senators had changed 
'thejr party. He added, And to convince you, 
"oe tat my Collegue and I are impartial, we ſhall 
40 giye you this proof of it. Though it be the | 


4 cuſtom for the Conſuls to aſk the opinions of 


the oldeſt Senators firſt, yet, as yau do not 
i believe them to be friends to the Peqple, we 
44 will now change that method, and begin with - 
Valerius and Horatius.“ Then, addreſſing 
himſelf to Valerius, * invite him ta declare his 
opinion. , 
Valerius made a long 3 expatiating ypoo 
his own ſervices to the Republick, and upon me 


of 
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of his anceſtors, Le chen tumed hispdncyybick 


upon the People, and recounted their merit. He 
added, that no city.could be called free, where 
the citizens were not all upon an equality with des 
regard to rights and privileges; and that he ſaw 
no reaſon why the Plebeians ſhould be excluded T_—— 
from the Conſulate.” However, he at the ſame 
time declared, that he thought the conſideration 7; 


of this affair ought to be deferred to the end of 
the war; and he exhorted the Tribunes of the 


People to deſiſt from their oppoſition to the le- 
vies which--the Conſuls demanded. On the @- 


ther hand, he exhorted the Canſuls to make it 


their firſt buſineſs, as ſoon as the war ſhould he 
happily concluded, to procure a Senatus- cumſil- 


zum, for impowering the Aſſembly of the People 


to decide upon the affair in queſtion; and he 


was for having the two parties come immedi- 
t to do as he 


ately to a formal written 
adviſed. Horatius, whoſe opinion was alked new, 


ou much to the ſame effect. 


r in; hoes 
hun for it was noe-rhonnnhly-iked Sckes-by 
thoſe who were againſt the law, or by thoſe who 
were for it. The firſt were pleaſed with the mo- 


tion for paſtponing the affair, but they. could 


not digeſt the propoſal of reſuming it after the 


end of the war. On the other hand, the favour- 


ers of the People, though glad to find that choſe 
two eminent Senators held the law to be reaſon- 


able, were yet uneaſy at the thoughts of any de- 
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The Conſuls then aſked the apinion of C. 


757 Claudius, 'mho was looked upon as the main pil- 


Bef. J. C. 


Jo! our — 


2 | 

fourth 
Conſul- 
ſhip. 


lar and ſupport. of the Patrician faction. He 


pronounced with great ſpirit a ſtudied: Dang - 
QMainſt theſe new pretenſions of the People. 
enumerated all their deviations from the * — 


| lent manners and inſtitutions of their forefathers, 


ſuffering the new propoſal 
to Sh bran into deliberation, einer now, or 


at any time hereafter. 


Claudius's ſpeech did not fail to produce a com- 


motion in the Aſſembly. The Conſul MH. Genu- 


cius, to put a ſtop to it, called upon his brother 
Titut to give his opinion. This Senator declared, 
that it was with the greateſt concern he beheld 


the Commonwealth afftieted with two ſcourges 


at che ſame time, a foreign war, and domeſtick 


feuds; that he found there was no avoiding one 

of two evils, the ſtrengthening of the enemy by 
a continuation of the inteſtine broils in the Re- 
publick, or the hurting of the conſtitution by 
new conceſſions to the People: That, the caſe 


0 being ſo, he was of opinion rather to yield up 


part of the prerogatives of the Nobility to the 


Plebeians, than abaqdon the territory of Rome to 
de cavaged by ſtrangers. Ke added, © Bur ſince 
#- the ancient Senators are fo averſe to the 
thoughts of ſeeing the Conſular dignity in the 
t hands of lebeiaus, a medium may perhaps be 
# found to ſatiafy both parties. What if we 
5% ſhauld ſuppreſs for a time that dignity, and 
68 create, in — 03- Mixi- 
IT {5 42 PO ORE 


moderation, that equity, that greatneſs afſouh, | 951 
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functions and the ſame authority? Let three GAME 


45 of the number he Patriciavs, and the other 12 K ©. 


three be Plebeians, Next year the Senate and 
People may decide, in à genaral A ſſænably, 
whether they will reſtore — or 5 5 7 


5 


4 continue to elect Military-Tribunes.”  -- fourttk 


Conſul- 


| This propoſal (of which Claudius was — 1 
author) was approved by plurality of vaiers, T. 5. . . 


Genucius had the praiſes of both the Senate and 
the People for his happy thought ; the Senators 


were glad to have excluded the Plebeians from a 


dignity which they haged 10 re-eſtabliſh vich all 
its prerogatives in moe favourable times; and 
the People, without diſturbing themielyes about 
an empty Name, could not contain their joy at 
ſeeing themſelves at length admitted to thare ; 
in the government of the Commonwealth. 


$. II. SO ME days after, — Livy, 5. . 


held for the clection gf theſe new Magiſtrates. 5. Hal. ib. 
Several of the chief Plebeians, and eſpecially _ 
thoſe who had been Tribunes, appeared: in the 


Forum cloathed in white, and ſollicited the Pro- 


ple for their voices; but the multitude, ſatisfied 
with having it in their power to raiſe Plehtiansto 
the Goyernment, would give their votes to none 


but Patricians; ſo that only three Military Tri-. 


bunes were choſen, 4. Senprovigs Atratinus, Z. 
Alttilius, and T. Cecilius, or Clelins.*. Livy: adds, 
* Where ſhall we now find, in any one man, that 


Ly makes the ünnnn *-/. 


n nr a The Fat. Cap. in 39... 
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% ple?“ Diony/ius, on the contrary, imputes their 
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2 LY behaviour, on this occaſion, to nothing but 


. red fe - 


ö in all 


. ages and nations.“ 


But theſe new Magiſtrates were obliged to 
— within threr months after their election, 


ny account that C. Curtius, who had prefided 
at it, gave notice, that in taking the Auſpices, 


(a ceremony which always preceded the elections 
of the curule Magiſtrates,) the due forms had not 


been ſtrictly obſerved, The Romans were very 
ſerupulous in the leaſt circumſtances that con- 


cerned their religion; but perhaps the Patricians 


created this ſcruple only with a view to reſtore 
the Conſular Office. The Military Tribunes 


had no ſooner reſigned their authority, but an 
Inter-rex was named, that the Commonwealth 


. might not remain without a head. The main 


queſtion 'now was, whether Confuls or Military 
Tribunes ſhould be appointed -to the Govern- 


ment? The Senators failed not to declare for 


the former; the People at firſt for the latter: 


But as they knew themſelves reſolved to chuſe 


none but Patrician Governors, they ſoon grew 
indifferent; and the Tribunes themſelves choſe 
rather to proceed to an election where they could 


not be candidates, than to one where they were 


ſure to ſuffer the diſgrace of being rejected as 


unworthy. And thus by the joint conſent of 


ne the Senate and People, the * mier fes appointed 2 


7 »D. Bal as, cat th dau of the rene chk 
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Conſuls, for the remaining part of the year. L. Lear of, 
Papirius Mugillanus, and. L. Sempronius Atratings, S 
n eee Bef. 6 
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_ Nothing, confiderable, ppened during che Firſt Mili- 
Government of the late Military Tribunes,. or 2 Tri- 
during the preſent Conſulip- The union be.. 
tween the two orders in the Republick kept 
the neighbouring powers quiet; and even the 
 Ardeates ſubmitted, and renewed their alliance 
with Rame. The Senate gave them good words 
concerning the reſtitution. of their lands i in due 
time; » bur hey, could GH A decree, of. 
$.IV. IN. [the following Crater of A. G Ge. ; (Fear of 
ganius and? T. Quinctius, the CENSORSHIP. Was CCCX. 
erected, This new dignity, which at. firſt em. for. 
ed of but ſmall importance, became, in time, dred forty- 
by the power - annexed. to it, the pinnacle, of Om” 
honour, and the moſt formidable Magiſtracy i AM, Sixty ſixth 
the Republick. . ds wt 8 
As the ſpirit = conquelt was what che * cthtims 
prevailed, in this nation, King Servius 7. wllius, in ; DO 
order t to have a ſure ſupply e of men and g mon ey 
decreed, as has been already ſhewn, that it every... 
| five years an enumeration ſhould be made 'of a 
the Roman citizens, with an exact moon 
every .man's wealth, The Prince or 27 
bow 


by. this. means could. know immediate 


cheſe Conſuls. Ad Toy hte n6 more, by imputing the 
choice to the [ater-rex, „C 


r Fed: ſabr. h ibn 10 0998. 
e 1 : ; many 


4 


P 


a Th Ret Holy. Sock 11 
OO Var of, many RfRAn IHE Mad; HE Welte ce 
- 20 of Beatty artis, "and white centrbtiübe iet 
ic be face för che erpende of Wr: 
EP 2% Böt the Cofult; {HHOR Contmtit) epo. 
wo. eld in foreign wars) not having had Kifüre ir 
e möte Wart feverſteef years to fake thit emathic- 
Senkel. ration Wich wis called the Conf?) N Hs Bro 
r. pofe; för the eaſt ef the Conti; chat c 
Magiſtrates ſhbüldk be. cfcsted, Who, with ths 
the & rttsnss Mut Ebi v6 Far takt 
char general riet gf the Whole Rob Feople. 
Tie TAE Hidugh" Aae upon theirf 


We evety© hip offered by the Se- 
dit — hn hom oooh of this 
new Magiſtracy. —— they did not fo much 
d demand that che“ Pl ſtiould be allow d 
Ry 4 ſhare — — might be, that 
SY de weng Powers and prerogatives of the 
Cenſorſtüp would beiticonfidetable; or that the 
Cnet! ae a füfftclent adVatitage by the di- 
minton cat at ace of the Cohfulzr auths⸗ 
5 5 rity, the e object of their e frv-cre. 
- latiohi.”/ 2 

ohen ad puch, the Ents of the 
- preceding year, were che fit Ceglors; and tis 
dignify was 1 conferred up̃of 1 05 

to male them amends for the ſhott - vob 
their Confolare, which they did not enter hk oo 
"after the 4 Ltion of Military Tibunes. 
ne the Conſuls” perförtned the” Censerül 
functions, their whole buſineſs in that article had 
been t& take an exact account of the names, e- 


. ages, and — 
fami- 
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families, and the names and a ages of cheit c. 
dren and flaves. But as men generally. ſtudy 
ho to enlarge their own. authority, the Confer: 
ſhip was no ſooner diſmembered from the Con- 
ſulſhip, and made a diſtinct Magiſtracy, than the 
Cenſors began to take upon them the reforma- 
tion of manners. Fhe Senators and Knights in 
proceſs of time became ſubject to their cenſure 
as much as 1 wy 1. 
When the Genſors made their 
the citizens of all ranks tremblec᷑ at the ght of 
their tribunat; the Senator through fear of be- 
ing expeRted the Senate; the Knight, with àppre- 
henfion of being deprived of ihè borſe Whith" the 
RNepublick kept for him; and the Commoner, 
with dread of being removed\ from a ligher tribe 
to a lower, or Quite-a5/ab/ed from giving his' vbte 
in the Aſſemblies, or condemned to pay à fine. 
So that this wholeſome terror was the ſupport 
of the ſumptuary laws, the” bond of concord, 
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geek fee, 8 


and wen che * or _ modeſty ind 


virtue . 
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# After 8 5 Putlich war the Bis were always cre- 


ateſd dut of ſuch perſorns 4s had been Confuls, though it fome- - 


cht. 


times happened otherwiſe before. Their ſtation came in time | 


to be | reckoned: more hondufable than the ConfMiltdlp, tho 
their authority, in matters of State, was not ſo conflflerable : | 


© £4 


And the 
them, as the Conſdls were. 


The Cnſsflulp SS usch ns linger thitt to the tie 


— — duty at their plen 
ſure : And d Flawan family, 10. Vſpaſſen and his" ſons 


badges of the two offices wert che Ames on ts? 
the Cenfors were not allowed the LiQtors Y walk beſone 


took, 
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-..*,.., took a pride (as Mr. Walter * obſeryes) to be called Cen- 

0's e other titles upon their coin, 
5 - Decins, the Emperor, entered on a deſign of reſtoring the 
— 3 | honoar'to a . cp + Hoek md 


— is = or Coins an Metal, ver nad a in Dc 
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of . 

be Ardeates. 5. II. Aud the nent year make 

them ſome amerds for the wrongs they had done 

ahem, on occaſion of their conteſt with the Ari- 
cCians. F. III. Sp. Mzlius, 4 Roman Knight, 

and Corn-merchank, aſpires to the ſovereign power. 

His deſigns. art diſcovered by Minucius, Super- 
 intendant 'of proviſions, in the Conſulate of T. 
Quinctius Capitolinus (nom a fixth time Con- 

- ful} and Agrippa Menenius. Quinctius, on 

this 'occafion, names his brother Quinctius Cin- 
einnatus Diclator, 'who appoints Servilius Aha- 

la to be his General of the Horſe, ' Mælius is 
3 ng by Servilius. Three of the Tribunes, pro- 
© woked at this action, ſtir up the People to mutiny ; 
and the Patri:i clans, 7 pacify them, conſent to the 

: Hane of Military Tribunes for the next year. 


VI 7 HIL E the Conſuls were thus re- 
Bef. J. C. id moving from themſelves ſome part 


. Four ber, e banden which had bern rihened 70 their 
dred forty- 


two. office, a neighbouring city found them new em- 

ployment abroad. The Ardeates were involyed 
"ON ® in a civil war, occaſioned. by a diſpute” between 
thip. GOT fa- 


Livy, B. 4. 05 ; 
C. 9. ä pleas | | : 9 8 mily, 
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mily, che other of a Plabeian, who had both fallen 181 4 
ift love with the ſame young woman. She her- CG. 
ſelf was Plebeian, and her guardians were for 2 To 
giving her to à man of her own rank; but her drvd a 
mother, an ambitious widow, was fond of match.. 
ing her with a man nobly born. It became a Sixty m 
party quarrel, and roſe to ſuch a height, that the 8 ; 
Plebeians left the City in great numbers, incam- 55 
ped on a hill in the neighbourhood, and from 
thence ſent out parties that pillaged and laid 

waſte the lands of the Nobility: The mutineers 


| were joined by the Volſci, and having choſe thetn- 


ſelves a Commander, named Cluilius, laid fiege 
to Ardea. The Nobles applied to the Romans: 


The Senate ſent an army to their relief, under 


the command of the Conſul Geganius, wo in- 
veſted the beſiegers, reduced them to ſurrender 
their arms, and made them paſs under the yoke; 
But though Geganius returned to Rome with all Liv: B. 4, 
the glory of a Conqueror, his triumph being at- 2. 
tended with uncommon pomp and ſolemnity, yet 
his Collegue, Titus Quindins, who had continued 
in Rome, was, for his admirable conduct in the 
civil government, and his impartiality in the ad 
miniſtration of juſtice, more eſteemed and re- | 
ſpeed than he. No-body-ever knew better 
than Quinctius how to temper ney! re mild- 
TR | 
The Senators thought hack 4 65 & 
vere to the People, and yet the People were per- 
fectly ſatisfied with his goodneſs to them. It is 
eaſy to imagine, that, during ſuch 'a wiſe ad. 
miniſtration, the People did not een 3 
It Vor. II. bo * FF. 17 ing . K. 


T: 
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Veit gs ing che form of goverament, and creating Mili. 
KO 15 . tary Tribunes. . 

„ . U. M FAB TUS: ot Pobhumine Abutins, 
2 — * choſen Conſuls for the new year, made. i it 
ohe. their buſineſs to bury in oblivion the remains of 
Sixth FP that infamy which the Roman People had brought 
Cone. Upon themſelves by the unjuſt judgment former- 
thip. ly paſſed in relation to the Ardeates, They pre- 
c.11, Vailed on the Senate to paſs a decree for ſending 
- a colony to Ardea, to defend and re- people the 
city, much depopulated by the civil war, It was 

agreed, but ſecretly,. for fear of the Tribunes, 

that no lands, except thoſe formerly in diſpute; 
- ſhould be divided among the new colony, of 
which the greater part ſhould not be Romans, 

but Rutuli (whoſe | capital city was Ardea) and 

that no Roman ſhould have any portion of the 

lands, till all the Rutali of the colony were pro- 
vidded for. This was in reality annulling the 
judgment of the People by an act of power. 
And accordingly Agrippa Menomus, T. Claliiu, 
and NM. Ebutius, the Comimiſſioners for making 
the diſtributlon, were (after a faithful diſeltargge 
of their truſt). cited to appear before the People. 
But theſe three Patricians avoidet the proſecu- 
tion, by declaring themſelves Citizens of . 

5 and continuing there. 

v. of R, The new year of C. Furius and AA. Popirits was 
—_— as the foregoing; hot but that ſome 


dead fore, -Tribunes-.of the Commons, always: reflcſyy en- 
| — deaspured to revive. che pretenſions of the Peo- 
Ples relating to the partition of the lands: They 
a even threatened, ** to their ald cuſtom, 


r- to 
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to oppoſe the raifing of foldiers : But as chere Ne | 
were no wars then to be carried on, anne 9 
was fruitlefs and deſpiſed.” 2 
F. III. ALL was quiet, when the next 5050 
in part Conſulate of Procuus Geguniut and E. Ms: 
there happened a dreadful famine, which 
wer- ſeditions, by means whereof a private 97 4 5 
man (if we may credit Livy) was near getting ſhi | 
poſſeſſion of the ſovereign power. The Senate Ling Be 
imputed this fcarcity of corn to the lazineſs and - 
ligence of the Plebeian, who intoxicated with 
the ſeditious harangues of the Tribunes, were al- 
ways ſauntering in the Forum, and, inſtead of 
cultivating their lands, waſted their time in idle 
reaſonings about ſtate affairs. On the other 
| hand, the multitude (who always grumble at 
thoſe who are at the helm,) imputed the dearth 
intirely to the want of care in the Copfuls.' ' At 
length the People, with the Senate's appreba- 
tion, appointed L. Miucius, an active, prudent 
man, to be principal puryeyor and ſuperinten- ; 
dant of proviſions. Minucius ſent his agents in- 
to the. neighbouring: countries all round to buy 
corn; but with little ſucceſs. A Roman Knight, e. 13. 
- whoſe name was Sp. Mztins, one of the richeſt 
private men in the Commonwealth, had been 
beforehand with him at the markets in Hetruria, 
and had bought up, in that Province, fo much 
corn, at his private expence, as hindered the a- 
gent of the publick from making the neceffary | 
Proviſion at a reafonable * price. Melius with a 
liberal hand diſtributed,” among the neceſſitous, 
the corn 1 had amaltd. It is faid that the po- 


Ff2- - pulariy 
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Vear of pulatity he acquired by this means, gave him 
NIE: good ground to hope being one day raiſed to the 
— , Conſulſbip. But this, it ſeems, was not enough 
- dredthir- to ſatisfy his ambition. An * AR regal 
— ä would content him. 
Seventeen During the publick calamity n new 1 Conſula 
Donſul-⸗ were choſen, T. Quinctius Capitolinus and A. 
* A bah grippa Menenius; but Minucius was continued in 
ume Conte his office. His commiſſion frequently obliging 
him, either by himſelf or his agents, to have in- 
tercourſe with the ſame ſort of men, with whom 
Melius trafficked in his private capacity, the pur- 
veyor, by their means, learnt that this ambitious 
Knight, under cover of that liberality, which 
drew crowds of People to his gate, formed Aſ- 
ſemblies in his houſe; nay, he got information, 
that great quantities of arms were often carried 
thither by night. _ | 
- He afterwards learnt chat ho was a 1 
racy laid to change the form of the Government; 
that Mzlius aſpired to the Royalty; that the Peo- 
ple were to take arms in his favour; and that 
the Fribunes: had conſented to ll the publick 
liberty. 
Minucius, ha n the * ſecret of 
this conſpiracy, e- gave an account of 
of it to the Senate. Heavy reproaches were 
thrown upon the Conſuls of the preceding year, 
and on thoſe of the preſent, for that ſo important 
a diſcoyery ſhould be firſt made by the Purveyor 
General; whereas the Conſuls ought, not only to 
have been acquainted with Mzlius's wicked de- 
* more early, but before this time to have 
9 2 Þ | FRY 


Chap. XXXII. 
puniſhed him. uind ius replied, that as to the Year of 
latter, the Conſuls were unjuſtly blamed; that 888 
they wanted neither courage nor reſolution to Peel. J. C. 


Four hun- 


puniſh ſo horrid an attempt; but that the con- dred tir. 


ſular Authority was too much reſtrained by the Weisht. 
Laws of Appeal; that, if ever the buſineſs ſhould —.— 
be brought before a general Aſſembly, Malius Conful- 
would infallibly eſcape from. Juſtice, by the fa- ei 
vour of the multitude, who were devoted to 
him; that, i in the preſent danger, the Republick 
ſtood in need of a Magiſtrate, not only. firm and 
reſolute, but above the laws; and that therefore 
he would name to the Di&tatorſhip his brother 
L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, a man whoſe prudence 
and ſteady courage were anſwerable to that ſu- 
preme authority. Cincinnatus would have de- 
clined the office, on account of his great age, be- 
ing now paſt fourſcore; but the Conſuls and the 
whole Senate declaring that no man was ſo fit 
for it as he, and inſiſting upon his charging him- 
ſelf with the care of the Commonwealth in this 
critical juncture, he at length acquieſced, pray- 
ing to the Gods, that the publick weal might 
not ſuffer through his infirmities. | 
He named Servilius Abala to be his General * Livy, B. 4. 
the Horſe; and the next day placed guards in all © ** 
parts of the City, as if ſome foreign enemy had 
been at the gates of Rome: This precaution fur 
priſed all _ knew. nothing of the conſpiracy; 
every body inquired the reaſon of ſa ſtrange a 
novelty, and why a Dictator ſhould be named in 
the midſt of peace. But Melius plainly ſaw, that 


the power of that ſupreme Magiftrate was wholly 
Ff 3 bent 
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ME . 


f 


43 
| He of 


O-ME 
LOSE 
Bef. J. C. 
Four hun- 
dred thir- 


.. 

Seventi 
onſul. | 
„ 


bent againſt him rh e, en 
himſdF by the affiſtanee of the multitude, he was 
now more Hberal and bountiful than ever, 
The Dictator, finding chat nothing but a ſtroke 
of ayrhority could «raſh fo dangerous a plot, 


5 ” catifed his Tribunal to be carried into the Fo- 


rum, and aſcended it guarded by his 'Liftors 
armed with their axes. He then ſent Servilius, 


his Maſter of the Horſe, 'to cite Malus to ap- 


pear before him. Mfelius, ſurprized, and in 
doubt what courſe to take, delayed to obey, and 


| ſought to make His eſcape. Servilius command- 
ed a Lictor to arreſt him; which the Lictor ha- 


ving done, Mellin (cried vut, that the Senate 
wanted to deſtroy him only out of jealouſy, and 
becauſe he had conſecrated his eſtate to the re- 


ef of the poor; He imploret the aſſiſtance of 


the multitude, ant] conjured his friends not to 
ſuffer fürn to be murdered in their preſence, 
The Pevple 4retetpon, encouraging one 'ano- 
ther, reſcued him out of the Liftor's hands. Me- 
bes threw firmfelf into the erowd, to eſcape; but 
Servllias pürſuell Him, overtook him, and with a 


T6002 ſtroke of his. word kilted'Him out-right. Then, 
1 * ikled with the blood of the lain, he pre- 
ented 


mfelf before the Pictator; „ Melius 
( ſald be) refuſed to obey your fummons, and 


„ endeavoured to raiſe a rebellion; he has by 
ethis hand recewecl his due -puniſhment.? 


was greatly done, (re old man) you have 
x the liberty of the be 


He then convened' a general Aſſembly '6f the 
| People, laid before them the crimes-of Malia, 
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and pronounced that he was juſtly ſlain *. The Year ef 


Knight's houſe, by the Dictator's order, was raſed Ong 


to the ground.” Prodigious quantities of corn Bef. J. C. 
were found there, which Minucius felling 0 the dred — . 
People at low rates, they made po oppoſition to 
a Decree which ordered a ſtatue to be erected tO Seventieth 
his honour, as the reyard of his. Migilance. 5 Frogs 
| But three of che Tribunts, who Were doubtleſs Livy, B. 4. 
the confidents , and accamplices of Mebus, could 516. 
never forgive either Miuucius or Servilius the death 

of that ambitious Corn-merchant; they made 
k oud complaints of che murder; and the Tri- 
bunes | in general were ſo much provoked e 
the Senate, that they obſtinately oppoſed the e- 
lection of Conſuls: The Patricians, to avoid 
tumult, were forced to conſent that Military Tr: ri- 
beer bende ke choſen to the Goyernmene, fo 

the next year.” 

Some Tribunes of the Commons flattered chem 
8 that they ſhould have a great ſway in {his 
election; but, notwithſtanding all their cabjls, 
the People, contented with being allowed to 

Fand candidates, gave their votes to Patrigians 
only. Mamercus Alu, "Julius Liub, and L. Yeu of 
Wwndius (the ſon of the Dictator mho ed Juſt cecxv. 
= of Mere) r bd perſons Keen Pour hun 
| be 6 nm tt 


Nad Ui Scand 
; Mil. Trib. | 


Four hun- 
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. L. Ty 'revolts from on the Romans, 20 puts 
itſelf under the proteftion of Tolumnius, King of 
the Veientes. The Romans name 4 DiRator, 
Mamercus Emilius, who defeats the enemy in a 
|  Pitched battle, wherein Cornelius Coſſus, 4 Je- 
FLionamy Tribune, kills Tolumnius and ſtrips him 
of bis armour, F. II. Sp. Mzlius, @ Tribune 
of the Commons, commences. a proſecution againſt 
Servilius and Minucius, fer the death of Mz- 
23 the corn-merchant.. 11 III. 7he Veientes 


* Wag; Te rich Plobclans 205 1 the poorer 
e, for tbeir having conflantly refuſed to ele 
a of them 10 that Magiſtracy. The Senate, 


4 Hei tft fone of the chief Plebeians foould get 
ino the Military Tribuneſhip, contrive, on oc. 


cn of a war with Ide qui, to get to Con- 


ſuls chaſen to the Government; But theſe dif- 


1 4 agreeing, through Jealouſy, the Senate judge it ne- 


ceſary to bave a Dictator, _ The Colfals refuſe 
to name one, The Senators rafoly apply to the 
Tribunes #6 interpoſe in the affair. The Tri- 
bunes threaten ibe Conſuls. Poſthumius Tu- 
bertus is named Dictator. He defeats the enemy. 
3 5 V. The PLE obtain a truce for eight years. 
| | Rome 
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Rome being afflified with'a famine and a plague, 


zbe' *People have recourſe to foreign ſuperſtitions; fn 
which are ſoon prohibited. F. VI. The Veientes 


make incurfions on the Roman lands.” Diſputes 
' arifing between the Senate and People about the 
prerogative of proclaiming war, the Romans do 

not take the field till the next year, "when the 
People prevail to have Military Tribunes in the 
Government, but they chuſe only Patricians. 'Thefe 
not acting in concert are defeated by the enemy. 
Mamercus milius, raiſed to the Difatorſhip, 
_ gives the Veientes a total overthrow, and takes 
their camp, as alſo Fidenz, which bat” b pot re- 
| volteg 128 the Romans. BN | 


FL \HE r y ef 5 ber nens 

ſtration was diſturbed by the defec- 
tion of Fidene, a city about five miles diftant 
from Rome, on the ſide of Sabinia. It had been 
a Roman colony ever ſince Romulus's time. The 
Fidenates had frequently revolted ; and now again, 
throwing off the yoke, they put themſelves under 
the protection of Tolumnius, King of the Veientes. 


Nor did the Fidenates ſtop at rebellion only, but 


murdered four Ambaſſadors whom the Romans 
ſent to them to aſk the reaſon of their conduct. 


Livy relates, that they did this enormous deed 


Year of 
ROME 
e e 
Bef. J. C. 
Four hun- 
dred thir- 
ty-ſeven. 


Second 
Mil. Trib. 


* B. 4. 


c. 17. 


by order of the King, whoſe aim (he ſuppoſes) 


Vas to extinguiſh in them all hope of a reconci 
ation with Rome. The proſpect of coming ſounn 
to a bloody battle (for the war was already begun 


determined the Republick to chuſe Confuls, ra 


2 
** 
. — 
. — — : 1 
8 : # 9 
. 
- 
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N e ban daha Tribyncs, for the enſuing 
CCCXVI. Nea. forms Plag 


r Grpavins (a third dme) and L. Sergices ere 
_— clecded. It fell to the latter to conduct the War. 
But though he gained ſome advantage over the 
— enemy,.jt.calt the Roman dear, and they did 4. 
ale think. ft: 20. continue at che head af the army 
28 General, . who was ſo pp kg td 
The Senate ordered a Dictator to be created, and 
P Emulius was nominated by the Con- 
The very report gf the election of a Gene- 
rl i bt merit was equal to his employment a- 
bated the confidence af che //cientes and Hide. 
nuates, who durſt not appear in the field, till they 
Livy,B.z. were joined by the Faliſci. The Dictator defeated 
<.1%, 39+ theſe confederſtesip apieched bande. »Tplymyiug 
uns ſlain in the action by Cornelius Goſſus, a legi- 
 , - . onary Tribune, ho ſtripped, him of his Azmgur 
| and reyal Robes. And, theſe {poils, called cin 
pol, Curnelius afterwards carried on his ſhoulders. 
in the Dictator's iumph, and chen dbpoſtted 
| - them-inthe temple of Jupiter Hergeinus. They 
Votre che ſecond of the ſort uon in Rowe. The 
firſt were eng uh Jalled King 
(Year of e IN the following year (of ghe:Conſuls 
SO BL.Cornelius. and L. Papirius) one Sp. Malius, a 
F., J- C- (Fribuneiof the Feople, and a relation of the fa- 
Ated thir- mous Corn-merchant, cited i ſinucius and Servi- 
ene ius Abala to anſwer for what they had done a- 
Seventy- gainſthis kinſman; AMinucius for having brought 
Sonfal. al * and Servilius fur 


ſhip. — havi 
Liv. B. 4. | 2 5 ding 


TC. 21. 


„ r * JW Ar 
. 


having put to death a Ramon. Cittieps hann Veear.of 


A 
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condemnation. -- THIS 
Liuy intimates that abiſe bn 4. — 
froitleſs, and that the Tribune only brought him- dong hie> 
ſelf into oontempt by them: But others late, 
that Seruilius was condemned to baniſhment, Seventy 
from which Cicero pretends, that he was after- © — 


wards recalled. As for. Minusius, we do not find ow EN 


e B. S. c. 3. 
of the proſecutor. S 


F. III. We bee bee e e §. 32. 
this time, was to preſerve themſelves from the 


plague, with which they were grievouſly.afflift- 


ed. And it raged with greater fury, in the fal- 
lowing: Conſulſhip of * Julius Aulus and IL. Vargi- Year of 


mus. While Rome was in this diſtreſs, | the-Fer- * 


entes and Fidenates came and incamped almoſt Bet. J. C. 


cloſe to the city, on the fide af the gate Callina. 3 


The Senate, being terriſy d at ſo near an ap- . four. 
— thoughtat neceflary te Seventy- 
minate a Dictator; and: the Conſuls ꝓitched upon third 
Quintus . Servilius Priſcus, Who commanded all R 
thoſe, whoſe health would permit them; to march * A third 


time. 


| Dut of the city. Upon this che enemy immedi- Livy, B. 


ately retired:: But Seraulius came up with them 


near Nomentum, routed them, and afterwards 


206k the. city of Fidene hy cap. thlowever, is 
n as ia divil war, bedauſe i- Faſt. Cap. 


gene was a Raman: Colony, the (General was not 


granted a triumph, ithough-he probably aſſumed 


then the name of Fidenas. This / ſucceſs uns ſol- 
Jowed:by-a Cenſus. of the Ramas People, (which, 


ter 


A» 


ow, 
ROM 
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after the eſtabliſnment of the Cenſors, . failed 


Seri. to — renewed every five years. 


—_ 
ty-three 

— 
— 
Conful- 
ſhip. * 


Livy, B.4. 
c. 23. 


c. 24. 


it is certain that theſe Tribunes or Conſuls were 
ſo little concerned in the events of the year, that 


It is not agreed, whether Rome in ah bin 
ning of the year 319 was governed by the former 
Conſuls, Julius Tulus and L. Virginius, or by 
new ones, M. Manlius and Q: Sulpicius, or by 
three Military Tribunes. But be that as it will, 


they were ſoon forgotten. A rumour being ſpread 
abroad, that all the nations of Hetruria were to 
take arms in favour of the Veienter, Mamercus 
AEmilias, a man illuſtrious both in peace and 
war, was raiſed a ſecond time to the Dictator- 
ſip, a dignity in which he had before acquired 


83 great glory againſt the ſame enemies. But the 
news of this dreadful league proving falſe, and 


ZEmilius finding himſelf deceived in his hopes of 


ſignalizing his — DiRatorſhip by a new vic- 


tory, reſolved however to leave ſome monument 
of his zeal for the publick liberty. He obſerved 


to the People in a general Aſſembly, that their 


Anceſtors; in order to preſerve their freedom, 


had eſtabliſhed in the Republick no Officer whoſe 


authority was to laſt above a year: but that this 


wiſe- precaution had not been remembered in the 


Alte creation of Cenfors, who were allowed a five 


years Magiſtracy; that it was a grievous thing 


to be ſubject five years (a great portion of a 


man's life) to the cenſure of the ſame perſons: 
And that a Law therefore ought to be made for 
ſhortening the dyration-of that oer to cigiupen 
months. 

This 
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This diſcourſe was received with great ap- 
plauſe, eſpecially by the People, and the next 
day the Law, with their approbation, was paſſed 
and publiſhed in form. Then LEmilius, To 
convince you, Romans, that Jam in earneſt, when 
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Vear of 
ROME 
CCCxkIX. 
Bef. J. C. 
Four hun- 
dred thir- 
ty- three. 


I expreſs ſo great a diſſike to Magiftrnozes of Sesenty- 


Jong continuance, I now reſign my own.“ The 
multitude with acclamations of joy, and with 


fourth. 
Conſul- 
* = 


expreſſions of the greateſt eſteem and affection, 


conducted him back to his. houſe. But C. Fu- 
rius and M. Geganius, t the preſent Cenſors, ſhew- 
ed a moſt extravagant reſentment of the injury 


which they pretended was done them, by this a- 


bridging of the duration of the Cenſorſhip. . 


milius had no ſooner abdicated his authority, but 


in virtue of the power belonging to their office, 
they ſtruck his name out of the roll of his Tribe, 
took from him, as from a ſcandalous wretch, the 


privilege of voting, and loaded him with a tri- 
bute eight times greater than he. uſed to pay. 


But this perſecution, inſtead of diſhonouring him, 


gave him a new luſtre; all the. ſhame fell upon 


the perſecutors. The Senators themſelves, not- 


withſtanding they diſliked the new law, were yet 
more diſpleaſed with the ſevere and arbitrary con- 
duct of the Cenſors; making this natural reflec- 


tion, that tho? they might themſelves be for a 


time poſſeſſed of the ſame power, they ſhould 


have torn Furius and Geganius to pieces, if AEmilius 
had n been ſo generous as to ſave them. 


probably be much longer ſubject to it. And, 
as for the People, full of indignation, they would 


S. 
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Few ref F. IV. THE Tribunes of the Commons, by 
ecexlx. renewing their ordinary harangues againft the e- 
—— Bag of Conſuls, prevailed to have Military Tri- 


— bunes choſen for the next year; nevertheleſs in 
© ſpire of all their intereſt and intrigues, the Peo- 


dare. ple ſtill prepoſſeſſed in favour of the Nobility, 
\_ as to their capacity for government, and the com- 

Contot« 

hir. mand of armies, gave their voices again to three 

Liny,B.4. Patricians, ME. Fabins, NM. Foflins, and L. Sergius 


"Year of Nothing remarkable happened in their year ex- 


Ccexx cept a plague, which ceaſed in the following year 
— L. Pinarius, L. Farius, and Sp. Pofthumins. 

dred thir. And then ambition raiſed ſome freſh diſturbances 
ty-two. at Rome. The wealthy Plebeians complained of 
Thicz the inferior fort, as not well enough affected to 

Mil. Trib. their intereſts, having never chofen any but Pa- 

iritians to be Military Tribunes, notwithſtanding 

the law, which allowed them to chuſe three Ple- 
Year of beians to that dignity. They met at the houſes 
— — 4 of the Fribunes of the Commons, to conſult upon 
Bef. J. C. this matter; and there they came to this conclu- 
Four vun- ſion; that the neglect which had been ſhewn them 
ty-one. was owing to the various arts uſed by the Nobles 
Fourth 0 gain the People's favour in elections, and it 
Mil. Trib. was reſolved- to propoſe a law, © forbidding any 

COP: pretendefs to the ſuperior offices to go about, as 

had been the cuſtom,” m garments of an extraor- 

dinary whiteneſs, — 4 they were called Can- 

didates) to ſollicit the People's votes: A matter 

which, as Livy tells us, would in his days have 

been thought of ſmall moment, and ſcarce wor- 

thy of a ſerious debate, but which at this time 

raiſed a very warm contention between the two 

par- 
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parties. The Tribunes prevailed, the Haw was Year" or 
paſſed, and the preſent animoſity of the People ox oO 5 | 
the Patriciant gave reaſon to believe thar Bet. 
the former would no longer refuſe their voices to i 
the chief Plebcians for the Military Tribunefhip. Von.. 
| The Senate to avert this danger turned their pour 
f thoughts to get Conſuls choſen for the next year, VII. Tt, 


: The formidable preparations which the Aqui and Livy,B. 4. 
Volſei made fot war at this time favoured the de- 

-. ſign. As there were no Plebeians who had ever 

r commanded armies, and hone but old Captains 


and the chief men of the Senate were fit for that 
8 employment, the People were indifferent, whether 
f Conſuls or Military Tribunes were choſen this 
0 year. Thus the Senate being left maſters of the year of 
- election, the Conſulſhip was reſtored, and T. ext 


8 Quinctius, the fon of 3 and C. Julius Mento Bef. J. 

M1 attained that dignity. A better choice could not — — 

8 | _ been made, with reſpect either to birth or 

n capacity in the art of war: But, jealouſy 2 | 

[- diviſion ariſing between them, it is ſaid *they fifth Con- 

N were beaten near the Algi dus, The Senate, to "_— 

'S prevent the — of their defeat, refoly- 

It ed to have recourſe to a Dictator. But the two 

* Conſuls, on whom the nomination of him de- | 

= pended, though they differed in all other re- 

f- ſpects, united to croſs the Senators in this parti- 

n- cular. They were probably offended at the diffi- 

er dence ſhewn of their abilities ; but Whatever Was 

Ve 

* 1 TZiey ſparks Ae aha bens here en he woch in > vl 

de | _the dark. He gives ne actount of what beeame of the my 
GConſuls army after the defeat; nor how the Generals came A 

WO doo be fo ſuddenly in the Senate-bouſe after it, 


ar- the | 


' 8 
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- = thir- 


— enemies arms, 2. Servilius Priſcus, a Conſular 
— = e turning to the Tribunes of the People 
Con- Who were then in the Senate-houſe, e e 


The Roman History. Bock II. 
the cauſe of their noncompliance with the Se- 
nate $ deſire, they. continued obſtinate in their de- 
termination, till expreſſes upon expreſſes bring- 
ng acogunts of the miſchievous progreſs of the 


them to interpoſe their authority, and oblige 
the Conſuls to name a Dictator. Thoſe Plebeian 


Magiſtrates. joyfully laid hold of fo fair an occa- 
fion to extend their power, and having with- 
drawn 2 while to conſult, returned with this de- 
claration, That it was the pleaſure of the Tribunes, 
that the Canſuls ſTould obey the Senate, or be led to 
priſon, if they perſiſted in their diſobedience. Here- 


Upon the two Magiſtrates ſubmitted, upbraiding 
tze Senators however, that it was by them the 


Conſular authority was betray'd and ſubjected to 


the yoke of the Tribunitian power. The Con- 
cript Fathers indeed ſeem to have been ſo much 
Ag exaſperated againſt the two Magiſtrates, and fo 
intent upon vanquiſhing their obſtinacy, as not 


Livy, B. 4. 
©, 27, 28, 


7 


The knowledge of his temper and the Power of 


to be duly ſenſible of the breach they made in 


their own authority. After ſome diſpute be- 


tween the Conſuls abbut the perfon who ſhould 
be Dictator, they drew lots for the privilege of 
nominating. It fell to 7. Quinflius, and he 


named his Father in. le Poſthumiiis Tubertus, who 
appointed L. Leg Tulus to be his General of the 


Horſe. 
Poſthumius was an old Captain, of great valour 
and experience, but naturally harſh and ſevere. 


life 


\ 
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life and death, which the Dictatorſhip gave him, 
made all who were ſummoned run obediently to 
range themſelves under his enſigns. Leaving 
the defence of the city to the Conſul C. Julius, 
and giving to the other Conſul, 2. Quinctius, the 
command of one half of the Army, be marched 
away, and ſoon came up with the enemy. Ob- 
ſerving that they were lodged in two ſeparate 
camps, he poſted his troops likewiſe in two 


camps, about a mile from theirs. Daily ſkir- 


miſhes enſued, in which the Romans had gene- 
rally the advantage. This took from the enemy 
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fifth Cort 
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the hope of conquering in the plain field. They 


attacked therefore the Conſul's cam 
night, But neither did they ſucceed i 


this en- 


terprize. By the able conduct of the Dictator 


and his Generals, the Romans, after a bloody 


conflict, proved victorious. Peſtbumius led back 


his army to Rome, and when he had been ho- 
noured with a Tamm = down the War Ye 


torſhip. 

= V. THE next year, in > which, c. Patiria 
and L. Julilts were Conſuls, the Aqui being 
humbled by former loſſes, deſired to enter into 
alliance with the Republick, on the ſame foot 
with the Latines and Hernici, But their Envoys 
perceiving that the Romans were not inclined to 
an union, upon any other terms, than a ſub- 
miſſion at diſcretion, they propoſed only a truce, 
which was granted for eight years. The Voſſci at 


this timequarrePd among themſelves, and from 


diſputes and reproaches came to ſeditions and 


battles. By this means Rome was left in perfekt 


Vor. II. 6 G g 
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ROME 
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ont un — | 


dred twen · 


ty - nine. 
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Se 

ſixth 
ſulſhip. 
Livy,B. 44 
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Yer of tranquillity, and nothing remarkable was done 
ROME * — — but the fer. 


cecxxiI. 


Bet. JC. tling, by a law, the value of the oxen and ſheep, 
— paid by way of fines for diſobedience to Magi- 


nine. ſtrates; and the fines were ordered to be paid in 


Seventy. money for the future, each ox valued at 100 
= on- Aﬀes of braſs, and each ſheep at 10. The Tri- 
bunes were the firſt prejectors of this new regu- 
dation; but the Conſuls, having notice of the de- 
ſign, propoſed the law themſelves, by which 
they gained the favour of the People. 
1. of RW Sergins and Hoſtus Lucretius paſſed their” 
ecexxiv. Oonſulſhip in greater inaction than their Prede- 
bvefſfors. The Republick enjoy d a profound peace. 
V. of k. But the next year, when T. Quinfins (a ſecond 
eccxxv. time) and Cornelius Coſſus were Taiſed to the Con- 
ſulate, a calamity more grievous than war fell 
upon Rome, and almoſt upon all ruh An ex- 
treme drought occaſſoned a famine, which was 
followed by a dreadful plague, that ſpared nei- 
ther man nor beaſt. And not only the bodies 
of the Romans were diſtempered, ſays Lay, but 
their minds too were infected with various ſu- 
pPerſtitions; and theſe chiefly'of foreign growth. 
Rites and Ceremonies and expiatory Sacrifices, 
never before practiſed at Rome, were introduced 
' by crafty knaves, who, pretending to prophecy, 
impoſed on the eredulity of the . The 
4 chief Magiſtrates, well apprized of the danger of 
innovations in religion, ordered the Æiles to put 
A4 ſtop to this diſorder, and to fee, that no other 
/ E but due PR nur 177658 
| - wat- 


> 


EE 
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_ worſhipped in any other manner than that which 
was efablibed by Low: 85 Ms 
4. VI. THE 7aentes after abicic A 
Naomentum, in the year g18, had obtained a truce 
for 8 years, but before this time was 
they had ravaged the lands of the Republick. 
The Senate therefore in the Conſulſhip of L. * 
Papirius and Servilius Abala thought it proper to 
revenge this injury. The only queſtion was in 
hat manner war ſhould be declared againſt 


Year « of 


M E 
COCXVE 


ninth 
Conſul- 
ſhip. 

* A ſecond 
time. 


chem. The Senate pretended that their Decree 


would be ſufficient : On the other hand the Peo- 
ple urged that to determine affairs of peace and 


war was their peculiar province. This was not 
diſputed, but the Senators alledged that the que- 


ſtion at preſent was not about a new war, but a- 
bout a war already begun, and only ſuſpended by 
a truce. The Tribunes carried their point by 
threatening to hinder the levies, if the Conſuls 
did not apply themſelves to the People to obtain 
a declaration of war againſt the Yeientes. Theſe 

diſputes produced theſe two effects, they delay'd 
the vengeance 
ple inſiſt upon having the government of the Re- 
publick placed the next year in the hands of Mi- 
n Tribunes, and not of Conſuls. 
Four Patricians were choſen, J. Duinfins 


Cincinnatus, C. Furius, M. Paſthumins, and A. 8 


Cornelius Caſſus, and they took their employments 
dy lot. Cofſus ſtay' d at Rome, the other three 
rals not acting in concert, hen they came to an 

e with the enemy, the Roman army 
5 | 9 8 88 was 


But - theſe Gene- 


of the Romans, and made the Peo- 


Year of 
OME. 
CCCXXVII. 

Bef. J. C. 
Four hun- 
dred twen « 


ty-five. 


Fifth Mil. 
Trib. + 

Livy, B. 4 
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was routed. However, it happened very fortu- 
nately, that the nearneſs of the camp ſaved the 


troops from ſlaughter, and their diſgrace was 
greater than their loſs. But as it had not been 


uſual for them to ſuffer any diſgrace, the whole 


city was in conſternation at the news of this 


ſhameful action. The People demanded to have 


the Generals depoſed, and at the ſame time to 


have a Dictator named: A difficulty aroſe in re- 


lation to this laſt demand. It had been the pre- 


rogative of the Conſuls to nominate a Dictator, 


6 5 there were no Conſuls now in being. The 


gurs being conſulted thereupon, declared that 
_ who had had no ſhare in the late diſaſter, 
might lawfully name a. Dictator. Accordingly 


he named Mamercus Æmilius, that great man, 


who had been in the ſame poſt twice before, and 


whom the Cenſors had degraded, and funk to a 


level with the loweſt of the People. Æmilius 


appointed Caſſus to be his General of the Horſe. 
In the mean time the inhabitants of Fidenæ 
maſfacred the Roman colony there, and revolted 
a ſeventh time to the Veientes, who paſſed the Ti- 
ber, and incamped near the city. The Dictator 


Vith his infantry. attacked them furiouſly ; but 


his left wing was a while amazed and terrified by 
the enemy's new manner of fighting. The Fide- 
nates opened one of the gates of their city, and 
ſent out {ome ſoldiers with lighted torches in their 
hands, and dreſſed. in habits like thoſe uſually 
B. given the furies. Theſe ran like mad enthuſiaſts 
* thro! the Roman battalions, and threatened them 


with fire and ſword at the fame time, But the 
5 "TI Dictator _ 


> 
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Dictator upbraided his men with cowardice, 
« What, ſaid be, are you as much afraid of ſmoke 
as a ſwarm of bees? Make uſe of your ſwords 


<«. to wreſt theſe torches out of the enemies hands, 


— 


« and then go and ſet fire to their city with 
te them.” The Romans recovered their courage, 
and Cofſus with bis cavalry falling upon the enemy 
at the ſame time, the latter were entirely defeat- 
ed: Both Fidenæ and the camp of the Veientes 
were taken and plundered, and the priſoners were 
partly diſtributed by lot to the Roman Officers, 
the reſt ſold for the benefit of the publick. This 
glorious expedition being finiſhed in ſurteen days, 


Amilius led back his troops to Rome, had the ho- 


nours of a triumph, and then laid down his Dic- 
tatorſhip, leaving it a queſtion, whether his bra- 
very or his moderation were the greater. 


Gz: ener 
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CHAP. xXXIV. 


K. Military Tribunes are cboſen to the govern- | 
ment rhe No following years; but the choice falls 
any on Patricians. The Tribunes of the Com- 
mons-uſe their utmoſt endeavours 7% diſſuade the 


People from this preference of the Nobles to them, 
in their eleffions. The Senate, to counttrplot 


t fend away the principal of the Plebeians inta 


| choſen.” f. II. Sempronis 


the field againſt the Volſci. In thtir abſence Ap- 
pius Claudius (/on of the Decemvir) one of tha 
Military Tribunes, holds an aſſembly for elefting 
Conſuls, and C. Sempronius and Q. Fabius are 
brings the whole Ro- 
man army inta danger of being cut to pieces by the 
Volſci. An Officer of horſe, named Tempanius, 
by his bravery and prudence, prevents the defeat 
Eibe Romans. HF arrives at Rome before the 
Conſul, and gives teſtimony in favour F his con- 
Adult. F. III. The People condemn Poſthu mus 
(one of thoſe Military Tribunes, who by their diſ- 
union had loft a battle in the year 327) in a fine. 
Tempanius is made one of the Tribunes of the 
Commons. His General Sempronius being pro- 
ſecuted by the People for his miſcondułt, be takes 
Bis part, and engages the Tribune Hortenſius, 


| 25 accuſer, to LY the e 


* 1 
1 
$. 1. 


" them, before the new elections come on, contrrve 


—— The e e. | 


$1.9 HE. two * years \ were ſpent 
in making truces with the Veienteg 
and qui, and in other negotiations, and in ce- 
lebrating the great games of the Circus. The 
Government was in each of theſe years commit- 
ted ta four Military Tribunes. The Tribunes of 
the Commons prevailed ſo far; but they had ſtill 
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Year ot 
ROME 
cc Bet f. 

Bef. J. 
Four ow 
dred twen= 


ty four. 


Year of 
ROME 
2 

Bef. J. C. 


the mortification to ſee Patricians only elected. Four hun- 
It is impoſlible to expreſs the rage and indigna- died twen- 


tion of theſe Plebeian Magiſtrates, They re- 
proached the People with ingratitude. They 
told them plainly that great recompences were 
neceſſary to encourage men to great actions, and 
that for their parts they would throw up all care 
of the Plebeian intereſt, if their zeal and labours 
were neyer to be rewarded with honours, That 
it was much. beter to repeal the law which quali- 
fied Plebciaus for the Tribuneſhip, than to ſee it 

thus rendered fruitleſs in all the elections by the 
cabals of the Patricians; and that it would be leſs 
ſhame to the Commons to be wholly excluded 
from the privilege of ſtanding candidates, than to 
be always rejected as incapable or unworthy. 


three. 
ivy, B. 4 
C. 35» 


Theſe diſcourſes, often repeated, made an im- Laos | 


preſſion upon the multitude ;-and at the fame 
time the richeſt and ** e men of the Ple- 


A. Saba 0s, 
L. Fust ut, 
＋ 255 INCTIUS,. 
ORATIUS, 
© Ap: Ctavpivs, - 
Se. Naurius, 
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Year of bejans gave out, that if they could once be cho - 
ROME ſen to the Government, they would not fail to 
Bet. 1. C. get the publick lands divided among the citi- 
our hyn- © | | 5 8 
dred twen- Zens, procure the eſtabliſhment of new colonies, 
ty three, and cauſe a tax to be laid upon the landed men to 

| provide pay for the ſoldiers in time of war: In a 
word, they forgot nothing that might engage 
the People to raiſe them to the dignity of Mili- 

tary Tribunes. © Ng + ang 3 

I The Patrician Magiſtrates, who were then in 

© poſſeſſion of that dignity, to avoid the ſhame of 

having Plebeians for their ſucceſſors, privately 

| with the Senate to lead out of Rome (un- 

der pretence of making an incurſion upon the 
lands of the Volſci, who, they gave out, were pre- 
paring with all diligence for war) the chief of 

the People, and eſpecially thoſe who aſpired to 
„the Milicary Tribuneſhip ; and during the ab- 
ſence of the army to proceed to an election of 
Conſuls. Three of the Military Tribunes took 

the field, leaving Appius (the Decemvir's ſon) 
their Collegue, to guard the city, and preſide at 

the intended election. Appius was a young man 
bold and enterpriſing, and had been educated 
from his very cradle in an hereditary averſion to 
the People's power. No ſooner were the Tri. 
bunes with great numbers of the Plebeians gone 
into the field, but laying hold of the opportunity, 
he, purſuant to a decree of the Senate, held the 
Comitia for electing Conſuls, C. Sempronius A.- 
tratinus and C. Fabius Vibulanus were choſen: 

And the People and their Tribunes, at their re- 
turn, found the election too ſtrongly ſettled, to 


think 
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think of reverſing it. They afterwards ſhewed Year & 
their reſentment, by proſecuting one of the Con- — 
ſuls as a criminal, on account of the ill ſucceſs he — Le. 
had in the war againſt the Volſci. . 
S. II. THIS warlike People, who had longs mes 
fought with the Romans for: empire and domi- — 
nion, did this year make, as it were, a laſt effort Conſul- 
to avoid receiving the yoke of their old enemies. LB B. 
They raiſed a great number of troops, made © 37- 
choice of able Captains, and omitted none o ß 
thoſe wiſe precautions, which may be looked 
upon as the ſureſt preſages of good ſucceſs. Rome 
ſent againſt them her firſt Conſul Sempronius, a 
man full of courage, familiar with his ſoldiers, 
and therefore greatly beloved by them, but who - 
was himſelf more a, ſoldier than a Captain, and 
ſeemed to think that valour alone was ſufficient 
to ſupply all the duties of a General. The two 
| armies ſoon came in view of each other. Sempro- 
mus deſpiſed enemies whom the Romans had ſo 
often vanquiſhed ; and, as if he had been ſure 
of winning the victory with only his infantry, 
left his horſe in a place where he could receive A 
no manner of aſſiſtance from them. The fight 
began with equal fury on both ſides. The Ro- 
mant advanced daringly, and charged the enemy 
with their uſual valour. But as they fought with 
more fury than order, and as the Volſci, drawn 
together in firm and cloſe battalions, defended 
themſelves with great courage, victory began to 
declare for the ſide where was moſt diſcipline. 
The Volſci, led by an experienced General, preſs'd 
on briſkly, and broke the legions. - The Ro- 
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mans, Ss aaa now ow 
how to avoid the attack of the enemy. They 


gave back, and loſt ground apace. The Con- 


. ful perceiving it, haſted to the place where there 


was molt danger. He fought with his own hand, 


and tried to animate his ſoldiers by his example 
- and reproaches, but in vain. He called and he 
. threatened; no- body gave attention to his or- 


ders. At length all C fell inde confi: 
ſion, and the battle had been quite loft, but for 
the valour and prudence of e bee der an 


dld Captain of horſe. 


Sempronius, who, as was ad de bes far- 
tered himſelf that he- ſhould be able to defeat the 


enemy with-only his foot, had left his horſe in a 


place hemm'd in with bogs, where it was impoſ- 
ſible for them to fight. Tempanius obſerving; the 


_ "diſorder the legions were put into, leaped to the 


ground, and addreſſing himſelf to his compani- 


ons, Follow my lance, ſaid he, a if it were a flan- 
dard; and let us fhew the enemy, that as well on foot 


a on horſeback, nothing can withſtand us. The 


_ whole body of horſe diſmounted after his exam- 
ple, and followed him. Tempamus, at the head 
af them, marched ſtrait againſt the enemy, and 


val. Max. 

B. 3. c. 2. 

2 B. 4. 
g. 39. 


the charge with freſh fury. The General of the 
Violſei could not conceive whence this new body 


- of infantry ſhauld come. But as he found him- 
felf preſs'd by them, he ſent orders to his troops 
to open their ranks, and give paſſage to the fol- 
rh Tempanius commanded, and then 5 
1 


reſtored the fight. The legions, at the ſight of 


cloſe again, in order to ſeparate them from tlie 
Roman legions. The Foffcr did as they were or- GC. 
dered. Tempanius and his men, carried on by Penh: 


the heat of their courage, and imagining they 


Year of 
ROME: 


une + 


mn 


were following viftory, and a routed "enemy, 7 


ruſhed {till forwards: But it was not long before x; 
they found themſelves cut off from the Roman 


Conſul- 
fup. . 


main body by ſame of the enemy's battalions, * 


that ſtood now in cloſe array. 
utmoſt to force his way throuę 
join the Conſul; but he could not break their 
order. In this extremity he ſpied an eminence, of 
which he preſently took poſſtſſion 


did his 
them, and re- 


a 


racked him, beheving it impoſſible for him to 
make a long refiſtance: But Tzuraxſus throw- 


ing his men into a ring, defended himſelf with 


invincible brayery ; and this diverſion ſaved the 
Roman army. The Conſul, however, at the head 
of the legions, ſtrove in vain to join Tempanius. 


The Volſai, though they loſt abundance of men in 


this laſt conflict, kept their ground every-where z 
nor could the Romans break one of tlieir batta- 


lions. They fought till it was night, without 15 | 


either of the Generals being able to perceive on 


which ſide lay the advantage; and . A | 


want of light made the battle ceaſe. 


Both armies, believing themſelves e e 


- qually feared to renew the fight the next morn · 


they haſtily quitted their camps in the night, 


A 


ing; nay the terror in both was ſo great, that 


anna nn, | 


b 


% 
\ . 
% & . 
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re of their baggage behind them, and retired to the 
CCCXXx.' mountains that were neareſt to them. 
| Bel. le.  Tempanius continued to be inveſted till after 


red ten- midnight ; but then the aſſailants receiving no- 


ty- two. 


——ů * 
ip. 
Lay, B. 4 · 
| c. 39. 


tice that their main army had abandoned their 
camp, fled likewiſe in a fright. The Roman, 
who doubted not but the Volſci would attack 
him again when light returned, was very much 


ſurpriſed when ere he ſaw neither friends 
e 


nor enemies. He could not imagine what was 
become of two great armies, who, not many 
hours before, had ſtretched over the whole plain. 
He went down with a few of his companions, 


and took a view, firſt of the Volſcian camp; not 
2 man was to be ſeen in it, except thoſe of the 
wounded, who had not been able to follow the 
main body of the army. Then calling down all 
his ſoldiers from the hill, he entered the Roman 
camp, and there found the like ſolitude. Not 
knowing to what place the Conſul was retired 


with his troops, and fearing the return of the 


Violſi, upon the firſt diſcovery of their error, he 


c. 40. 


took up the wounded. Romans, and marched ſtrait 
to Rome. Some run- aways from the battle had 


got to the city before him; and, / becauſe they 


| had ſeen'him and his followers cut off from the 


85 main army, and ſarrounded by the enemy, they 
had given out, that the whole body of cavalry 


was cut to pieces. The return therefore of theſe 


brave . 1 an ebene — and 


48 
2.5 end that the People: were actually | 


£ 4 afſembled when T empanius arrived at Rome.” The 


Tri- 


D be © Re RR Re I FR PTE IRR 


2 


5 Chap. XXXVI. the Romas Hiſtry: 

Tribunes of the Commons thought this to bea 
favourable opportunity of humbling a Conſul; 
They obliged 2 empanius to appear in che Aſſembly B 
before he ſet foot in his-own houſe; and Cu. Ju- 
lius, one of thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates, aſced him 
aloud, whether he thought Sempronius had choſen 
a proper time to come to an engagement with 
the enemy, had ſupported his line of battle with 
reinforcements, or in any reſpect acted the part 
of a good General? He added, You are to an. 
fever theſe Queſtions upon your honour, as you are a 
nan of veracity and bravery. Finally, tell us, what 
is become of Sempronius and our Legions, whether 


Year: OP 
ROME - 
ccexxx. 
Bef. 1 C. 

Four hun- : 
dred twens 


they abandoned you, or you deſerted them, and be- 


tber we are vanquiſhed or viftorious ? Tempanins, 
far from ſeeking to make his own advantage of 


become a private Officer to pretend to judge of 


 Sempronius's diſgrace, anſwered, That it did not Liry, B.. 


c. 41. 


the capacity of his General: That the People 


had given their opinion of it when they choſe 


him Conſul: That he had ſeen him fight at the 


head of the legions with invincible bravery, and 2 


expoſe his own perſon in all the places where 


there was moſt danger: That the great diſtance 


f — 


between them after their ſeparation, and the con- 


fuſion which always happens in fo ' obſtinate a 


fight, had kept him from knowing every thing 4 
that paſſed where the Conſul was engaged; but 


that he could however aſſure them, by what had 


appeared to him upon a view of the field of bat: 


te, that the Volſci had not loſt fewer men than 


the Romans. He added, That as upon his fepa- _ 
ration from the main body of the legions, he 


* X 9 


75 . had been 
Srl eminence, on which, notwithſtanding all the aſ- 
33 hon ſaults of the enemy, he had preſerved thoſe that 
dend teen - were truſted to his command; fo he preſumed 
de Conſul, in that general diſorder, had gained 


ſo fortunate as to get poſſeſſion of an 


Eightieth the mountains, and there intrenched himſelf. 


 Conſul- Fempanius then deſired leave to retire, in order 


fp. 


to get the wounds dreſſed which he had receiv- 
ed in the fight, The whole Aſſembly gave yer 
greater praiſes" to the diſcretion and modeſty of 
his anſwer, than to the valour and good conduct 
with which be had fought againſt the enemies of 
F. IH. HOWEVER the People were ſo 
mach out of humour with their Generals, that 
they haftened the condemnation of Paſthumizs, 
dne of the three Military Tribunes, who by their 
=» difunion had Joſt a battle in the year 327. The 
Tribunes of the Commons had in the beginning 

of the preſent year cited both him and his Col- 
legue 7. Jundtius (the third was dead) to anſwer 
vear of "far their miſconduct; but the proſecution had 


Ser been ſuſpended by the apprehenſion of a war 


Be. J. C. avith the alſci. . Poſthumius was now condemned 


Four hun- 


Ared twen-. 40 pay a large fine *; but Qainctius was univer- 
one. ally acquitted by the Tribes, on account af his 


Eights own ſignal ſervices, (when Conſul under the Dic- 
Tribun.“ * L. Maxz1vs Vurso, 
5 Q. AxTonivs MerenDa, 
75 5555 | Lead ens ans | | : 
(9 1 1 L.SxnnarusSraverus., a 


„ Tien Thouſand Afies. Decemaniltibus avis gravis dam- 
mar. 3al. 54. 20d. drbutbne. tac th 
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Chap. XXXIV. The Roman Th. 46 
tator Poſthumins) as well as thoſe of his father (in- Year of © 
cinnatus, and his NR ce much inet 3 
interceded for him. 1 = 
Wy A er Temparias, the-Penple, in reward-of an edema. 


his ſervices, choſe him ſome time after to the 9 


Tribuneſhip, together with three other Officers, 3 4. 


who like him had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the d. Tb. 


A 


war. In this poſt he gave new. proofs of the 3 * 


generoſity of his ſoul. For L. Hortenfins, one of 


the Tribunes, having cited Sampronius, after the 


year of his Conſulate was expired, to anſwer be- 
fore the Aſſembly of the People for his conduct 
in the laſt battle, Tempanius and his three Col- 
legues above-mentioned generouſly made them- 
ſelves his advocates, and intreated Hortenfius not Z 
to perſecute a brave General, who had been only 


| unfortunate on that occaſion, Hartenſius, believ- 


ing that theſe Tribunes, though they affected to | | 
act the part of interceſſors, had reſolved to inter- 


poſe their authority in favour of the accuſed, . 5 : þ 


turning to Sempronius, aſked him, What was Be- | 
come of bis Patrician. ſpirit, and of that courage 
which 4 conſciouſneſs of innocence would give him, 
that be, a Conſular, ſpould ſhelter himſelf under the © 


ſhadow of the Tribunes ? Then turning to his Col-+ 


legues, But if I perfiſt in my proſecution of this” pl Fe, 
man, what is the part you will ads? Will you rob” © 


the PxOPLE of their Fudicature, and overturn the, 
power of the Tribunes ? Tempanius and his Coil- 
legues replied, That the Roman Pzoprz bat. 


indiſputably a ſupreme authority over Sempronius 0 . 
and all the members of the Republick; ang 
that, as for TY 2228 had neither te N 


. The Roman EM Bock. I. 


* 


| - 2 * never be; the Commons of Rome ſhall not ſee 


15 7 1 * the N wg 


* Year of © clination, nor the power to N the PzorLE 
ROME of their Right of Judging the accuſed > But that, 
— Re if the intreaties they made in behalf of their Ge- 
. row: neral, who had been to them a father, could not 
We, prevail, they would change their habit, as he had 
done. Nay (cried Hortenſius) but that ſhall. 


„ 


2 their Tribunes in mourning. I have done. 1 
have nothing farther to ſay againſt a man who 
ac by his behaviour in command could make 
himſelf ſo dear to his ſoldiers.” And we by 


